author himself thoroughly appreciated the benefit 
of being in the hands of a printer whose resources 
enabled him to reproduce Sanshrit or Arabic in their 
proper characters, with equal, if not greater facility 
than the anomalous dotted and accented hybrids our 
current type would, at the best, have admitted of. 

The system I have now attempted to follow has been 
to recognize and retain all fixed Anglicized forms, and 
at the same time to embody the more definite sounds 
of local speech, in preference to any critical adherence 
to the' occasionally divei^ent alphabets of Devanagari 
and Arabic. Dealing with Turanian Persian, redolent 
of the atmosphere of Dohli, which severe Continental 
Professors somewhat needlessly disparage, I have per- 
mitted myself a latitude which would neither stand 
the test of Iranian Persian, nor, in the adapted words, 
* the oritieism of an Arahio grammarian. I have fur- 
ther necessarily discarded uniformity, by frequently 
adhering, in my quotations, to the method of spelling 
favoured by the original author ; so that there is, 
perhaps, no one of my narrow list of seeming in- 
novations for which I could not cite, from my own 
extracts, previous and competent authority. 

The second question refers to the general absence 
of translations of coin legends and illustrative texts. 
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It has heen generally confessed from the first day 
“Aladdin” appeared in a European dress, that Oriental 
names would not bear translation, and the inflated 
titles of the East, rendered in the subdued language 
of the West, would jar even more harshly upon 
English ideas. My leading object in this work has 
been to collect materials for history, in the form of 
documents, which it was primarily desirable to retain 
in their most authentic form, or in the nearest possible 
approach to their original integrity,-— translations in 
such cases would be, in effect, mere repetitions ; but 
wherever these documents have any reference to the 
immediate subject of discussion, free illustrations of 
the context are given. 

Tiro compiler of a record like the present is more 
than ordinarily dependent upon the aid of his fellow- 
labourers: it will be seen that the number of my® 
disinterested contributors, though necessarily incon- 
siderable, has been compensated by the fullness and 
frcencss of their gifts. My obligations are due to 
the many collectors of coins whose names are indi- 
cated, in Tuoro detaD, in the body of the work and 
in the subjoined note* upon the despositories of 
existing cabinets, I am indebted to Mr. Fergussou 
for the use of the effective architectural engravings 



which illustrate the text. The woodcuts of coins, 
as may bo gathered from their treatment, are the 
work of different hands, and vary in their erecntioii 
to a marked degree. The best shaded examples are 
hy Mr. J. Schnorr of Stuttgart j the engravings of 
3SJx. Adeney are next in merit ; but it is confessedly 
difficult to get first-class artists to undertake such 
complicated, and to them unintelligible subjects. So 
that I can scarcely bring myself to reproach the 
authors of my numerous disappointments in this 
direction. 

The ground plan of Dehli, which figures ns the 
frontispiece, is itself a curious “ Old Mortality’^ style 
of document, commemorative of the earliest English 
survey of the environs of the ancient capital of the 
Pathans, as we received it from the hands of the 
Slahraffas after Lord Lake’s action in 1803. It has 
hcen reduced in photography, by Er. Eorbes "Watson’s * 
establishment, from the original Survey Map now in 
the Mackenzie Collection in the India Office 

liONDO'T, 

Fehruari/ 25, 1871. 
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1 Maisden Collection, in tiie Bntiah. Museum, lolly described 
m hi8 'work entitled NuTDismata Onentaluv (London, 1823 ) 

2 The collection in the India Office, many Bpecimens of Yrhich 
are noticed and engraved in Professor ‘Wilscm’s Anana Antnjua 
(London, 1841 ) 

8 My oivn original collection, compnsing the coins figured m 
plates I -T of this volume, now in the British Museum A limited 
but select cabinet of my later acquisitions in my own possession 

4 Mr Edward Clivo Bayley s collection, which formed the 
ground work of my Supplement, pnnted at Debh m 1851 In 
the owner’s possession (In England ) 

5 Colonel Stacy's collection in the Museum of tbe Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (In Calcutta ) 

6 Mr George Eteeltng’a collection, partly m the Bodleian at 
Oxford, with the Bordoe EUiot bequest, nud partly on the hands of 
his widow 

7 Colonel Guthrie’s collection, comprising selected specimens of 
the Kooch Bahar <r<ittroi7?e (plate \t ) , and the choice Pathan eeriest 

« so often quoted in these poges, which now embraces the accumulated 
treasures of Geueral Cuomogham and Major Stubbs’s most euecessful 
Meanings of the last few yeara (In England ) 

8 Sir IPnltcr Elliot has tome cunoua apecimens of the local 
senes of the Bakhan, and Sir Battle Erere has a large collection 
of Indian coins, which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining 

9 TbetenteafewPaih&n comsmBussia, descriptions of which 
will bo found in Fnchn’s ^‘Becensio Ifumorum Muhammadanonim,*’ 
end M Born’e Bnpplmrat to ttiab work Many dispersed speci 
mens are also quoted, feeid continental cabinets, in tbe posthumous 
collection of M Botet’s Ijsayg 
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371 Beturns obtained at Dehh m 1851 General Cunningham’! 
later and more exhaustive apphcation of this crude scheme o: 
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into every BSzSr constituted the most cflectivo manifestoes 
ond proclamations human mgcnuitj could halo doviscd 
readily multiplied, they vrero individually tho easiest and 
most naturaUy transported of all official documents, tho 
veriest Fallr, in his semi nude costume, might carry tho ^ 
ostensible proof of a now dynasty into regions where oven 
the name of tho kingdom itself was unknown In short, 
there was but hlllo limit to tho range of these Eastern 
heralds , the Numismatic Garter Kmg-at Arms was recog- 
nized wherever Asiatic nations accepted tho gold, and inter- 
preters could he found to designate tho Cm'ar whoso “epi- 
graph” figured on its surface So also on the occasion of 
new conquests, the reigning Snlt&n’s titles were ostentatiously 
paraded on. the local money, ordmanly m the language and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to secure the more effective 
ahnouncement of tho fact that thej themselves hod passed 
under the sway of au alien Suzerain Equallj, on tho other 
hand, does any modification of or departure from the rule of 
a coraprcheusive issue of com imply an imperfection, relative 
or positive, in the acquisition of supremo power There are 
hut few instances of abstention frera tho exercise of this 
highly prized prerogative in tho presk,nt senes, but m all 
such cases the guiding motives are sufficiently ascertained 
The epoch which the present senes of medals illustrates 
extends from ad 1192 to 1554, or a penod of somewhat 
more than three centunes and a half dunng this interval 
BIX dynasties numbenng m all forty hings, succeeded m 
turn to the throne of Dehli I purposely avoid any attempt 
at a general definition of the boundaries of the empire, at aU 
tunes uncertain a extent, varymg from the extreme limits 
of Eastemieniral Oi the one side, to Kabul and Kandabdr 
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on tlie Tvest, 'tvitli Sindh and the Southern Peninsnla to 
complete the circle ; occasionally reduced to a fe'n’ districts 
around the capital, and in one instance confined to the single 
spot inclosed \rithin the walls of the metropolis itself. 

The materials at present avaflahlo sufEce to determine, 
with some accuracy, the theoretical standards of the cur- 
rency of the Pathin Sultins. Some new evidence on the 
subject has lately come to light in the journals of 'W’’cstem 
travellers in India during the first half of the eighth century 
of the Hijrah, which coincides in a singular manner with 
the data afforded hy the weights and intrinsic contents of 
existing coins j so that we are now in a position to main- 
tain with confidence that the scheme of coinage, adopted 
by Altamsh from possibly conflicting native traditions, re- 
cognized the use of gold and silver pieces of equal weights, 
the metal in each case being as pure as the processes known 
to the home refiners permitted them to achieve. The inten- 
tional Mint standard must have ranged very closely upon 
the 175 'grains, Troy, which amount can be nearly told in 
th(r balance by the better specimens to be found in modern 
cabinets, a definite weight also, for which there was high 
authority in the Safaraliila, or ‘'One hundred rati,” divi- 
sional term, which appears in early post-Vedic commentaries. 
The most important elements, however, of this adaptive 
Indian currency, consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and 
copper, combined in the proportions necessary to consti- 
tute the equivalent sub-divisions of the ruling silver Taida/i, 
which, although it was anomalously composed of 100 Indian 
^ GunjS seeds {Abna ptecatonKs),^sn&vQT divided in practice 
by any other number than 64. The favourite sab-divisional 
current piece, in more advanced times, seems to have been 
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i or A, which latter dcnommation it preservea m tho mshi 
Kani. or “ Eight Kanis/ tho counterpart and corrc^pondimt 
of eight G4 of which also fell into the general total of a 
Tanlah And here it would Bccm that more purclj indigenous 
traditions had to bo reconciled to intcrmediato Ary an innoTO- ^ 
tions Tho now Tanlah might rule and regulate its own bu1>- 
dmsions, but it docs not ceem to hare been ablo to emancipate 
itself from the old silver Parana of 32 Ratis of Menu s Code, 
which maintained its old weight of 5G grains, in independent 
isolation, down to the time of Muhammad bin Tughlah So 
intuitive m the native mind was tho idea of reckoning bv 
/our$, tho * Gundi’ of tho modem indigi^ne, that gold and 
silver were supposed to conform to some such law, being 
estimated thcorcticallj , whatever the current rate ma) have 
been at any given moment, at 1 8 So also the siWcr^ 
piece was dindod into 8 (or pnmanly 8 X 8), and the 
copper exchange agamst silver commenced with 4 /oU to 
tho -bV of a Tankah Tho Quatemarj scale, m short, was 
all pervadmg , there was no escaping tho incvitahlc d’s, IG * 

32 s, and 04 e, the heritage of the masses, which, having mir- 
vived alike Aryan intrusion and ^luhammadan comiucst, still 
flourish undisturbed by th'' presence of British decimals 
The modiflcations effected in the comago h} iruhammad 
hm Tughlak aie highly mstructivo, and seem to determine i 
beyond question the ratios of gold to silver obtaining at 
the penod Not less worthv of study is his attempt to m 
troduce a forced currency of copper tokens Tho aniphfl 
cation by Piruz Sh&h of the divisional pieces of nnsed 
copper and sflver is also of importance, as leading up to 
the almost exclusive use of this species of currency under 
Buhlol LoJ, and his son Sihnndar, and. flnallj-, m tho 
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reforms perfected by Sbtr Sh&h, — the production of tho 
"Rupee** (of 178 grains), and the substitution of copper 
coins for the failacioua inixed*mctal pieces, — may be seen 
the almost unchanged condition of tho lower currencies of 
• Her Majesty’s Government in India at tUo present day. 

Amid tho general series of tho coins of the DebU monarebs 
I have also incorporated notices of many collateral issues, 
more or less directly identified with their rule, such as 
the local moneys superseded and imitated on the immediate 
ahsoiption of the kingdoms of tho Hindu potentates : off- 
shoots of the Ghazni and Dehli systems from tho mints of 
the Muslim contemporaries of tho early occupying con- 
querors, who hold, in their own right, outlying provinces 
in India. And, moro consecutively, rcfercnco has been 
, made to tbo currencies of their ftdlow-warriors for tbo faith 
in Bengal, who from time to time confessed allegiance to 
tho Sultans of Hinddstdn. And, lastly, advantage has boon 
taken of an analogous species of illustration contributed by 
tbe inscriptions recorded on tho public monuments of tbo 
Ifhperial dynasty, which, in early days, were largely and 
effectively employed in the decoration of the walls and gate- 
ways of mosques, palaces, and tombs. These essentially 
Oriental compositions, ’whether us regurds tho omumentul 
form of the Arabesque, or tbo more stern chiseUing of the 
Kufic letters, may freely vie with the best specimens of Sara- 
cenic art extant. 

1 now proceed to exhibit a complete list of tho sovereigns 
of tho Pathan dynasty, with tho dates of accession of each. 
I must premise that I have intentionally retained the 
Hijrah era as the leading reference for all dates, as in 
many cases where the precise period in Muhammadan 
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montha or days was uncertain, xt would have been impossible 
to fix the corresponding epoch in the Christian era Hence 
I have adopted the plan of annexing to the bare Hijrah date 
of the elevation of each bang, tho day and the year of our 
calendar answering to the initial day of the Hijrah year^ 
60 quoted The note at the foot of this page,‘ giving the 
names and order of the Arahic months, and the rules for 
calculating the irregularities of the Muhammadan year, will 
efficiently supply tho references to intermediate periods 

' The Hijrah era commenced on the 15th July, ad 622 The 
year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month being 
recLoned from the appearance of the new moon, without any inter 
caktiOQ In practice, months of 30 and 20 days arc made to 
alternate, thus completing a year of 354 days eleven tunes m 
thirty years one day is added to the last month, mahing 355 days 
m that year So that the average length of a year is 85434' days, 
a month, oc t 4, being 2914'y The intercalary year of 355 days 
occurs on the 2na, olh, 7th, 10th, 13tb, I5tb, 18th, 2l8t, 24th, 26th, 
and 29th years of every thuty years 

Tnt lIonAintApis Montes aes as roLtows — 

• • c 

1 ITuharrani, 30 days 

2 Safar, 29 ,, 

3 HaWulawwal, 30 ,, 

^ Itabl’nl dkhir, 29 ,, 

^ Xnmadal awwal, 30 ,, 

® JamddaT 4Uur, 29 „ 

Hiqah, 30 „ 

® Shahin 29 , 

® Ikmazan, 30 

Sbawwal, 29 , 

11 Za k’adah, 

12 Zllhijjah, 


29 
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LIST OF THE PATHAh SHLTASS OP HIKDUSTAN 



ITT nr 

rvTTT.T yy.rr 



•mr* 


’JAJIZS OP 6tJLTA>S 


A-n 

AD 


1 

589 

Jfm 7, 1193 

Aln’izz ud diaHuliaimnadbmSam(lst 
Dynasty) 

Kutb ud dm Aibelc 

2 

602 

Aug 18, 1205 

3 

607 

June 25, 1210 

Aram Shall 

4 

607 

■1 II 

Sliama ud dm Altamsh 

5 

633 

Sept 16, 1235 

Bukn ud dm Firuz Shah I 

G 

634 

Aug 14, 1236 

Sultan Eizfab 

7 

637 

„ 3, 1239 

Mu’izz ud dm Jialinm Shah 

8 

639 

July 12, 1241 

Ala ud dm jlTas’oud Sh5b 

9 

644 

ITay 19, 1246 

^(Asir ud dm ALahmud 

10 

664 

Oct 13, 1265 

Ghias ud dm Dalban 

11 

686 

Feb 16, 1287 

JIu’izz ud dm Saikubad [Dynasty) 
Jalal ud dfuFiruz Shahll KMji(2nd 

12 

689 

Jan 14, 1290 

13 

695 

Ivor 10,1295 

Baku ud dm Ibrabfm 

U 

695 

1* 

aia ud din iluintannd Shah 

15 

715 

April 7, 1315 

Shahab ud dm ’Umar 

16 

716 

iIarcli26,131G 

Kutb ud dm Uubarak Shab 1 

17 

720 

Feb 12, 1320 

Nasir ud dm Ehusru [Dynasty) 

Gblas ud dm Tugblak Sbab (8rd 

16 

720 

19 

72o 

Bee 18,1324 

ATubammad bm Tugblal 

20 

752 

Feb 28, 1851 

Firuz Shdh III hn Solar Rajah 

21 

790 

Jan 11, 1388 

Tugblak Shah II 

22 

791 

Dec 31, 1388 

Abubalo' Sbab 

23 

792 

Bee 20, 1389 

blubammad Sbab bm Firuz Sbab 

24 

25 

795 

795 

Ifo^ 17, 1392 
Oct” 27, 1391 

Sibindar Shah [(Timur, 800) 

Afabmud Shah bm Muhammad Sbab 

26 

797 

ilusrot Shah, interrejrttcRi, Mahmud re 


815 


stored, 802 


AjmllS, 1412 

Daulat Xodi 

28 

817 

lIarcb23^14U 

Hbizr Khan Sjui (4tb Dynasty) 


824 

Jan 6, 1421 

Mu’izz ud dm Mubarak Shah 11 


837 

Aug 18, 1433 

Muhornmnd Sbab bin Fand Sbab 

31 

847 

^May 1, 1443 

’Xlam Shah 


655 

Bel) 3, 1451 

Dnblol Lodi (5tb Dynasty) 


894 

Dec 5, 1488 

Sikondor bm Jluhlol 


923 

Jan 24,1517 

IbrBhfmbmSil£antiar(Dabar, 932 a n) 

35 


Ang 25, I53( 

Muhammad Humayun, Mughal 



ITay 8, 1640 

Farid ud d(n Sblr Shdh, Afqh&n 



irarctil5,l545 

Islam Sbab 


960 

Dec 18, I5o2 

Mohammad ’Adil Shdh 


961 

Dec 7,1553 

Ibrahim Sur [902 a u) 


962 

Nov 26, 1554 

Sikandar Sbab (Humayun, restored 
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IMKODXrCTORT LIST OF THE EULERS AND KINGS 
OF BENGAL 


„ 

r.-;. 

misAB Tua. 


600 

Sept 10 1203 

2 

602 

Aug 18 1205 

3 

COS 

July 16, 1208 

4 

608 

June 15,1211 

5 

624 

Dec 22,1226 

C 

627 

Not 20, 1229 

7 

„ 

Oct 7, 1233 

8 

631 

0 

642 

Junes 1244 

10 

» 

11 11 

11 

C56 

Jnn 8 12d8 

12 

657 

Dec 29, 1258 

13 

*> 

14 

659 

Dec 6, 12C0 

15 

16 

676^?) 

681 

April 11, 1282 

17 

691 

Dec 24 1291 

18 

702 

Aug 26, 1302 

19 

20 

710 

ilnvSl.lSIO 


733 

Bept 22,1332 

22 

737 

Aug 10,1336 


712 

June 17, 1G41 
5Iardili,l35o 


751 


NAMES or SULEBS AND KINGS 


iluhammad Balhtlar Khtljl 
’I 22 ud din lluhamniad Slilrin 
*Ala ud din ’All Mardan, Khilfi 
Husam ud dm ’Awz Khiljl 
Ghias ud din) 

Nasir ud din Mahmud, bin Sultan 
AUamth (Coin, No 60) 

*AU ud din Jan I 

Saif ud din Aibek, YuijTiin Tat 

K&mr ud dm Tamar Khan, NIisu 
Ikhtlar ud din, Yuzbeg* Tt^hrall 
Khan 

JaHl ud din Has’aud Jituluh Jan\ 

'Izz ud dm Balban,* U hgt 
Thj ud din Arsldn Khan, Sanjar, 
Khwamnn 

llubammad ArsldnKMn, Tatar Khin 
Sultan Magbls ud din Tugbral 
Bugkra El in, Nilsir ud dm iFahmud, 
second son of Su?Iar» Balban 
Huku ud din Aai KUt 
Shams ud din ilnis Shih (Ecigncd 
in LaUmoutl till 722 ) 

Shohdh id din Bughrah Sh&h 
Ohl'5-ud dm Bahadur Shih 
Muhammad &<r Tughlal 
Vakr od-dln Mubirah Shah 
Al£ ud din fiAdA 
Iklitidr ud din GAdii Shih 


f ti] foMttw thfl Pcwian t«t of Wmhfij m 




OK Mkauct of Mas'aC-o nr., A-B. 492-50S (a.d. 1099 - 1114 ), at Gimsf i 
from a Sketch bj O. J. Vi^ne, Esq. ’ 

I‘frfution'*iraHdiooko/AreliUtelitre,tol.Lp. 413 , 

FuctKixg (a.h. 589 - 602 ; a.d. 1193 - 1205 ). 

The man who, hy the force of his o™ energy, or that 
w IC ho imparted to his generals, was enabled to change 
; I U ' » ns HciMT. (Fwm J.ar. A,. Soo. E.nsoL) 
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the destinies of India toivarda the close of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy A D , came of a royal house, dating from an obscure 
pnncipahty in the mountams south-east of Herdt. The 
great llahmud of Ghazni, some two centuries previously, had. 
penetrated frequently and hy varied routes into the rich 
plains of India, his aim, with but scant affectation of the 
Muslim cry of a “holy war,” was m truth mere plunder, 
and with this he returned plentifully gratified to his 
northern capital 

The later scions of the dynasty of Suhuhtagin, driven out 
of Ghazni on its saclc by ’Ala ud dm Husain Jahansoz in 
A H 550, retired to Labor, and had already, in effect, become 
domesticated Indian sovereigns , so that os Muhzz nd dm 
pressed down and around them, the occupation of the more 
advanced piovmces of Hindust&n followed as a natural 
sequence Muhzz^ud din Muhammad bm SSm, or Shahah i(rf- 
dm, as he was called in his youth, otherwise known as 
Muhammad Ghon, the founder of the Pathfin dynasty of 
Dehh, is first noticed in history on the occasion of his no- 
mination, in conjunction with his elder brother, Ghias ud« 
dm, to the charge of a provmce of Ghor, by his uncle, the 
notorious Ala ud dm Husain Ja!iam6z After the accession 
of Ghifis ud dm to the throne of Ghor, m 558 a h , Mu'izz- 
ud dm, acting as his general, subdued portions of Khords^n , 
and, on the conquest of Ghazni, m 569. he was nominated 
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by Im Suzerain brotlier to the government of that country 
From fins time his incursions into India commenced m 
671 he conquered Slulfdn, in 574 ho experienced a sanguinar} 
defeat in an expedition against the pnneo of Kahrvrdla, next, 
Khusru Mahh, the last of the Ghaznavis, nas assailed, and 
at length, m o82, captured by stratagem In 587, m a more 
extended expedition into Umdustdn, Muhammad Ghon rras 
totally routed on the memorable field of Thaneswar by the 
Ohohdn leader, Pnthii Rdja of Ajmir After a jour’s re- 
pose the disgrace of this defeat still rankling within him, 
he on the self same battle ground again encountered his 
fgrmer adversary, non supported bj the whole force of the 
country, the confederated armies of one hundred and fifty 
pnnees This time fortune faiourcd the Ghons, and a hard- 
fought field tomunated in the total discomBturc of the Indian 
host By this single netory tho JIuhammadans may be 
said to have become tho virtual masters of Hindust'm The 
ulterior measures for tho subjugation of tho country were of 
speedy accomplishment, and most of the later additions to 
• the Indian empire of Muhammad Ghon were perfected by 
his quondam slave, subsequent representative in Hindustan, 
and eventual successor on the throne of Rehli, Kutb ud dm 
/irbei Ginas ucT dm, who had fong retained iittfe beyond 
the title of a king, died in 599 a ir , and shortlj afterwards 
Slu’izz ud dm was installed in form An unsuccessful attempt 
at conquest m the north, in itself attended by most disas 
trous results, was succeooed bj the revolt of tho governors 
of Ghazm and MultSn this outbreak however, was soon 
suppressed In the month of Sh’abin, a n 602,^ Muham 

And flie Ma I of Daiaik bocatae a prorerb in the land.— Tabak&t i Iiksin 
p I"* 
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that IS extended to the conqueror of India It will be observed 
from the coins which follow thal^ on the death of his brother, 
llu 122 ud-dm himself adopted the enperlative 

Za Silitr "Weight 133 grs Similar com Col Guthne 


Ko 4 (No 3 Plate I) 

SiUer Weight 59 4 gra Square areas a h 598 Col Guthne 
Ecverso Obverse 

I—IUI I ^ 1 u I ...n 


A-Ul Jwij:'* 

<1-U1 


j-' 

I*' ii> * 


ITargins illegible 

The aWo corns arc m effect merely introductory to the 
Dchh senes proper, cmauatmg from the Imperial mmt of the 
first occupying Muhammadan comiueror of India, they m some 
degree formed the models upon which the phraseology of the ‘ 
legends of the new currency was based, though, it will he 
seen, that they m no degree affected the system of weights 
or Tallies ohtammg m the northern provinces of India 
Indeed, the old issues of -Dehliwilas'’ composed of a mmturo 
of copper and silver, retamed their place throughout the land, 

tdTt Ti ’n t*""" “”1 otL , 
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Uo 5 (No 4, Hate I) 

Mixed silver and copper 49 gra Bare (Sind Mint ) 

Oh — |*Li (jj iJ-4^ Dt 

Bev — ^Horseman in onilme (conTe»tionally styled Tughra 
theiTiK^ legend ^ JTammirah 

Uq 6 (No 5, Hate I ) 

Mixed silver and copper "Weiglit, 49 grs Bare 
Obv — Same as No 5 

^ev — Bndo figore of a cavalier, TfiOi lance at tlie cliarge 

No 1 (No 6, Plate I ) 

Silver (impure) 46 gre (Gbor Mmt^) 

Bei — Bude representation of a horseman, arith lance at 
the charge, hut the contrast is marVed m the adher 
ence to the statuesque as opposed to the interlaced 
comhmation of letters and material forms affected in 
Muhamciadau J\i^hra 

^0 8 (No r, Plate I) 

Silver and copper (Bahor 3IiDt ') 
t35r-^_oJl j bMt J^\ 

Net * 

3 (Ko 8, Pinto 1 ) 

Silver and copper 46 grs (Ldhor Mint ) 

Oil Jlj Uiiilj.,,, 

-^rr — ^Li ^ eu.nrv 

'0 (No 9, Plato 1) 

Silver and copper 49 grs (Dcbh Mint ) 

Oh — ■^ ^ Sri yUkamai Sime 

I'm Sri JTammb-ah 
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ITo 11 Silver and copper 'Weigltt, 48 grs (SindUint) Similar 
Etndi legends, both obvene and reverse, to No 10 The 
device of the Horseman fcHows the same tracings as the 
figure on No 6, and the fonns of the letters are nearly 
identical, appfoximating dosely to the style m use on the 
coins of Kubachah 

No 12 Silver and copper Weight, 45 grs New type E I 
Collection (Peshawar Mint ) 

Ohv — Bull in Tughra, greatly distorted 
^ MaJutmad Same 

“Horaeniaii, well defined Similar m design to No 4, 
Plate I 

Zeyeni?— ^ ^rmarnmirah 

In a line with the spear, reading upwards, under the horse, m 
dehcate Persian letters, is to be seen the word FartMr 
(Peshawar) On the horse’s quarter may be read toe letters 
JaW* (See Pmsep’e Essays, pi xxv fig 20) 


(No 10, Plate I ) 

Sdrer and copper 46 grs (Gwalior Mint ) 

Olv •— ^TTh Mahamad Sdmi 

Rev —Figure of the Horseman greatly debased No legendjC 


So H SJvcrooa copper Vaghl, 88 grs 11, oaW 

OJr -|.L ^ jirm « « 

Uiv — A rude figure of a horee 

-olor to Iboso depleted «. Pnusep’s Essays, pi :cry fig, 8-18 , 
AnauaAiihgus,pI m fig 14, and pi u fig 6 


* The resdin" of TartVA r 

Ah ud din Muhammad, jniw ipecimcus from the mints of 

the name* of h« nunts w aU eotU rf ^ inserting 

in the general design t'’ 

(.mitatmg Ilduz) A 'vith the spear, Kerman 
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I do not propose to review in any detail the general 
series of Muhammad Ghon*B Indian coinages, but there 
is a single specimen which I am anxious to notice on 
account of the unusutd, indeed unique, nature of its legends, 
though I have frankly to confess that the imperfect and 
obscured reverse epigraph, in which is involved the whole 
question of novelty, leaves a doubt as to the finaKty of any 
opinion tbat may now be pronounced.^ The appearance 
•of the joint names of Muhammad bin Sam and Prithvi 
B&ja on one and the same coin is certainly startling, but 
there is nothing in the fact tl^at need militate against 
local probabilities. "We find that "the son of BaiPitaura, 
who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime court,” was left in charge of Ajim'r,* in which 
.case a numismotio confession of fealty would be quite ap- 
propriate, ‘or this coinage may e\en have been struck in his 
name, under authority at head-quarters, for special circula- 
tion in Hs government. Indeed, this particular piece has, 
in efibct, more the appearance of Dehli Mint art than of 
Ajlnir manipulation. Many other explanations of the asso- 
ciation might be given, but tbat it is useless to enlarge upon 
tanal' jinrjpvn&ct data j and £ onfy pufifish this curious piece 
tbat attention may be drawn to the possible existence of 
similar specimens in other imperfectly examined collections. 


' General Cnnmnghaia has al>o esammed this com at rnj reipiest, and, while 
expressing surprise at the comhination of names, docs not at all contest tho 
obnons reading of the letters still visible oa the com 
* EUieVs Hntonaas, u. pp. 210, 219, 220, 226 Tod, u 451. 
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ITo 15 Silver and Copper Weight 36 gra (My cabinet ) TTmiiue 


HorBcman 


BuU 


IT 




Pnthv* 


Sn Mabamad Sam 


The Indian, coinages of Muhammad bm S&m were, as may 
be seen, avowedly adaptive, and introductory to the more 
fixed and systematized mmtages of his successors One of * 
these assimilated issues of unusual historical interest consists 
of the Gold Money put forth, in close mechamcal identity 
of metal, symbols and style of writing, in the name of the 
Muslim conqueror, immediately on the fall of Jai Ohand the 
last of the Rahtors of Eanauj * m a n 1194 A suggestive 
fact connected with this attempt to maintain the supply of 
the local currency, and simultaneously to proclaim the victor’s 
success, a convenient measure for utilizing plunder rather 
affected under the Sword of IsMm is that so many of these 
pieces found their way to the home of the invaders, and so 
few remamed to aid "the commerce of the indigenes ® • 

The intermediate cijm (No 17) of Pnthvi (Varmma) Deva, 
a contemporary of Go^mdas (No IB , indicates that much 
of the dominion of the\jlahtors htd already passed away 
from them, though the s^cessful Chandel and his adversary 
were both destmed shortly to fall before the assaults of an 
alien race \ 


ifa ™ > teud.tm ““ *>'“• *''• 

tcraoTcd to Ban, east of the GaB«w ** liahtor cap tal was httei 

share of James BnnseD » ^ to have fallen to t 

older issues common enoogh, (Essays i 289} who found t 

CO nago now not ced seem aU to ha« ^ the conqnero 

“btainftl hy hlasson in Afgh&oistin 
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The modifications the name and titles of lluhammad hin 
Sdm imder^ in the contrasted specimens are curious, and 
may ho supposed to indicate the several stages of recent 
victory,' and more fixed occupation and administration of the 
kingdom by his officials. 

KilfAirj COINS. 

Goriada Chandra, a.». 1120-1144.* 

No. IG. Gold. (Prinsep, pi. xxir. fig. 2; Ariano Antiqua, xx. 22; 
and H. H. Ti7ilson, Asiatic Eescarches, xriii.) 

-The Goddess ZaltJimi seated. The figure holding the 
cornucopia is imitated from the earliest ^cs of the Gupta coinage 
(Pnnsep's PIssays, n. xsiu. 18, 19, etc.). 

iSeterie— legend in three lines— 

1 

Sii mad Govinia Chandra Deta. 

^Prithri (Tarmma) Dera Chdndcl Efija of ITaboba, etc ’ (a.j). 1 125- 
1130). 


No. 17. Gold. (Prinsep^s Essays, i. 292.) Common- 
Ohtertf as nsuaL 

Sr\ Mat Priihvl Diva. 

* The T&j-iJ.irainr has a record tX this mintage, ” and the face of the dinSr 
and the diramwas adorned with the name and titles” of the king. — Elhot, u. 223. 

* Itasep, 'Useful Tobies, p. 258. 

* See Gen. Cunningham’s List, footed hdow, p, 65. 
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^.oll J boll .ijLo |JU!I a o=!>SJl ull=b J <_yll 

^Ull ^jOll *1U (Jjl*ll J lalL.lIt 

J k.U iHJl cjlfi »^U1 i,Jl J!U ^\U1 iUIl 

oU ^\}\ iUl jU ^Uh J iUl Jt iyi 

J ol LUI sUlXJ^ boll c£i\*^jjsr’ iUl 

^1 1 ^1 "* - |*b 

B The second hand or belt of Inscnpbons (connting fiom the base- 
ment upwards) is also filled in with a nearly similar enumeration 
ot the titles ol Muhammad hm SjSni, ccndndmg, howerer, with 
the hitherto norel designation or ^lill jjJb 


Inscnphona ot iiitj ud-im Aili). 

°eo^' ot tb Insenphon under the arch ot the easten 

entrance to the Kntb Itosfiue, at Dohli, dated i n 58 r -1191 i-n 
b en^b 4, ^ ^ ^ 

^bij 

»t,»hcallT.mmmal 

correct tt^,lpturti data T .», u -n ._ Cunningliam that 587 is the 

confidence m my edrtioa^f 1*^** “ question I stated with some 

cpigTsph ^ag 5 g- * Essay* (7ol. i , p 326) that the true date in 

I lad, in Jannary “^^tion for so jtos.tire an assertion was 

»lwlt ot Ih. ,1-^t ““O eren to the 

.cTotto. tru..' ;d oreir La. ™a Wor, by mean, of a 
l‘sl up, and, tnoreoTer, obscured oM t T** “ tl® mscnption was 

“ - 1. thi; and witL which 

JO tracings and paper impressions 
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j j 1^31^1 ijj^l j 

J^j>i i)Vi^ C®^®1 Li^ ui-iT Li-sti 

<t.vA J‘-s*^jjijJi3y ifJk- i^j-f 

, {rrisir™? }^ '■« uV 

ojjS* jjUjI ^_<Jb 

of all Eucli parts as presented aof difficolbcs, and this enabled mo to correct, 
TTithont hesitation, Syud Ahmad s reading of 

'^]^b jJ djliaj ys, jii A»U=u li-o” 

into the text gtren aboro— but the date vgs to in j spprchcnsion so obrioas, that 
I did not either eopj or tahe n mbbing of the words Howercr, to set the 
question deSnitcly at rest, I hare now sent out to Dchli, and hare had the doubtful 
passage czanuned anew bj a most competent antboniy, and tbc reply rcceircd is 
that there xs no detiH that the onit u ^ . and not points *re of but 

little consequence, the position of the elongated up strobe settles the question, m 
these eases, and os for the “two dots,” eren supposing them to exut, the dots 
are so scattered at hazard in these legends that hnt UtUo rchanco could be placed 
upon their refetruig more directly to ^...7 than to the penultimate letter of 
, i^hich u immediately orer it Ihn Batutah, dtmug his teaidcnee at the 
Court of Debit (a b 734-7t3),read the date on thoonginal monument as dSl A ii 
(french edition, ui. pp xi H6, I$l), hut the nustabo of enhstituting 
four for tne», in tbc dcciphcnDcnt of tbo intertwined tuffJira writing, 
would readily occur, cTcn if the error is not duo to tbc still more prohablo source 
of the careless copymg of his autograph MS 
As regards the hutoncal cndcnco to tbo date of 637 A n for the capture of 
Dehli by the Muslims, it u complete and consistent in the best autbontics, 
Hasan liiz&mi, a so to say contemporary, plAxslhe erent m 687 (Elliot, ii p 
216), and Mmh&j os SiiSj repeats in vanous forms, while treating of tho life of 
Aibeg, the confirmation of the same date (EUiot ii p 300 , Calcutta text, pp 
139, and at p 141, in noticing Kutb nd din’s death m 607 A n , it expressly adds, 
“from the first conquest of Dehli ( ^ to this time 20 years") 

The discrepancy which it has been attempted clumsily to correct in some versions 
of the Persian text seems to hare ansen out of the fimlty narratirc of the life of 
Mu izz ud dfn himself (Calcutta text, p 120 and note, p 139) 
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D Inscnphon over the northern entrance to the llosqne, dated 
AH 592=1195-6 An. 

'luJ ^ t/'Hl i 

J ^ tS (Knran, x. 26) l?|«s 

^jUzLJl ^Ixj a^UjJl * 

* . ,7*^^ j-®V 

E Date onthe CentreGatewayof theirosque,A.H-594=A D 1197-8. 

U. j j 

I consider tlat all tlcso inscriptions were osiecnted nnder 
the diiMt auspices of Kulb-ud-din Aibeg, tbough he em- 
blazons his oira name and title in n single and special 
instance. There is a further record of his active participa- 

ticn in the erection of these huadings on the defaced lower 
band of the Mmdr. immediately over the foundation course, 
where his recognized titles of^C' „o still 

much-debated quesKon.as to .e asmmed Hindu origin or 
he secondary adaptation b-he Muhammadans of th! pa^ 

IrTu '’“-J CunninghLs 

-J^gn by .,,*™^P^''i'>-‘_w.=eptionofthe 

nrifi 1 a . ^ inind conclusive,® 

ftcintemafrdrctSrr 

“ancacidae inscnptions themselves: for. by 

,wrtaacc of » » v 

,* ^‘^•Tu-Sunno*^®® ot Pnnse^i^ , , 

Iin'r BTiTr 

-;rjL'™L7j.TrTh^ 

placed. In this eiaaiaatwa I too^ PP 23, 30, 3i. 
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pmty of reasomog — if tHe ISXinar had been a mere adaptation 
of Eai Pithora’s one stoned building — would not a similar 
boast have decorated its largely sculptured walls to that so 
tnumphantly engraved on the mostjue of the same penod, 
where the " twenty-seven Idol temples,” the very pillars of 
which are seen in their varied ornamentation around the 
square of the court-yard, are monumentally recorded as 
having contnhuted to the erection of the dominatmg reli 
gioi^ edifice of the Conqueror’s faith ? 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmir, which, like the edifice at 
the Eutb, was avowedly bmlt of tbo motenals contnhuted by 
the local idol temples, also bears an epigraph dated durmg 
the reign of hlu’izz ud din Muhammad bin Sam Colonel 
Lees has propounded a translation^ of this inscription, to the 
following effect — 

"(Thu Masjid was built) donog the guardian*hip of Akbar, the 
eon of Ahtnad (by the help of God), the creator, the everlasting, in 
the month of Zi Hijjah, fire hundred and ninety six ’’—General 
Conoingham, Archeological lleport, 1864 5, p 9 

• Taj ud din Jlduz 

Closely connected with the imperial coinages of Mn’m- 
ud dm Mubaunnad bm Sam nro the pieces struck by his 
Lieutenant Sjhizf ■^c.vwNiS wtas. va 

copper, silver, or gold, modified in their legends from time 
to time according to the relative* positions of the master 
and tho trusted slave, who had so won upon his lord’s 
fa%our that tho latter, before his death, had designed to 

* At Ajmfr the Sultiu "desttoyed tbft piUan and fonndahona of Ito idol temples 
and bn U m tbeir itcad most^nes and coUeges — T&j ul Majstr Ell ot, u 215 

» The text la not appended. 

* Propcrly^,^ a star Elpbisstone has 'Eld6z 
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THE 001^S OF 


appoint him his successor m Ghazni ^ The earliest coins 
bearing the name of Hduz, are those apparently struck at 
his ongmal seat of govemment, Kanndn, a most important 
and vital position on the mam line of communication be- 
tween Ghazni and the Indus, on the Bungush route * On 


» Minl&j TIS Sir&j says the Salt&n gere himaiU-i “ a blach ensign ” 

.iiU ^\laLi jl ,\xj di i3y |_,T and 


T N Calcutta Text, 133 etc Uyln ^^UsL. 

* The approxunate poation of ttua place la Lat 33* 40 , Long 70* 20 A 
Tillage of the name still exists to mail, the ancient site Ibn Athir refers to it as 
jjjU J ^ Lja^ yU/, ma fmtbtr ^ Jljj 

Otto rat™ oe to bo foood ut TlbM. Mrabttmi, ,«J „„ , Hpbuutomi 
Oataol,! 420, u. lit ( 365 ) H T IW, Jotmt. A. Soe Beo^I, ,1. 553 , 
BibtfiMemora.pp 150-168, Bnsp.Pensblah, 1 . 200, Brice, Jlohemmaaaa 
Hist. u. 803, SToscoti, Balocbirtiii, etc 1 . Ill, Woodi Orta, 151. Hliote 
Butorucs, U.221, £51 


Oat baotrledg. of the geoetaphp ot Ibia put oj tbe eouatry baj bceo We 
loeieurf ot late by Major Lamsaeaei'Misjioo to Kaadabit' fm 1858) Hia 

M !~d tbe teat real, (roar K.bit loiard. Gbu.l «, far „ Brwar Bat 
bWeirformt,..!. tbo report «h regard to tbe particalu place tort 

called Kraba, Kbicb appear, to be otaated off lb. araa Irm of coiaiaamca. 

toa,.. a loag glea, cteadtap for 16 aulea to tbe TT If W betwra. 

t™ bold .par. paraHa, 0,. ^ 

doraraueg peupo. .f ,p . i„ <„ ^ 

boanced’ oTr’ " “ P"- 

.b..ber,'..d rCrlZ^a”'’''" ‘ 

».«« etpraoioj. „ « A “T 

larreariar L O -o, a” “ “*“1 “ ATan-.™ and tbe plaral 

tb. geaeru J “ ^acoboaall, ...a, a.. „f pp. 1... 

tbe ATarraoMaa from the Arabr tributary knorra as 

perfection of the mtem of a i “ Semitic Tmtmg and the un- 

■ertaiaty m ft, a.s„,.,. of"'p “" 1 ^?"*'' “““I " ” 

geograplfal term,, bat all tba roatomb, m 
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these moneys he styles himself simply On his sub- 

sequent issues, when in charge of the metropolis of Ghazni, ho 
accommodates his titles to 


the present case go to prore Uiat the snrnTing local pronunciation shonld 
rale in detenmning the qaeshoa On the other hand, the naae of the Fersiun 
proTinco of nsder vhich general denominational head this place u 

classed bp the Arab geographers, is itself unsettled and iDdctcrminate, the ^ Ol 
£jimt “aTform," of the Sanskrit interpreters, is altogether against the 
Greek Kapticwia, or the Latin Carmania , moreorer, oar latest commentators on 
the Arahic form of cannot pronoonce decisirely rrhether it should be 

transbteratedaa ^rman or ZTm<i»(Dict.Geogr de la Perse C B deMajnard 
Pans, 1861). The Pehlri orthography of the official Sassanian cuius is 
Tshcie the simple absence of the expressed t presupposes the short c. The 
fort of Kttrrani, situated in about 50*— 70* 10*, some 118 miles by road 

front Eob&t (p 51), staadiog at an estimated height of 6,000 feet abore 
the sea, is desenhed by Major Lninsden “as the residence of the local 
goremor It is a square mud eoclosore, mth faces about 100 yards long, 
hamg Ivyyti, or round toreers, at the angles and is the cestro of each face 
There u but one gateway, towards the west , and oronnd the interior of the walls 
are bidit quarters for the gamson and a b&air , while a second square, with faces 
parallel to those of the extenor work, fomsa citadel, containing the magazines and 
othe quarters of the commandant, a covered way, and ditchwhichcanhemadewet 
or dryat pUasme,ruiis all round the works, the latter is crossed hy a drawhndge , 
• • . the thickness of the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although 

ample to present an insunnountahle obstacle to any ordinary irregular iffghin 
force” (p 61), ThedirectroutetoEunnhnfromGhazDliaTanoualyBtatedbythe 
IfieiueTitjeograpliers at three or four days march 'We hare no account of 
the intermediate stages, or the nature of Oie passes , hut, even assuming it at 
four days journey, the marching must have been good Lumsden's map would 
make the distance, as the crow dies about 82 miles. 

* J E^S jx. 380, 1,0 9 (with the Ekrmdn Ball rererse) A binominal 
com, without the usual figured dence, with ornamental Eufio letters (Anana 
Antiqua, pL xx fig ig), shows an advance upon tha unpretmtious legend to 
Jr .v.- , Similar titles, hut omitting the prehnuoary 
i'A-s, and m his own sole name, may be seen in l,o 8, ir,E.A S ix 380 
These last coins have The Horseman reverse 
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the co»s of 


but m either case reserving the place of honour lor his Bove- 
reiga's kuchitory designafaorts (ffo 23) ^ There are several 
vaneties of these^mintages,* but the most interesting phase 
in the history of these viceregal issues, is the production of 
honoraiy posthumous mcdak (for such, their unusual weight ^ 
imphes them to he), in the sole name of the “Martyred” 
Monarch some considerable interval after his death (Nos 20 
and 21)8 followed hy Ndoas hret advance towards virtual 
mdependence, still associated with the recognition of the 
j— £J1 the Martyred Saltan, hut marked hy the 

assumption, m his own right, of the titles of jjUaLJl 
* The great Sult&n, Solt&n of the ^ast” (No 
23) But the more direct hearing of the monetary ar 
langements of Ilduz upon the Dehli senes ^th which we 
are chiefly concerned cotamences when, having heai driven 
out of Ghazni hy ’A14 ud dm Muhammad Khwirzim Shah, 
and attempting to establish himself on Indian soil, he fell 
readily mto the manners and customs of the country, and 
fxiDfA Dehhtcdlas, both m metalhc alloy and typical design, 
assimilated to the prevaihng local currencies of mixed silver 
and copper, whose singular comprehensive range is even now* 
hut imperfectly detenmned The legends on this particular 
class of money, though frequently published, have as yet been 
only imperfectly interpreted * Theji may, however', he safely 
transcribed os now prmted (under No 24) 


* J IL\.S u p 3 8 golil, ^o 6 rm. p 197 sHrer KO 42 
» The Twlero traiiUea jpeak* of s merre on the part of the IHamd, to 
Tceogniie a jUtb luaj hnt home testtmony disposes of this firtion m the afOrma 
on of I e Immediate mannimmoa ud recognition of Ilduz by Mahmud, the head 
ofth^a^j «>aWhenofMnh«n»adhmSto(T JLp 134) 

e^r WiUonenggertidtM wading JsJi^ p hntftie 

tnior of the and the mer. n» of ,h'e special attribute of 



No. 20. Gold, TOght, 320 grs. Size 10. Unique in this 
form. B.ll. Qhnznf. a.ii. 



■s— Ul 31 4_]1 3 

1 — 1 ! *3iA,sr^ 

llargin, 2 jJlJjUj jJl 

tijU J ^ 



j' — r — 

' ■* iX4bS^ 

Mat^— in four divisions— 
containing portions of Surah 
1^ 9. Kordn. 


No. 21 . Gold. TVcigM, 9G grs. Size 7. Ordinajy current form 
of com, hut -nith identical legends. 2.31. Ghaznf, A.ir. 603. 
J.E.A.S. xvii. ISG. 


No. 21o (ITo. 4, p. 14). sjiygj 3 ^ pj . 

A.ir. 604 A.n. CoL Guthrie. 


•Id OTdmanly dulortud „„ L , , " ‘'"d"™*!? ••uttrf, 

prfW c..» i. tt. BmUh 
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ITo 22 Gold "vreistt 61 gts Uniiiue E I Collection 
Gbazoi, AH? 


Central Area 

EaU Surface 


I»Luca 1I jjLls 1..I.11 

J— itJI 


c'-' 0-' 

jj ijJtjLjjkJl 

Margin, — £ s>i^ 

j^-L-d 




Abu ^jhSn, in hta Xanun, speciallf designates Gbazni as 
tliX* 


Ko 23 Sihtr "Weight, 108 5 gw Ghazni, a n 610 
Col Qathne 


Small square urea -with r oroad 
margin 




uLUJl 


LJISI 

i-11 Aajt* 

U 

ti Aj^ ajLj) jJIjjs 

jyJti 





tAj-ud-d’in tlduz. 
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270. 24. Silrer and Copper ■Weight, 55 grs. 

The ChohSn Horseman in onl- 
Une, mth Ildna’a tpectal 
symbol, “a star,” beloTT 
the horse. 

Legend 

For engravings, see Piinsop’s Essays, xrvi. 45, and Ariano Antique, 

Before taking leave of the Ghori connexion Tvith Indio, it 
is as well to complete the series by a casual notice of tho 
coins of Alahmud bin Ghlas'iid-din linbammad bin Sdm, 
who succeeded on his father’s death (in A.n. 690), under 
the appointment of his uncle, Hu’izz'ud'dtn, to tho charge 
of the provinces of Bust, Furrah, and Isfamr. On tho 
great Soltdn’s assassination in a.ti. C02, hlahmdd became 
the virtual head of the house, and nominally supremo over 
all the whole array of family slaves, many of whom had 
now become most powerful and effectively independent rulers 
lu the various sections of tho empire. 

The general type of execution of these pieces, their die 
sequence following the coins of ilu’izz-nd-din (No. 6, ante), 
and the Hindi legends, alike confine them to Indian soil, 
though it is difficult to fix them to any special locality. Tho 
letters of the Sanskrit title follow the models of the Sindi or 
Punjdbi alphabets in the reversal of tho lower limb of tho ^ 
and the open fop of the tj. But whether these coins were 
issued by Ilduz, or by local governors opposed to bis preten- 
sions on lluhammad Gbori’s death, or even, as is not im- 
possible, minted by Kutb-ud-din himself, in the outlying 
districts of LAhor, it would be premature at present to 
attempt to decide. 


■■ -U 


jjJi j 

j = .. 
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If" 25. Silver .nd Copper, -nr,; 

nearly ideofacal rrrU. tlose ofVe. 4. pi. ; 

Tte OhohSn ^ ‘ — *- 


Horseman 

ieffend-^ 
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’^ees of a dolled ootcr ^ ’ 

™ble on the better apecmTs '"“C” ™ 

Mekmdd, see I E A S n „ 17,,^ "f » “m of 

158 ) P-1”. (SeoalsoJEAS.irvii p 

^^S-™Kn,„a..,eO2.eO7)Ap.I206-:2)o.). 

:: P -e fpi. , 

^5 ‘ine ho coatoned l„ pot ““h 

Mahaauaad tia S4ai, ia tl.„ 0«>oral of 

‘hau attaehes ,„ hi, ‘l^Iana, 

° ’™S““P Trom his „oi„p, , " f ““'‘“ad *0 hoaoars 

;'°>-e-lProaindaa,h::S:„r"r™“'“'y-.a!:: 

“etera section of the empire -eaJ 4 '’°'° ■' “d 

'“"-"-e^rsphroi., -‘leatato, 

P'8»l.rrom hjrtj.'L'l ““''' “ "w«*r Ibal I, I"* 8'™ <» mlilaM 
“"••".".J K I--, a Ibis"?'' P 1™- •ee.lsoBho,, 

tJ ! “ llie moon,*' 
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to which he himself may fee said to hare brought it, prior to 
his investiture with the emblems of tegal dignity by Mahmud, 
the nephew and hereditary successor of Muhammad GhorL, 

Afl I am anxious to compress these preliminary notices of 
the lives and fortunes of the different monarchs, I append in a 
Tabulated form a concise outline of the more prominent events 
in which Xuth-ud-din was concerned, derived chiefly from 
the Persian text of the work of Mihaj-ns Sirdj, a contem> 
porary historian : — 

Appointed to Government of Kohrdm (pp. 120, 139) 

A.H. 587. Captures Mlrafc and DeUi. (A.n. 6SS, the overthrow of 
Prtnvi Baja by Muhammad Ghori.) 

„ 589. „ Boel. (a-it. 590. The Soltis defeats Jaichand 

of Benares and Kanaoj.) 

„ 590. „ Tangar (Bidna). 

„ 593. Expedition against Bhima deva of Nahrwdla. 

• (Muhammad Bahhtter Ebiljf operates against Behdr and 

Bengal under the auspices of Euth'Ud'din (pp. 140, 
161). 

„ 599. Capture of Kdlinjar (TdJ al Madsir). 

„ 602. Proceeds hrom Bchll to Ldhor (in Zil Ko’dah assnmes the 
« title of Saltan in form). Contest with Taj-ud-dfa 

Ilduz, and capture of Ghazni, Irom which he retreats 
after 40 days’ occupation (pp. HO, 134-5). 

,, 607. Billed hy a*faU ironi his horse, at Ldhor (Taj ul Maasir). 

Kuth-ud-dln, while acting as Viceroy for Muhammad-hin- 
Sdm, naturally issued the money of his government in the 
name of his master. No. 10 of this series bears signs of 
being tho produce of the Dohli mint, and probably repre- 
sents the ordinary coins produced under his auspices. The 
oriental reverence attaching to the right to coin militates at 
first sight against any inference that Aibek struck no money 
bearing his own superscription ; at tho same time, it is 
possible that his experience in. the realities of kingly power, 

3 
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before he orrived at the' nominal rank of an independent 
sovereign, may have rendered him careless of the mere out- 
ward forms of royalty j among which last might well be 
classed an issue of coin, for the solo purpose of proving the 
existence of the power of coining.' 

But many other reasons present themselves to account for 
what is, up fo this time, only negative evidence of such 
abstention, i e. the absence of any single piece, in the now 
ample modem collections, hearing name and title. That 
he was not averse within safe limits to glorify himself, the 
Dehli ITonumental Inscriptions have already shown ; that, 
Vassal as he was, a (juasl vassalage was exacted from a 
fellow general in Bengal, is equally obvious * But it is 
evident that a stray and subdued boast on an isolated 
building in distant Dehli, or an unwritten claim to 
allegiance from a still more distantly detached commander 
whose first equipment was clearly due to his organization, 
were far less hazardous proceedings than the easily proven 
treason of coming money in his own name, specimens 
of Tvhich, carrying his obvious condemnation, might have 
reached his royal master by the very speedy transport of 
Indian runners » WUp ho himself at last ascended the 


din SiS to this kmg u bom the mint of Entb-nd- 

“ rcpecttohisfiiU Sogmneeto 
IbnBatubdiin h ™ traditions which reached 

mtervd after the medenU 

whit coma conld'^dn^if”^^ Bisainian penod, we haTe a cunous example of 
«thmg mo„ 1°;! ^ “«ly to proTe an act of rehelhon- 

pirtj ® was necessary than to rtamp com m the name of the suspected 

nornuusd, the ion of *^^**”™ — Bahr&m Chohln, the general of 

under Sihah and his son, nca7ST^\^!^‘’ defeating the Tdrks, 

' * portion (one fifth) of the immense 
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• 

throue at L&hor, hia circdmstances do not aeem to havo been 
very prosperous ; oil tho availablo trcallh of India had already 
been concentrated at Ghazni,* and ho hiniselC was possessed 
of on exaggerated propensity to Eastern munificonce, which 

earned for hi™ tho titles of XtoK JtaLhs/i, giver of Lake,”* 

• 

booty obtained on tbe occuion to Ibe kinff, bu tauter, in ^bc*e mind doubts 
were created by hostile counsellors as to the good faith of Bahr&m in the matter, 
and harsh measnres Tore eontempUted against him , aMordiogly, to meet tbu 
norement, ho adopted the eipcdicnt of coiaing money in his dutant camp, bear- 
ug the name of the king s son and bur, Efauird Parflr, who had hunsclf no 
thoughts of rebellion Tbese pieces ho forwarded in largo sons to lladain, and 
other sections of the empire, a demonstration which directlf led to suspicion in the 
{athec's mind, followed rcry naturally by the flight of the compromised Ehusni 
from the capital into Aiaxbaij^ and ultimately resulting, after certam i&ter* 
mediate phases, in the absolute dctirotiment of Uie leigning moiia«h. 

Taban s account of tbe details u as fottowa — Bahram Chobin— 

a j |*Lj y ^ J-o ij 

' ^}ji 1 **^^ 

j 

, 1}^ ^ 4^ I7 

hW tavAift T>iia u not a Tcry first class text, but it is suffl* 

ciently intelligible See also Do Sacy, Mem Bur Dit Antiquitds do la Terse, 

895, Masaudi, French Edition, u 2H 

^ LT^ J' * 

p 125 ,jjh ^ (jwUS \jOyLj 

See also Bnggs’ Fensbtah, l p 187. 

4*a <U& * 

Tabalit i NSsiii, Calcutta text, pp 135^ 149, les 
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and Sahm Sant, “a second H&tim Tat," which was anything 
but calculated to leave him an overflowing treasury 
I revert to Muhammad hm Sam’s coinages in order to 
notice his more pecuharly Indian issues, with reference to 
their bearmg upon the present inquiry His conquests, it 
may be remarked, were always a^ociated with an adapts 
tion more or less complete, of the local currency , hence we 
find the peculiar typo of the Ghon Horseman retained in 
its own locality ^ the distmctive Kurmdn outhne of the Bull 
of Siva mamtams its identity through succeedmg foreign 
dynasties ,* the XaAor mintages of Khusru Afnlik had already 
lost their typical emhlems, and subsided into the use of 
simple hteral legends in the Persian character,® but Ajmir, 
Hehh, Mult&o, and Sind each preserved, hut httle modified 
a Tiighra outhne of the early device of the first Brahman 
kings of Kabul, ^ — the Cavalier with the reverse of the Sacni 
Snll a type which survived m, full distmctness at Bami^n 
to the days of Aii ud din Muhammad Khw&nzmi, and in the 
Horseman obverse descended to Jelil-ud«dln, only to dis 
appear under his Moghul conquerors ^ The Indian cur 
reucies of the four localities above mentioned varied le^ m 
the typical details than m the forms of the alphabet ruling m 


’ No 6 pi 1 also J B A S nu pp 198 205 

* The Kuimln Bull was peculiar instead of the recnmhent posture of the pro 
tolype It u represented as ftandmg up the hanug a very wooden appear 
The word Suntan is occasiouallj introduced on the aide of the 

inmoL J'R.AS xt 205 

on the ^ ** the recnmhent Boll 

JBA.S eol ix ptm No 163— Bhusni Maliks corns 

«ayNsceninAnauaAnt.qaa,pl.xx fig 16 aadJRAS « pp 373-4 

pi XIX figs 1* ‘ KT Tol 1 p 299 , JLnaaa Ant 

Us ” “'■ff 351-2 JHAS IT., p 2«3 
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eacU division of tlie country, and the care and artistic efTect 
of the die execution. '• 

I do not propose to follow these peculiarities in any detail, 
but I wish, to bring prominently to notice that up to the date 
of the death of Muhammad bin Sdm (in a.h. 602) this BehU- 
icdl or Chital currency sufficed for all the wants of the Indian 
population, and that, as far as can he discovered, no money 
in gold or silver was coined in the newly conquered pro- 
■vinces, with the exception of the equally imitative and ephe- 
meral sequence of Kanauj gold. This circumstance directly 
brings us again to confront the question as to whether 
Kutb-ud-din Aihek really issued coin in his own name ? or if 
he contented himself with the ample circulating medio he 
had already, as local governor, put forth in the name of his 
Suzerain P Kutb-ud-din, as has been noticed, was celebrated 
<for his liberality and profusion, and, doubtless, much of the 
wealth of India had recently gone to enrich the foreign in- 
vaders, of every class, quite apart from what eventually found 
its way into the Imperial treasury. His fellow Sipahs&ldt in 
Bengal, Muhatamad Bahhtiat Khilji, seems to have uttered 
no coin ; and we have seen the reserve exercised by Tdj- 
ud-din Hduz in abstaining from an independent issue, 
even to tho extent of perpetuating his master’s name on the 
currencv long after his assassination. Minhdi us-Sir^, writ- 
ing as a contemporary, has left us a touching little episode 
in reference to these very matters. He tells us that Mu’iz- 
ud-din in speaking, on one <wcasioD, of the failure of his line 
in default of male offspring, regarded the circumstance ns a 
matter of merely subordinate regret, adding, “have I not thou- 
sands of children in my TurW doves who will succeed to my 
kingdoms, and after my deafli will continue the JDadlah (the 
public prayer) in my name?” And the author goes on to 
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relate hoi7, up to tie date of his Own writing in a h 658, 
Buch respect had been shown to the great Sult&n's memory ^ 
There is no doubt that the most authontatire historical 
statements concur in representmg that Kutb»ud din Aihck 
did com money in ins own name, but tbe assertions come 
only m the conventional association of the right to com as 
one of the cherished and sentimental attributes of royalty * 
The removal of his court from Dehli to L&hor® may have had 
something to do with the non appearance of money marked 

cjiXb illjl.' iJT kjJp ' 

} oy ^ d 

J ^ 

d »U. lib ^ ji d ^ 

3 lT***'*^ 3 ^ ^ j> c:-jU> \j 

Js~ A/ ti— il .JjUi-. 

Tabakat i Ifasin, p 132, C \itta Text — [^j] 

JU jjjA) b ^ Jj1 J\ tiJX« j * 

> Jl-jUf. CLiA, jl i_~LU AH= , " 

T N p iPt.— Jy 

uttJ- ,y , 

'■y 0-^1^ yU=L ^ |.U ou^ ^.a!I 
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by his name, and the extreme crudity of the Tery rare pieces 
of ArSm Shdh,* with their exceptional Persian legends, might 
also ho taken to imply a disused or impracticed metropolitan 
mint, were it not that there is cause to assign these issues to 
the provincial govemments of Gwalior or Kdlinjar. 

Entb-ud-dia had so long effective!}' wielded the powers of 
king that the death of the Suzerain Sultdn made little real 
change in his position ; and holding the essentials, he may 
well have extended hut slight attention to the minor demon- 
strations and manifestoes otherwise needed for a newly-made 
monarch. Had Euth-ud*dfa left behind him numismatic re- 
cords in the higher metals, commemorative of his momentary 
occupation of Ghazni, in hostile opposition to Ilduz,® which 
was essentially a contest for kingship, it would have been 
quite consistent with probabilities} but the absence of purely 
•Indian money bearing his stamp, under all the circumstances 
now stated, need cause no particular astonishment. 

T.K. p. If 

* hos. 11, 12, pj i. Xhe other face of these corns is an imilatioa of, if not an 
ahsolnte employEiest of, « ready prepared die ef eoe tias* of Muhammad bin 
Sins’ Hindi money. 

’ Tho period extended orer forty dajr —.Mmh&j us-Sirij, p 135, Calcutta Text. 
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Third Kirq (a n 607 , a d 1210) 

succeeded his father^ Aibel. , but after a reign, cir 
eumscnbed in its geographical limite, of barely one year, dur 
ing which, he lost many of the provinces of his nominally m 
hented kmgdom, he was defeated and deposed by Altamsh, 
at that time governor of Buddon hlinhdj us Sir&j mentions 
that at Arim s death Hindust&n was divided into four pnn 
cipahties— Smd m the possession of Nlsir ud dm Kubi 
chah, Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to 
Shams ud dm Altamsh , Lalhnauti was held h} the Khilji 
chiefs. All Mardan having thrown off his allegiance on the 
death of Kutb ud din , and Lihor remained a subject of con 
tention between the rulers of Smd, Dehb, and Ghazni 

(Efo 13 Hate I ) 

Copper, 54 grs Very rare (Kalinjarllmt>) 

Oliem, m imperfecUj formed Persian letters- 

(jUahJl jbi j.ljl 

The victonoTW Aram Shah, the Sultan 

Mene~-Ruie traces of the figara of the horseman similar 
to the on line of the device on the Ifarwar coins. 


Oirerre— The 


(No 14 Date I) Copper 
same as that^of Im 26 


No 27 





Patbav Toot Iit ScpRtr, kiab C^aiiois 

From a slcctcb by J Fergusson, Esq ^ 

•' Al a ftntrat rul*, U* rattan tomtt art eamplrft txompi** 0 / Saraeenu ityle, and 
(roerl tfll%ni\t4ti>yn Bur (Aw ««» n«Cttt'r«y* r^« , /“r, « fn Wwr 

tartttr Ifai^tus, Itrjf tantlimra approprfattd tht rrmatnt 0 / raina srcAirrcfurf io tact 
{iirmfttrd <rouU< e/»r»elmy <S»«fc©I» taiUiujr //»m pny'nol tnuimtid I^«n fom- 

ptundtiiffif*! art frtqutntly etmpaitd of only four piUart, tappartxng a tmall dome, but 
mortfmeroWy ej hrdrr, arTanyid, o»H» Juana dorntt wuojly ore, tn on etiajon tcorted 
i«M a tquart, lappcrUnj a dew* t/iltgtflyptinltd/arm ’'■^IWgwon, U 651. 


roDHTii Kojo (aji 007 - 633 ; a.p. 1210 - 1235 ). 

Shams-ud-di'n-Alfomsli, the greatest of the Slave Kings, 
the slave of a slave : rising, h'jvrove' ^ sou- 

in-law to his master, ho finr* P* premier qm r^gna dans U 

. , -idaat Amt son ar^cmest an trdne, il 

m tho legitunato soccesa m. p I6i. 
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once realized in the .elave market , but Bad&uni gives a very 
different version of the denvation of the name 

i_ « *^0 ^ I Aa *uj 


OnTLnra op tke Eise op ArTiiraTT- 

(following the Calcutta Persiaa text of lliohaj usSiraj, p 168,etse^ )* 
Purchased ^ith auother Turk, called Aibak Tarnghaj, for 
the sum of 1,00,000 jitals, by Kutb nd dfn, at Dehli 
Governor of Gwalior on its capture'm 592 (p 169) 

„ of Paru (Bulandsbahar) 

It o^Bud&on 


‘ I hareribnuttcd thu passage, with the entire range ofTariants, to Mr Redhouse, 
in the hope that he aught lolre the difficultj of Iheongm of the name His reply 
la not cenclnnTe, though its grammatical cntieisms may chance to promote an 
eTentnal eolntionof tte enigma “Talcing Badhnai’s parapaph as teat, I may point 
ont that though^! mean* 'moon,* and may stand for ‘he 


took, leized, eclipsed, the latter word, in the passive form, J * it was 
u alwaya employed to eiprees the phenomenon of an eclipse, as 

Ji ‘ft. mm u 0. TO ... .dip., ot ft. * 

, atiU the tJ of our word u ©at of the required place Badhuni s remark 
may o one of those eastern gnesse* erne so often meets with, and really beside the 
****‘'^*' weighing also the Sanskrit transcription 
ambcri d has become misplaced bythetran- 

aboTi* til . 1, really one of the two passive compounds shown 

ng writing, as « often found in Indian Turki Lexicons 

This would make • 7 'Y'*’-' 

or 1 , this latter being nearer to the 

nt transenptiM, and to the Petewn 

VIZ ,*cfy.tui(ifmflst, eclipse 

be wnttenm two words 

«adnforecorrccUyrtUl ,Vth as a. "u-''- 1.57*^ 

>0 , \ 
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STuniikSY or THE Etests or Aetahsh’s Eeiqs 
607 Accession. Tdj nd dm Ddoz sends ham, m delegated 
BOTcreignty, a y*?* and Baton) 

ITasir ud dfn Knhachah daspntes his title to Labor, 
Tiharhind, (Sirhind), and Kohram 
612 Taj nd din, driven into Hindustan by the Khwanzmis, 
13 defeated, captured, and imprisoned at Budaon, 
irhere he died, as his tomb testified 
614 Kdsir ud dtn Kubdchah defeated Government of Labor 
confided to Nhir nd dm Mahmud, the heir apparent 
618 Jel^Ll nd din Khtvanzini, defeated by Changiz Eban on 
the Indus, attempts to estabUsb himself m Hindustan, 
but 13 forced to tale refuge in Sind 

622 Altamah proceeds to Bengal, and receives the submission 

of Ghfds ud din Ehiljf 

623 Bontambhor captured 

624 Handor (in the Sirrabk Hills) captured 

625 U’chh surrenders Nasir din drotvns himself at Bhakar 

(pp 144, 173) 

626 (In Ilahl ul awual) the Emissary of the in>BTif A1 llus 

tan«ir arrives at Hehli 

626 (Jumad ul airwal) Kevrs of the death of the Sultau’s 

eldest son, 2fasir ud dm Mahmud, roaches the capital 

627 Disturbances in Bengal in consequence ’Ala ud din 

Jfini appointed to Lakhnauti (p 174) 

629 Siege of Gwalior* captured, in Safar C30, after eleven 
months’ resistance 

631-2 Expedition to JIfilwn, Bhilsa,* and Ujain 
633 „ towards Mnltan 

„ (20, Sh’aban), Altamsb dies 

The Butlh&as, lie work of 300 yean noticed, its partial destruction, etc 
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17o zsnu 

Silver "Weight, 149 7 grs Very rare Col Guthne 
(Pnnsep com B if "Weight, 164 grs ) 



Obteesb Eetzbsb 

Square area Square area within a circle 

. ,>11 

Margm omamentoUcroU laswd obhUrated 

I had, from the first, supposed that these excephonal corns 
were primarily designed to mark the occasion of the arrival 
of the Khahf a diploma, recogmzmg tho new Muslim Empire 
of India-at Dehli, on the 23rd of tho first month of a H 626 , • 
but the absence of any date on tho smgle specimen I was 
ahle to quote m 1846, and tho uncertainty with regard to 
the period of issue of tho pieces giving the full and com 
Pletc titles of the Sultdu, made me hesitate to assume 
hat these coins, hearing the sole and isolated name of the 

pieces anterior to rn’l“6°b”f 

of tho wntcTB of th .1 ’ relative testimony 

” of the day, 
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the author of the Tdj-ul-Madair, refers his money values 
nearly exclusively to Dilhicakf while Minhij-u8»Sir4j, who 
had more extensive and later experiences, reckons his totals 
in chiials and tankas of silver (pp 162-4, 316). The Chitals 
I conclu&e to he merely a continuation of the old Sindu 
Dehliw&ls under the more popular and less exelualvely me- 
tropolitan name, without however accepting any necessary 
identity between the palpable coins and the money of account 

It is quite true that the Tij ul Mo&sir alludes to Dirhams 
and Dinirs,^ hut these were the names of the current coins 
of the conqueror’s own land, and their mention was merely 
conventional, and in no wise designed to mark any fixed 
variety of piece, as may be seen from the contemporaneous 
reproduction of the gold currency of Kansuj (No- 17) in 
the full traditional fahrio and intrinsic value of the locahty 
to which it belonged. Horeover, it may be seen how 
distinctly the TanJcah was Hxe accepted and recognized 
term in India, by the fact that the great hinhmud of 
Ghazni, while continuing to make use of the ordinary 
.mint designation of Difham, m the Kufic legend, of his 
new L&hor coinage of “Mahmudpur,”* admits the corres- 
y 

* Hasatt K\L&Eii aay*, for msfance, in tefetti/ce to tte occasion of the captate 
of Ucnarcs by Uabammad bin Sam, that tba face of the and dirbam svas 
adotnedTOth the name and blessed titles of tV^hing (Elliots Hutonans, u. 223) 
And ogam, on £titb nd din's accession, “ F-'oiu Peshawnr downimds the public 
prayers and coinage of diniis and dirhasB throogbont the whole country, full of 
nrers, rcceired honor and embeUishmeDt from bia name and royal titles ' (u. 236) 

* Albinim, SI Eeinand s J'bJj ^ Fragments, pp 88, 114, 

Albirdni, MS SirH Elliot’s copy , Elliot’s Historians, i 62, 

MSS Hatfrnh Taiiantj,^^, Spreager’s Map, No 

Tost und Eeiseroutea des Orient^ Leipog, 1864, JnynboU, lex Geo 

These coins hare such special daunx upon our attcstiOD, under many xaned 
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ponding word ^ tala (or tatikd) in the Sanskrit legend 
on the roTcrse 


aspccti, that I traoscnbe the latest lerued rersion of the legends, and reproduce 
an lUustrabTe wood block of the Hindi &ce 


63Tcr Size, 4} weight 45 4 gzs Struck at hlahmddpdr, i. b 418, 419 


Obtebse 



ti ifahmlSd 


“The uiTuIblfl (u) eae 
“llnhammad lacamatwn 
“ KiBg Mahmfld '• 


Eevebse 

jjUJI 

d ■■■)_]! SI ^13 
~j d — I H (J^j 

^ (j.. ^ ^ j 




JjAJi'* 




<111 




jUj i-l 


^UjUjU 


I • 

^ 81= 

In 1!,. n. / r ■''■'•"Wl'i"- S,mMI 418 

Ibn Ar.Hc 1-J °rm^S n',' Ti!!*? " 

f,,L ", “ »t llehmddplir, Bamrat 418 

Joir A.H , Tory the „:anr.nal le.end 
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In consecutive accordance inth tins suggestion of an 

has to be applied to arc all open to cnbeisnii find stQl more so is the 
rendering of as nctonons, but tba ^ um its fit place, and there are 

many mflenons of ^ Xn, “to do,’* (*61^1 “an act," JTiniiusfent “to do” 
(Ls iv jd, “ done,” etc ), Trhicli might fell m mth the present loose conditions 
•m so popular an eipres«iQa as “Ylctonoos Samrat’ An association 'which is 
the more natural, as ttis particular type of money seems to hare been iDtrodoced 
for the pnrpose of marking Ifahmfida final tnnmph, m getting possession of 
Lhhor, a conquest -which was not aduered so early as has usually been supposed 

On prenons occasions, when I had fewer specimens to depend npon, and none 
that garo the written Sif/U counterpart of the JOjnrfi figured date for -418, 1 read 
the unit figure as ^ =2 1 now see that it u id efiect an oddly ehaped 'C s8, and 
that the 0 u formed, like many of our modem figures for the same number, by 
an addition to the 8 itself, thus V! • the u the ordinary form, and the S follows 
the proper Eashtnin outlmo of that figure The Knfic dies for these coins must 
hare been entrusted to a first class artist, for they arc uniformly eicellently 
fashioned and correctly marked ui ihedetaib, whereas the legends on the Hindi 
face of the coinage rasy considerably in their execution, and the orthography 
and the forma of the chanctm themselrcs are crude and uncertain in the 
extreme ^ erertheless these brief records cootribnte sereral Taluable indications 
'of the adranee made in the Sanskrit palaeography of the period. 

Thodenrationof the term. rcnAouuiicortaitt, £rskise(whose note on the subject 
18 appended) supposed (bat it came from (be ChaghsUi Turki for but tbu 
u scarcely probable The word may bare bees of Tnrhaian ongia, very early 
identified with Indian speeth , wo hare it u vanwis fonns in the modem lenia. 
culars ‘Wilson remarks that (aW u “ tn all the dialects laxly used for money in 
general,’ u (ittiM is ••a stamped com in general, hut the latter word also meant 
a weight of silrer equal to four mMet la Tclngn, (itnian is “a coin formerly 
current, bat now U‘cd only in account, equal to four sijrer /anam There was a 
gold fanlam ud a copper com suuiliily named, both obsolete Hence, we hare 
fen^afdld, “a mint,” but, on the oQicr hand, we have and 
fanla (Canarese), tineal, “Borax, ’ which nmy re associata the term with "white ” 
Ertkme says, “It may be added, that the word (onta or tariff a is of Chaghathi Tdrki 
origin, being denred front iany, which m that language means wftete , having the 
s.ame origin as the a«pcr (from fiowpot, white) of tho modem Greeks, the Ak-cha 
of the Osminli Tniks, the {Jlart of the Hiagrehans, and many other monies, all 
originally ngmfjmg leitls (Josa fa Barbaro m Eamusio, lu OG) The ien^t of 
Khwknim would appear to have been worth the fourth of a crown (dstley s 
Voyages,iT 481) At the present day m Persia the toffyo «cems to be worth only 
fid (J B. Frawr, Travels in Pctsia, p 81) Enkine s Hut India, i 546 
* 2 t t((n;rM=ti//a, or Ur 9 09Td ' (Bokhira Honey Tables, J A.S Bengal,^ 
898 On the other band, Tambdry gives a totally different word for " whittf * in 
Chaghatai, kreping the di-J tenys to the simple meaniog of “Sleunaied argent.' 
Tho Knssian ^Cllbrn Jkngi 
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initial era for the purely Muhammadan coinage of the neiv 
Dehh empire— incident to hierarchical recognition from the 
Court of Baghdad — there follows naturally an explanation 
of what has heretofore constituted a difficulty m determining 
the apphcation of the titles of Khahf and Anur ul Mumxnln, 
expressed in Htnd% characters on certam classes of Dehhtcah} * 
which are now seen to refer to the “ Commander of the 
Faithful,” whose fame extended throughout the Muslim 


> The pnmfl37 intention of Ihe words ^ 5r/BflmjK^r<»Aoccumngon 

the newly adapted cnitency of the local SoTereigns of India (Nos 6, 10, 11, 12, 
etc.) has been the subject of coatroTcrsy nnce the first publication of speamens of 
these pieces by James Pnnsep, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1835 (toI it pp 679-682, the ongmal text of which is reproduced in his Essajs, 
ToL 1 pp 305-310) Pnnsep himself was disposed to identify the natnt (as he 
supposed It to be), with that of the ITamlts of llewar, who ancceeded to the 
throne in i.o 1300 Prof TVUson, on the other hand (Anana Anbqua, p 482), 
imagined that the designation belonged to tAe “ Hamlra of Hhnsi, in the toe of 
Pnthn Baja (p 60, «n/rd) My own early impressions induced me to infer that 4 
th« UtU was intended to repliee the eoBTenbonal Jtnr al HTurntnin, 10 constant on 
the one surface of all orthodox Muhammadau issues (J R A.8 a (X846), p 191 , 
Pnnsqi s Essays, 1. 331 , EUioPs Histonan^ 11. pp 8, 428) This condnsioa 
was contested by Sir H Elliot and General Cnnaingham (Elliot 8 Index to the 
Muhammadan nistomns of India, published at Agra in 1849, p 152), and formed 
the subject of a second Rote by the former, written many years ago, but which I 
considered it my doty to publish exactly as it was found among his papers, un 
altered and uncommented upon (Elliot e Histonans, u. 403) In now renewiig 
the whole queston, under the new .ndence, in its Twied aspects, that has been 
imported into the inquiry by cojis, inscnpbons, and tbe large accession to directly 
^tm^i^cous history. I hare no besitahou in aurrendenng my early theory 
Much of the incidental terflmony Mier»y brought to light, and which seemed, at 
calculated to support the sdenhficaUon with the t!tvhs dcsignabou of 
more closely « found to admit of a directly contrary 
•iSmb J'’”r \ niffjcsted in 1858 I aUnde especially to the 

oa*lha com*' * Shaltpha, which succeeds to the exact po'iUon 

that eoincT.J«!!!7*'^^ «mtpied by the Srt ir«ni»nra, and to the altered aspect 

proTod Ofthe-TsnhT «r « c-» opportune moment, under the im 

11. IS jif f 

bm Sim, tal ^ wansjU the ^Sx fri Ha nira with Mubaoniad 

^*onptioa(uj/>d)conelniiTely determines the coabnued 
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world, exen fo the Delta of the togcs.* The earliest 
pieces of this description, which were designed to convey 
to the subject races of Hmdnstdn, in tho letters of their 
own speech, the title and derignation of ^o supreme Pontiff 
of their conqueror’s faith, bear on the one face, above the 

* conventional horseman of the first Drahman longs of Kdbul 

the words ^ iraVs Sn Shalipha (Khalifa), and on the other 
surface, distributed around the Bull of Siva (whose image 
has nearly disappeared in the interwoven lines of the later 
iughras), the cnrtiulcd legend^ . . Sri Amir aim . . , 

an apparently crude reproduction of the Arabic . 

To these, again, succeed, in due order, the coins of similar 
fabric issued during the reign of Al&«nd-din ITas'cud,® which 
retain the SfiaVtfa on tho one side, while tho more 
ample title of tho ** Chief of the Faithful^’ is replaced by tbe 

• King's own regnant designation, following, in so far, the 
practice of his grandfather, who had very early superseded 
the exclusive mention of the mling Pontiff. 

To complete the evidence of the intentional use of the title 
of the Khalif on the lower coinage, I am now able to quote 
the record of ITustansir'a name in Hindi as the counterpart 
of the Arabic definition of his designation and official recog- 
nition on the Silver Coins, No. 28. 

T136 of the royal title of Sr{ Sammtra, la its epplicatioa to tie thea reigniog 
iDomtch, in contradistmction to the ■wnons ionoraiy epithet* associated witli the 
names of Ins jtedece«sors And, on the other hand, the seenimg stonialy of the 
indifferent employment of the higher and lower titles of Saltdn and Amtr u 
found to be sanctioned byhistoncal usage from the tuna of ITahmiJd of Ghazni 
and his son Masa nd See.d»irwi» (Bemand a Fragtaeats,pp 135 , 154) , £aiMt, 
Qlxot’a Historians, u. pp 65 , etc 

' Coins of K5sir.nd dm Mahm&dAWA of Bengal, and numerons specimens of 
the lAhhnauti mintages of Paiiah^PJate i Ko. 27 of this work, and Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, pp 38 , 42, and coin 2S tuprd 

* Prinsep’ellssaysonlndianAiitiqaitieSiToLi 333, Elliots Historians, u 248 
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The Khalif Hnstansir biUah 
No Xxvuia Copper ‘Weight 53 grs ITy cahmet 
No 285 Copper, with a email proportion of silver General 
Cunningham Two come "Weight, 52 grs 


Hoeseiun 
Sri Shaliphah 


Bull 

m JHustansir billah 


These legends are very imperfect, and have only been 
restored from the three specimens cited above The com 
pound letters mwt, are palpable and ummstokeable on 
two corns, and the fir si is legible on both General Ounnmg 
ham’s examples, the condnding is so far conjectural 
that the ?! alone is positively apparent on one com , and 
•what I have given as r may perchance stand for the short 
t in billah 

Shams wd~dm Altamsh 

No XXIX (New variety No i PI vu ) Col Gnthne SHier 
"Weight, 168 grs ah 632 

Stjuare area, double lines 


.ILIZI! 



Circular area 
■S— U1 >1 ill V 


No xn (No 13, pi i ) 

nnsep ccUection B M adver Weight, 163 5 grs 

" >“ renderms of tho , 


Margin, four small scroll oma 
meats 
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name of the Ehalif A1 mostanair IxlUK, by aUI 

Vamr Utah. The place of mmtagc is illegible, but two specimens 
retain traces of an imperfect date, Ihns 

No. xssi. surer. ‘VTdg'ht, 168*5 grs. a.n. 632. 

Obveese as No, 30, omitting tbe If&iir Airihr Al ifuminin. 

HETimsE as No. 28. Spiart aicx 
Manoiss, alike on both faces, 

j 

The fourth, trial-piece of Altamsh seeniB to have satisfied 
the mint authorities, and to have been officially adopted as 
the standard monetary type of the Indian Empire, and as 
such continued to be issued in the same form, and with hut 
slightly varied legends, by the kings who came after him, 
in unbroken sefjuence, for a period of more than ninety 
years. The gold coinage, which makes its appearance later, 
is clearly framed upon the same model, being identical in 
weight and design, though necessarily slightly reduced in 
hulk. Such of Altamsh’s sflver coins as have reached us 
aro obviously of impure metal, on imperfection to have been 
expected in tbo issues of a newly organized mint, but his 
successors verj' early secured a high degree of fineness in 
both tho gold and silver coinage — indeed, as far as the 
metallurgical science of tbb day extended, they aimed at 
absolute purity. The real pervading currency of the realm, 
however, obviously consisted of the time-honored, and widely 
dispersed hitlon money, and the subordinate copper pieces, 
which tho Muslims inherited with their new domiiuons 
from tho local princes. In addition to tho continued issue 
of but fiHghtly modified types of Debliwdls with the tra- 
ditional Bull and IIoTseman device, Altamsh introduced 
abundant varieties of small chan^. I need not recapitulate 
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the minor peculiarities of these novelties, though many of 
them are now for the first time pnhlishcd , hut the mcidental 
gradations of the Hindi legends on some of the provincial cur- 
rencies illustrate, in a cunous degree, the slow progress of 
the effective conquest of, or real submission by, the native 
dynasties, and occasionally discloso an inconveniently pre- 
mature boast on the part of the historians of the invadmg 
race One of the most instructive senes, m this respect, is 
the comage of the heads of tho Rajput nationalities, whose 
feudal attachments and heroic contests have been embalmed 
m the bardic chants of their own tnbes, and whoso folk lore 
and traditions have been garnered np and enthusiasticiOly 
commented on by Col Tod,* who so truly identified himself 
with the home life and familiar mstitutions of these pecuhar 
races Our knowledge of Uie more essentially antiquanan 
remams extant inscnptions, and legendary history of some 
0 t e older states of R&jpntana has lately been materially 
anced by the patient mvestigations, traced site by site, 
t e resulting comprehensive archaeological reports of 
tien Cunningham, addressed to the Government of India, 
tbe beat testimony of my appreciation of which is expressed 

**umerous extracts and references mcorporated m the 
loliowmg pages « 


nrio northern India, ns we have seen, at and 

P lor a the invasion of Muhammad bin Sdm. consisted 

Stker^ mutated from the leas aUoyed 


■4lb5pdm ascifbe words K-. ii 

which certainly sec 
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x^hose early seat of gOTemmeat had beea located at Kabul. 
Albiruni’s account of this dynasty, and the resistance offered 
by its later members to the odrance of the great Mahmud 
of Ghazni, concludes Tvith the narrative of the extinction of 
the race in the person of Bhima Pfila in A.h, 416 (a.d. 1025). 
Whether Albirtiui has preserved the full and continuous 
succession in the eight names ho enumerates is doubtful ; but 
it is clear that there is a break in the terminology between 
the four leading names on his list and the designations pre- 
served in the eeeond diviaion, while the vaviatiou. in the no- 
menclature at their point of juncture, coupled with an ap- 
parent cessation of coinage on the part of the leading kings 
of the second period, seems to indicate the indirect accession 
of a more southern and definitively Hdjput race, unaccom- 
panied by any such overt rupture, or dynastic revolution, os 
should reach the comprehension of a stranger to local tra- 
dition or the unwritten law, which so readily accepted the 
most powerful lung for the time being, as the Suzerain Mahd 
Tuja, wherever he might he domiciled, or whatever sectional 
creed he might choose to reserve for his own private con- 
science. I was originally under the impression that the coins 
at A-mngpal and Sallakslutnpal (Kos. 32, 33, <«/m) belonged 
to the sixth and seventh, kings of Albiruni’s consecutive 
series, supposing that, the one name being identical, the 
other might represent the designation of his successor, so 
strangely perverted by the Muslim writers into the many 
varying forms of il. Hrinaud’s *‘I^ARDAJAXPAL.” I am 
now, however, disposed to transfer the pieces hearing the 
epigraph of “Anangpil” to the king of that name, who 

point to absolute caste la cootradisUnctioa to mere creed. The Tfiri kin"a 
vere BuddHsts 
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5G 


completed lAl Koi, and reCdtficd D\Ui, about tho nilildlc of 
llic eleventh centurj ;• and, while Bccbing a new owner 
among the closely contemponrj iwvcrcigrn for tho colni of 
ScUaUhanpdt, to rwtoro to tho Bccond Jatjnil the Inbal 
prefix of Tho general Bt}Ic and fabric of thc^ 

mintages of ^Vnangp&l remove them, in n marhed degree, 


* “ In >f«inr Li «u Uk« tnbc*« fre-i At ei;'*; . la 

the oidit of »n, 1 ‘TuBg la tu «VB •'najti, MtaJ it* j>ns«, it* arr>^t 
Too, the njtt of JIiwo, fwlDj eesf la DcU.,. li* cllif of all 
at *l,o« nrmsi iv, \tsmt. Si 2 '< 

Julyt, anl ottm on |u foa£.«. La^ert, K*--Ta, arJ lu BOtsUa 

ehwf. tnth Kiri. IVr,- ..j Ceth Diojif-Pren •'CTuaJ.- ClitzAt. 
Tod* tnailinon, I zn -Tho .athnr aj’., iS* aotutj c{ Ajaff c»id a* 
ol k«s!i r^uW«»Ul rrrdim! It alaat 

f!, IJTr’ \ 1 K“ 9 "; 

™ r^H rT" 

the Dels, th ^ * t' *, y*"* pwUiaiJ n«f»»<7r in t 

hanashadadansbloTofthaTurtowif.-L .-vj ' tu a* !«a««r. 

.h’ “JJ'rl",''.!''" ™„=.„,„=u,r 

MSS 0™! ro r"' “ ' •‘"SI' "J r'n>" 

•‘”"1 ““J I»-W. „ ,1. 

ill«.taUonof»tio!, l "•»“'•■*. lit Kiog .f SuiJ. or JIoiWi, in 

Tudr ni (ftlTT- ^ **'“'j* omiosj of tlie eoeo of 

of oolhomij ortwS 5”" ”=• "S^' ™““ 
a list of tho Tim 1 ^ Clohin, and crarlj u Bultifinons 

Aiulic Sooirty, Ijo; VTsn "s '"'LI'm (Traouol.ooi of llo KojJ 

*’*'’'**"• the wcU known pasMje— 

^ t?™ 

0 ' =««.., .f to r “■* • 

(f Hi "" "ssoibon Ihtl Ho pml 

0. or els. aj.p( imorahoM’ Miafonaos, ii. i 2 o Pfo, ToS, 
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from the categorj’ of the more finished monetary specimens 
of the first section of the Kfibul dynasty, even as their 
treatment in tughra, si 2 e, and metal approximates them to 
the more purely Indian currencies of the later epoch The 
, absence of any corns of JaipSl I , Anandp&l I , Tudr Jaipal, 
or Bhimp&l, need scarcely create BurpnsB, now that we have 
learnt from Mahmud’s own bistorians^ what a life he led 
these later representatives of the ancient dynasty ; so that, 
when BhimpM retired to his lost stronghold at Kangra,® ho 
had already become but of email repute m the political comity 
of the Bijaa of northern India 
Abii Biban A1 Biruni's list of the Brahman kings of Kdbul 
and tbeir Indian successors is aa follows ; After Kohk, CSSt 

fstady designatioos udicatire cf th» Oot or tribe of tbe tnotber I am not at bH 
^ caia ttiat each a capposiUoa -woold not go &x to txplam tbe diffieolty eantosisg 
the same of* Oola’ iflucb has beeo made tato “sIsTe” (Tod, 1 . 179), ^^satnrsl 
SOB," etc etc., hat which woald more reasonably answer to some of the remacalar 
seadenngs of “ CsAfolr,’' (“Someswara, ongmally celled Pnthn Baja, was a 
by the mother’s side. '—Cunniagbam, Arch Bep pl4), equally as some 
of the prefixes to Jf^r Jaipdl and “Pifroa Etlal ’ (£Uiot, u 47) 

may chance to accord with the classical Pismar The Mahammadan authors 
seldom specify, and probably but imperfectly realised the gradations of Hindu 
castes, hut the Tfij ul Ma&sir, in speahing of the iDTcstment of E&linjar in 
X n 1202, mentions that “ the accursed iVrmifr, the B&i, fled into the Fort,” etc 
(ElUo^s Eutoruns, u 231, and p 22SBdi jxtf, of Gwalior, 1196) 

Parihir dynasty at Haiwar from a d 1129, “the last Panh&r Raja,” escapes from 
Gteeltor m A.D 1232, oa its eaptorc by Altamsh (Cunningham, Arch Rep 
1864-5, p 29) The ratibhr dynasty of Gwahor extended from 1228 AD to the 
final capture in 1232 (pp 50, 5i», »5«t) Of coarse, these are merely snggcstire 
speculations, but it is clear from the oumerous quotations concerning tribal 
diTOions among the RSjputs preserred by Col Tod, that the Gotam distinction 
would be as likely to bo kept prommently u view among mdmdnals aa among 
the clans tbemsches In rcfermig to an earlier period, Col Tod enumerates the 
contingents furnished from each Slate, “from Ajmir the Gor, Dehli the JWr 
Putnn the Ctoirard Rijdhur, Kaaonj the Rahtor, Jesulguih the Rftetti, Lkhot 
the Room, and from Nadolajc the ChoAaiu" i 248 
* Eliot’s Historians, u. pp 19, 22, 21, 33, 47, 50 * Elliot, n p 31, 48 
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In some of the more finely ejcecnted coins there are traces of the word 
after the AiifingapUa deva. The introductory title on the 


troductory senes, instead of over the Horseoan on the Obverse, as is usual on the 
later mutations The outline of the Bull itself is comparatively archaic, following 
the treatment observahU in the coins of Bhima (A A xii 9, 17), and which ^ 
should, on other grounds, attnbnte to a Kangra or prosimate site The Hindi 
imting is comparabvely more formed and developed than is usual on the kindred 
pieces, but the execution of the Knfic letters denotes an early penod, and the 
monogram of associates the issue mdirecUy with the coinage of Mas’aud IH 


of Ghazni, who affected the title of iUMU (J RA S ix 367, and com Ho 
cixxT ), and occasionally placed the abhrevated on the top of the field on 
his silver money But the connexion is more directly established by the fact that 
I am able to quote a smaU com of Mas*aud HI with bis full titles in Knfic on 
the obverse, eombmed with the identical U on the ,77i./ of the Bull. Mss and 
III (a.B 492-508), « wfll be remembered, was the fint of his race who occupied 
.1? “ capital, and whose generals attempted to annex the 

=■> p 

Inscnpboa, which may chance to illustrate some of the donbt * 
mei a ove transcribed, is but litUe known, and but nnperfectly accessible to 
modem readen, I append an abstract of its leadmg historical secboos 

IvscwpTia’T niosi HXssi (copied by Captam E Fell, from a stone in tbe Fort) 

I Salutation to Den, etc 

moon b I^thiTi Baja was bom m the race of the descendanta of the 
3 TT^l ^ Of his fame 

of Gnhilanta, ric^^ moou, for an ornament to that fimament, the tnbe 

fnuon D T'^mor Hammira [« HamTim," or Amir, adcording to 

the nth« of w 

«trong fortress of aST'' * li*™. possessing pure virtues, the 

TraTe^a^-J,f ® the lofty peaked fortress 

“adc, tnd which If finished road, which he (Kirana) bad 

claimed, “Oh thou hem TT * (best part) of the earth, thus ex 

6 By new rcTenuca, majesty " 

near It were two loftr biin^ ^ » ** ^t the high road was finished, 

the wealth of his enemies c d copper, etc , and also an apartment for 

divmely8catcd,broad-che<rtB,i”!.*'*** S^tnws . . . of the fortunate Kilhatia, 

con,, armed, whose fesbvols are far*famed . • 
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Ball Borface of these coins vanes from the Mddhava (a synonym of 
Kriihna), to the bihteral^ cft« end the more ample AsiwaH 

(a title of Durg-tt) 

9 Oh thou hfiro I Hanawian thus vntes, “that yon possess wonderful rslour, 
and that without a donht the illnstnous pmee Pnthin Eaja u E&ma.” 

10 Being horn m the Ime of Gnhilaiila, etc. 

*11, 12, 13, 14 [cQUTenlional gbnficahona, etc ^ 

16 And, again, KilaTalha, bom in the tribe of Tido, an image of strength, 
and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the lotus feet of the for 
tnnate tvilhsTia his son TTpaga was called <m the earth Lahshmana 
16 He was as mcellent sage, and hy h» detntion obtained the abode of the 
three eyed god Thia fortonate Lalcshmana was always the chief of those com 
posed minds. 

In the year of Sambat 1224 (i d 1168) on Saturday, the 7th of the white 
fortnight, of the month of Magha.”— As Res it (published m 1825), pp 443-6, 
465 

Cob Tod his pobluhed, m the first Tolnme of the Transactions of the Boyal 
Astatic Society (1827), “the subsUnee" of this identical inscnption, which be 
^states he obtained atH&nsi His^,ia 1816 “The stone on which it was cDgrared 
was presented to the hlarquis of Hastmgs in 1818, ’ but is not now to be traced 
GoL Tode venion. differs in many respects from that giren aboTe— (1) In the 
name of Strana, which he uniformly mahee into Stlhana, as it appears in para 
graphs 7 and 16 of the Fell translation, (2) Eammira, instead of bemg alain, is 
himself mvested with the charge of the strong fortress of Asl , (3) The road said 
to have been eon&tnicted m the one Teraon becomes “ a gateway* in the other , 
(4) “ Two halls the Tictonous treasury of the foe a wealth end his own abode, 
replaces the words m paragraph 6, abore gixen, (6) and T6da is corrected into 
Doda (Urfr) 

It would be rash to ubitratc between th«e two nutbonhes in the absence of 
the ongiaal document m dispute, with (be witnesses on either side in thac 
grares, hut certainly Capt Fells rereion is eomewbat obscure and disconnected , 
while Tod s, though only an abstract, seems moro simple and consistent Prof 
■Vrasou, hewcTCT, who puhlishra Iho posthumous work of Capt Fdl, whom he 
designates as that “ distinguished scholar, ' posably had the transcript text avaa. 
ablo to chock the translation to which he lends his authority Tod s case is 
not BO clear, though from the general tenor of his paper there remains s doubt 
as to whether he had the eempute Sansknt transliteration in his possession 

See also TTOson, Aruna Antiqua, p 432, who partially repeaU his accepted 
interpretation of the inscription, in the words, “He was more probaljly the 
Hamlra, who was gorernor of Binsi in the time of Pnthwi Eai, and was killed 
by the s uncle TTill i Bna, as recorded by an inscription found in that Fort.” 
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No 33 2 Sallaksluma pala dera ^ 

Silver and copper Weight, 50 grs (JEAS ix figs 11,12) 


Horseman 

Sr( SallakaJiana pdla deta 


Bull 

Sri Samanta deva 


No. 34 3 Jladana P^a Beva 

Silver and copper Weight, 61 gra (J A S Bengal, iv. pi 

fig 16, Ptinaep’s Essays, zxv fig 16, xxvi fig 27 j Anana 
Antiqua, SIX figg 19 and 23, J.EAS vol ix. UlostratiTe 
plate, fig 13 

Horseman j jjyjj 

1 ■5?! busi < 

SriMada^apdlidna | MdMava Sri Samanta 

In orfer to Wng under one new oU tho corns of tbs class 
appertaining to Natire States, at or about the epoch of the 
extension of tho Muhammadan conquests among the ESjpit 
tribes, I append a notice of two coins of Mahipila, the one 
hanng traces of the old Bmhmanical BnU and Horseman 
"cc, tho other appioximatmg, m n minor degree, to the 
War design of Chihar's local issues 
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No 35 HaWpala, lung of Gwalior, etc , A D 1093* 

Copper, or copper witB a very small admixture of silver Veiglit, 
46 grs (3 specimens, my caliinet) 


Horseman 
The original figure 
IS scarcely to he traced 




BoU 

Sri Slahipdta 

Id large coarse modem looking 
characters, with the mdtrdi {or 
head lines) nearly level, as in 
hlnhammadSim’scomNo 13) 


No 36 Hahlpal 

Sliver and copper "Weight, 43 grs (JR AS is plate, fig 15, 
pp 188, 198 


Sri J/a- 
hi pdla 
Deva?i 


Imperfect traces 
of the Chohln Bull 

(^0 legend ) 


No 37 4 Someswara deva 

Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs (A A six 28, JR AS ix 

fig IS 


Horseman 

Somettcara dne 


Bull 

j4itfaarf, ^ri Samanta deva 


' Coninngham, Girahoj Inscnphons, p 62, i.d 1093 end 1103 Rajendra 
Lah Mitra, J A S Bengal, pp 12, IG, Phii«cp, T7jcfal Tables, p 258 
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No 38 6 PntliTf Eaja Deva 

Silver and ■copper Weight, 52 grs (Anana Anhqua, sis fig 18, 
Pnnsep’s Essays, i pi siv fig 21 , xsvi 30 ) 


Horseman 

<Sr( Pri#7i)l JJ(^a deta 


BuU 

TOT^'O ^ j 

^sduar! ^r( 5flmantfl deia 


It Tvill be seen that in this new arrangement of these 
coins I have altogether abandoned any principle of con 
tmuous sequence as well as any theory of limitation to cie 
family or to one locabty m short, I hold that the nght to 
issue this particular species of currency was conventionally 
confined to the Lord paramount among the Edjput States 
for the tune bemg, and that the acknowledged E(yadhiraj 
CWfVTT^) ‘King over Kings » or the '• Dhtraj’* of the 
vernacular, was alone entitled to this Bjinbol of supremacy '*■ 
That the exercise of the right was frequently abused is 


‘ We may here hnefly degcnbe the state of nindoithlo at th s epoch anJ 
1 inTasions of MahmOd (four great lungdoma}— 

1 Dehh under tte Tuare and Chohans 2 Kanouj under the Eahtore* 

3 Mcwar under the Ghe otes 4 Anhulwara under the Chauras and Solanllus 
T Mmcrons petty pnnces of India paid homage 

boundary line Ween Dehh and KanLj .as the 
ward tn ^ T claimed cupretnacy over all the countnea west 

Zmlw by lU arms from the foot of 

north to extended 

ocroa the Chulh 1° f M»nntains eastward to Kaai (Benaiea) and 

«outh lU poM(*s ona Ohundail (now BdndelUiund) on the 

the Pramaras of AravulU cha n to the south hy 

the south, the lodo, by Anhulwara, wh ch slate had the ocean to 

*• 218 At p 443 .yoi ° tbe north —Tod ii 9 and 

dom n oa-XFrom tb ° ** ® P ®^® ^be Chohsn 

\ ‘^®S'anco (A’*) rcsoiiadcd m fifty two castles 
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higUy probable, but among these heroic races, ^ T?ho Tvere 
sensitive to a degree on questions of honour and precedence} 
an assumption rrhich could not be defended by the sword 
was likely to be of brief continuance The old Kabul device 
qf tbe Bull and Horseman, with its special Hindu associ- 
ations, was apparently revived by Anangp&l, at Dcbli, in 
the days of hia power ; os other potentates came to the 
front, and other clans secured a temporary dommancy, his 
position changed, and, later in point of time, Hehli became 
a mere kmg-ship subject to Ajmir. It will be seen that I 
propose to assign the next coin, in the order of date, to 
Sallokshanapdlfl I., the Chandel monarch of jUIaboba,® who 


' Hate iro aaythiaj m Turopcaa duralfy to compare rntb tbe act of tbe 
Sabtawnt CUief, irbo la related to bare Tolontanly nbnutied himseU fbr impale- 
meet oa tbe ipikea of tbe gate of a beleaguered tows, to enable bis ona elephant 
to force ea entry ?— Tod, i ISO 

* Cni3niw.DTVASTT(UabQba,KSlinjar,etc) Cuaamgbam, Arch Kep,I8St-5 

7tb King, SoO, Sbango (Ebajaiibo loKnpUons, a i> 05t and 900) 

8tb „ 909, Gaada (l^anda Ilai of Tensbtsb ^ a P 1021) 

Otb „ 102S, Tidj&dbarsdcra 
10th „ lots, Vijap ril* 
mb „ loss, EirtUTummxdeTO Cotss 

19tb „ loss, SallaVsbana Yanam dent (bihorr loscnptions) Cocia 
IStb „ 1105, Jap Tannma dera (KhajurSbo loscnptions, ad J116) 
Coi>9 [Pno'cp’a Essays, pi xht 7,8,p 291 ^ ^3 

mb „ 1120, SaUaksbamiVimamadeT9L> brolber of Jayo 
15tb „ 1125, rntbrs Varmtaa. Cone 

ICtb „ 1130, MadanaVajmmadcTatlnscnptions, 1131, 1163, A.D) Coirrs 
l«tb „ 1163, Eirtti YarmmadcTO? 

I6tb ,» 1167, raramird(L deta(IiiscnpUon5, 1167 and 1183 A D) 

19tb „ 1202,TrulobyaVaRnmad<!Ta. I>i7Z» ofFensbtab ? a d 1217 
20tb „ 1205, Sandbira Varmm dm (Copper plate Inscnptions, 1230 A D ) 
2l»t „ 12S0, Sboja Vannma (Ayaj^h In<cnpti'm), 12 SSa.d 
22ad „ Tin Yartnma (iltucya InscnpUos, Ko a ), 1315 a d 

5 
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ive leirn from inscriptions extended bis conquests into tbe 
Gangetic Do&b, and to bis grandson Madana Tarmma deva 
I assign tbe coins bearing bis leading name, in preference 
to tbe nearly contemporary Mada}ia Pala, of Kanauj, irbose 
territory ■was suppbed with a different description of com-i 
age, as well as on account of the^senal consistency, if the 
earlier pieces are rightly attributed to his grandsire, whose 
power be seems to have inherited in added stability^ Tbe 
assignment of tbe money of tbe Cboban kings Someswara 
and Prithvi Raja requires no confirmation, but our special 


General Cmmingham ndds tbe coins of tbis dynasty are “ eitremely rare « I 
haec obtaaed only aoren ipccimens in gold, nod nine in copper, dnnng a penod 
of more than thirty years The gold and s her coins are all of tho wll 

known type of tho Halhora of Eanoj which bear a eeated figure of the few 
armed goddess B trgd or PdrvaU on tbe ohreise, and on the rcTetse, the king * 
name in three lines of hledisral ^djar* characters Tbe copper coins hear, e^ 
the obverse, a two armed male figure, which appears to be that of the monkey 
god Eanumdn and, on the reverse, the bogs name in bhgan characters. 
Arch Hcport 1834-5, pp 85 83 

General Cunmngham was under the iinpre*!Sion that the TraSotya Yannma 
Deva, of the Cbhndel list, might he identified with the “Dilki and JHlb ef 
Fenshtah The more complete detaila of the actors and events of this penod, 
famuhed hy the work of Minh&j ns Sirfij eecm to show that though the assoeia 
tion of TrailoVya with the Milko or MUkdeva the son of ' 

of Gwalior (EUiot, u 327, Pereian teU p 174 Jjj ot 
var , the Tfmkh Mobfirak Sh&bi which copies Minh&j lu 

has MS Sir If Elliot, an 6‘’9=4 d 1231), might be 

poss ble, notwithstandmg the ohseunty of the patronymic, the name of Di'bi 

615 =ad 1247, can scMcely 

apply to the tame mdinaual, who is desenbed as residing “ m the vicmity of the 
Jumna, between Kalmjar and Karra, whoec dwelling place no Muhammadan 
wmj had ever reached -TahaiMiKisin pp 211 291 See aDo Elhot, i> 
348 SGS m 76 a-i* • 


’ lMmptionsatMl<.c,tTanilatcahyIi«nit.Pnce. 2 , KiUnjar, Lieut Maisej 
" Eq„rt,p 83 
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concern at present is with the issues of Chdhar Dovo. Wo 
have independent evidence of hia supremacy at Narwar, in 
A.D 1246;^ and in 1234 we first find him encountering tho 
troops of Altamsh, under Nmrut-ud*dia Tibasi. On this 
%nd subsequent occasions of his conflicts with tho jMuslims, 
extending up to a n. 1253, with the capture of Narwar, by 
Balban, in 1251, he is described by Minhdj us Sirdj, as 
“ This Rana dichdri,” who was 
“The greatest of the kings of Hindustan,” etc, 


I “ In ay account of the ancient coins of Kanrar, I hsre trouglit forward 
ipccimeas of Chfiiada Devs which arc dated in canons years, fremS 1303 to 
1311, or a n ISIS to 1254, and specimens of hu ton Aiala Ders which rango 
fromS 13U to 1330, orftooaD 1254 to 1270 2s these axe corroborated by 
eerenl existing inscriptions there seems to bo no reason to doubt that at least 
these two Esjas must hare been independent pnnees But there are also similar 
coins of a third pnnee, named Kfahya Vatinffla Pera, who, from the dates of 
S 1280 and 1280, or a o 1223 and 1233, mnst hare been the immediate prc« 
decessor of Ch&hads Pera. His coma were found at Xorwar, Gwalior, and 
Jhonsi, but as there are only firo specimens, it is cot certain that they belong to 
Narwar Indeed the name of Tarama would rather seem to point to £&linjar. 
It IS po<sihIe, therefore, that Chhbada himself may bare snpplanted the Panh&r 
dynasty But I am rather inclined to think that Malaya Vannma Pera must 
hare dispoHessed the Fanh&i^, and that be was shortly afterwards ejected by 
Chhhada Pera, who was most probably the fonnder of a new dvnasty, as the 
genealogy of the family opens with his name. Ch&hada was succeeded by 
his son Asala Peru Hu money also is common I found his name on 
Sail pillar at Bai, near Kulh&ras, 8 1327 or a n 1270, dunrg the reign of 
Sn-mat Aictlla Dna . From all these ranoos sources the chronology of this 
Narwar dpasty may bo arranged with considerable precision, although tne dates 

of accession cannot be exactly delermined — 1 Ch&hada Dora, a d 1254 

2 Asala Pera, AD 1254—1279 3 Gop!Ua,AD 1279-^291 Oanapati, 

XD 1291—1293 As no coins of the last two pmces ba<4 yeKbeen discovered, 
I infer that they must have been made tnbotary by theAT^mmadan lini^ of 
Behli ” — Arch Eeport, 1864-5, p 39. See also GeneraLdunningham’s “ Coins 
of the nine NSgas, and two other dynasties of Karimydnd Gwalior J A S 
Bengal, vol iixiv (1355), p lie / 
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and other similar espressions,' shoiving that he •was the 
recognized leader and lord paramount of the Hindu princes 
of central India, strugghng to preserve their langdoms from 
the foreign invader The term is susceptible of tiro 

interpretations, the one as the correspondent of 


|•5LJl ^1-.. ijSj y 

(A.H S32, AD 1234 p 240) 

|.!L| pn ^ 

1— :T jl ^ Xjlj Ijjl xUjl ^ if 

[The Smdhe of ^arwa^, A H 632] [Nusrat nd dlD 

lihm add., m lu. am ^ ^ J 

(P !9J ! ^ i,j dJ . ,1 ij iU. 

Ai ip if ^ [yl.-l/P'f i^ 

A-B 646, A.D 1248 p 292 ’ 


IV-. cx-ib xjL; oKJ ^0 j J J,. J Jib J 

cd^jU dfQ,^]> 

*«t.649 AD 1251, p 216 


yrio.J'" tfoJdWjjl- 

Jnmoi, bctwctii-j'‘l>'^^J Jy ^ "If 

•nnj had cxei teac ^ , , 

348 306, iiu 76 •y ^.4-- 

• :nKnpti0Mttm«c',,l 7.. ^ i , a.^ i 

i. -d U othan _c„i,y' O'.' • <■’ 
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Ac?idra, “ estatlisted custom, usage,” the other, and more 
probable meaning, as Acharyya, “ A spiritual guide,” 

under the vernacular variants of Acharj Ac/ian. 

We know that many of the chiefs of these Eajput tnbes 

fiB 649, A p 1261) jjUeHI j <J^XI 

o**’ ^ ‘-y ^ 

j\ j\ cT^ ^ V C-i?/3 JJA ^ 

7*191 

^ /cSjj> j ^ y-‘^ j^j ^\j j 

[^U:*3l] . . (ah 051, ad 12o 3) Ju^ Ui^J ^ 

* p 299 Calcutta t«st OjJjJ 

AUo Elliot « Hutoruns, u 351, note 1, 366, 370 
Tbe T&ntib i iluttVak Sb&hi, compded circa a h 83S, wbieb closely fellovs 
Uioh&j os Sitt}, \z tbe epitome of tbo catlier reigns of tbo SulUne of Dehl , 
in gtring its remon of tbe encounter vitb Cb3bar Pera, speaks of turn as 

'??’ o' lyJi^ lt** 

The otber Ekjos from rnlbrl doKBsntrds, ore merely described severally as 

t^\j, or tlXlb* 

* In tbe very carlv periods, tho pnoccs of tbe Solar line, like the Egypliins 
and Eomans, combined tbe offlcca of tbc pnestbood vntb bmgly power and tbis 
wbetber Brabmanicil or Boodbist and m ancient scnlpture and drawings tbe 
bead u os oAcn adorned with tbe braided lock of tbe sacctic as with tbe diadem 
of royalty (even now ibe Eana of jI5war mingles spiritual duties witb those of 
royalty, and when he attends the temple performs hunself all the offices of 
high pnest of the day) Tod i 27,582 title of pnnee of Mar* 
war, E’lj Ekj Indra of Amber , Jt.137 — Eawal, title of thepnnee of Jwsulmdr 
u pp 249, 277 —Eanis of Mdwu (f«irdns or Vicegerents of Siva , i 617 — 
lUna of Wiwar, heir to the throne of Rama called iTciKfifa Swaj, or Son of the 
Iliadas , 1 . 211, 232 —The Jlthdrt bowerer, may hy some sort of possihiUty 
stand for vfAirytf, a term denied from ^dorai Oodipur, » pp 213 210 
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in later days affected hicrarclial honours, calling themselves 
Mahanta, etc , and the famous Samarsi was designated as 
the “Eegent of llah&dcva 

The coins desenbod below illustrate— 1, Tho independent 
position of Chahar Deva as Ma/draja Adhiraja, 2, Ills coi^ 
cession of supremacy to Altamsh , 3, Tho establishment of 
Altamsh’s generals in Ajrafr and 4, The contrast in the 
orthography of the Dehli coins of that Sult6n, and tho trans 
literation of tho name carrent m Itajputdna 

Coins of CuAnAU De\a a$ paramount Sorerciffn 
No 39 SC (copper in excess) Weight 60 grs A-A. xix. 16 
HonsEiuv Btxi- 

5fl ^ I mu i .iO ^ 

Chdhatia Vera | ^i$6varl ^rl Samanfa Deva 

CnlBAB Deva as rril>u/rtry to Shams ud din AUamshl 
No 40 SC (copper predominates) Wcight,48gTs (No 15 pi I) 
AnanaAntiqua nx. 31 34 37 Prinsep s Essays pi ixn 31 
Hobsemav 

Srt CJtdhada Vera | Atiaart Sr( Samasorala Dere 


Altasisus offn jiropcr Coins slrucl at A/mfr’ 

No 41 SC (of inferior value) Weight 50 grs 
Prmsep B Essays i p 333 

Horsesian 

SrtVamfrah | Srt SamasoraJa Veie 


maniah^of “* ** “®' Calcutta teit, speafang of lAkt 

^ o«, uses a cunoug expresston la regard to his posiUon as Khalifi- 

aba ace notice of Aet&r, Mai, Bhadur, Elliot, u 617 
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Altamse’s Impenal Jkhh Coins 
No 42 SC "Weight, 48 grs (No 16, pi 1 ) 

Samvat 1288 =a d 1231=;a n 629 
Anana Antiqna, xix. 32, xx 3 Pnnsep 8 Essays xsvi 34, 39, 41 
Hoeseman Beil 

Suntan. Sri Samasadia 
On the side of the Bull, 

These issues vaiy materially in the intrinsic value of the dif 
ferent pieces ranging from nearly pure silver to copper, \Tith a 
mere trace of the higher metal 

The legends on these coins differ occasional!} in the de6nition 
of the Hindi version of the Snltan’a name and titles some 
specimens have ^ Simian Sn Samasa dtn, 

and occasionally din Among other peculiarities, coins 
with these latter legends insert what are apparently dates, 

> under the hump of the recumbent Bull The isolated num- 
bers hitherto observed extend only to « 4 and % — 6, which 
may he supposed to indicate the years of the reign The 
practice of introducing the full Samvat date, in the available 
spaces m the general outline of tho Ttighra device, seems to 
have been an amplification of this preliminary modification 
of tho old Hindu symbols and their ultimate elaboration into 
numeral dates, as above given 

Tho subordinate die modifications peculiar to the epochal 
and gt!t)graphica\ TUTEfAcataons Ol the ancient dence of the 
Hindu kings of Kabul are otherwise interesting, and may 
lead, under closer and more exact ohservation, to an im- 
proved classification of tho different mintages In tho strictly 
initial section of these issues, compnsmg thosi/rcr money, the 
symbol on the Bull of Siva is confined to his own special 
tndent or /tom/ Anangapila introduces a sword or club 
in place of the tndcmt (Anana Antiqua, xix 15 , Tnnsep’s 


Sri Hammirah 
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Essays, pi ixv figs 14, 16), and nt times resorts to a four 
petallcd flower (J R A S ix 9) Madana Pala retains the 


Imul but sligbtl} altered (\tv IC), though in other cases 
ho vanes the device (xxvi 27), and m ono mstnneo reverts 
to the best form of the old Brahman insiil (J R A.S ii fig 
13), with the exceptional adjunct of a clearlj defined R=2 * 
Rrithvi Rdja and Chahar Bevn admit of a further alteration, 
and tho ancient trident assumca almost the form of on open 
ing floiicr (xxv 21 30,31) Sluhammad bin Sdm, without 
rejecting the modernised form of Iho old symbol, in some 
cases aflocts a rose like flower similar to that cmploj cd b) 
Ananga(ss^ 20) 

One of tho most instructive exemplifications of tho then 
prevailing system of adoption, or assimilation of local 
types la afforded bj another mintage of, Altamsh's, of 
Mr ler date, nhich is directly identified with tho capture of 
Eantambhor, m a ii 02 j {Sammt 1283 = ad 1226), from 
predecessor, Mahya Varmmu Dcca (a d 1210- 
The obvious imitation of the style and arrangement 
the legends of the local (Nonvar ?) money may be traced 
on the m^d, face of the Mo Muhommadan meces, and He 
subsMutien of Qbaz>4ti legends for the unperfect 

esign of the tjpical horseman of tho Kabul Brahmans, m 
conventional use m the patrimouml states of tho Mahoba 


wifN ^ yriasty is also suggestive, and, taken m connection 
0 act that tins new issue was not sustamed beyond 
the 9n»toa. would seem to show that 

P mn currency was designed to mark the event of 


®“Sal loLiim (1865)p 1S7 andUrtten- 
lie identity of tl^wner iK ** “ “7 histoncal account 

ty the coins] ** from the connection esUhbshed 
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the conquest of the celebrated Hindu stronghold, so Taunt- 
ingly reported by the contemjwiraTy bistonan m short, we 
moy fairly infer that the coinage m question was intended 
as a hind of liurmstaatic Fateh Namnh, or " announcement 
of victory its superscriptions, couched in tho conjoined 

* languages and alphabets of conquerors and conquered, were 
made more emphatically to point to the epoch of the sur- 
render, bj the repetition of the date, m the eras special to 
either nationality These^ stamped manifestoes of the new 
lords of the soil penetrated more readily thronghout the 
land, and brought home to the comprehensions of the pnmi- 
tive races, among whom they were designed to circulate, the 
actual change in the ruling power, far more effectively than 
elaborate proclamations by sound of trumpet or heat of drum, 
which would have secured a short lived and less abiding 

• espression of triumph 

One of the peculiarities of this issue, which also gives it 
an independent value, is that it furnishes the single instance, 
in the entire range of Altamsh'a Kufic or Persian coins and 


aJj ^ ^ I J ' 

jjjy «ul5 jLijh j ijlasjj 

aU j] jjtj ^ JT ^ ^ j 

^,\sAjyT (3-ati ^ j LiJu 

Taliuk&t-J h&sm, ivr ^ ^ 

EUiet* Historians, u 324, Fenshtah (Briggs),! p 210, Ephmsfone (edit 
1866) p 374 See also note lo com of Shfr Shfih, from lb- eame mint, tn/rd, 
for a description of Ihe fortress Ifeelt / 
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inscriptions, of a counterpart definition of hU original Turh 
name, tbo correct expression of which is still undetermined, 
and though the Hindi version may carry but littlo positive 
authority m tho matter, it gives tis probablj the pronuncia- 
tion as orallj delivered by his Turh officials to tho Indian 
Pandits who transliterated tho namo for tho local dio engravers 

Malaya Varmma Dora, of Kilinjar, Nartear, etc ^ 

No 43 Silver and copper Weight, 50 to 50 grs Samvat, 
1282=ai> 1225* 

Pimsep’s Essays, pi xxt fig 17, Joum As Soc Bengal, 1865, 
pi STiii figs 25, 26, p 126 



Shams ud din Altamsh, on the conquest of Rantamlhor ^ 
Ifo 44 Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs Samvat, 1283 
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Chdhara Deva Nanoar Coins ^ 

Ifo 45 Silver and copper ‘Weight, fiO to 59 grs 
Samvat, 1303*=a n 1246 

Engravings, J A S Bengal, 1865, pi xnu figs 27, 28, p 126 


Figure of the 
horseman, 

scarcely recognisahle 


^r{ ^fai Chihada Deva 
Samcat, 1303 


No 46 Nevr variety Silver and copper Weight, 50 grs 
My cabinet 

Obveese — ^JU aLJ^ 

Eevcese— H orseman, as in Muhammad bln Sam’s com, Ko 5, pi i 


No 47 Silver and copper Weight, 46 grs Common 
No 17, pi i 

Jttfrerre— ^ Sn Bammlrah Horseman 


Ko 48 Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs Comn 
No 18, pL j 

Otrerw — j 

^ Sn Hmnm(rah Horseman 


j4 


Copper Weight, 44 grs Bare Multan 
C ffrse—^^gXQ area, vnthin a circle, nrjth a dotted margin 
0^1 jAa 

ixea, as in No 19, pL i , (jUl« 

* Other daUs Tanga OB do'«rn to B 13U 
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G Inscnption on the Upper Circlet of the Secon3 Story of the 
Uinaret 

tlTjU ^ tKlU 

CjLc J Lull jJUit aUI Jl- J L-^I 

^ JA.J1 U,U ^)U1 5 J fu\ * 

^JL: ^^(12^1 *L*-J1 ^Ul 4!tXtl1 JiU>- iljjJl 

Uoii A.yi j jjji y-b ^lUi .U-. iusi 

^IkUl LUli ^^\ 

ijVit j !^\ (^1^1 j ajU^Ljj <u 1L. iUl jla- 


H On the third etory over the doonray, and on one of the bandj, 
“TjT repeated, with the addition of 

A>l='i and other minor vanntions, and finally the epi 
graph (i ) over the doorway of the fourth story nttnbntes the , 
entire structure (with obnoue errdr)\o the time of AJtaosh 
The modification of hia tiGea and designations alone would 
indicate the deferred execution of this inscription 
^lujl ijjjt ^ SjUJI 
^ J q>ll 119- ^111 t:dU ' 

^ ^jh u^S' j j 

^^lUUi ykJl ^,1 ^UJ- 

-^tamsli on one of the centre archee at the 

■s^ntb, date a n 629 


Ml of onrof 4 t*° ™ aiscnption of Altamsh on the low 

ham pros the ,1“""”"’** “““f”'! “t Ajmtr Gen Cniming 

, , “ tte oM lopble portion 

"ouee of an Emperor Uabir has preserred » 

“"■h"!, J«M , J oj.~ ''''•''‘hc.aoontho ealoattho Uttcih <t 
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Kfair-ud dfn Mahmud SMh, heir apparent of Altamsh 
. (See p 45, awprd ) 

Ko 60 Sdrer 'WciBht, 103 1 gia Unique BnUsh MuBCnm 



Obteese 

(jUsLi ili 



Revxese 




• Margvn, illegible 


The inciclontol details of the legends restrict the assign- 
ment of tins piece to one of ^rro inclii iduals, tbo eldest or the 
joungest son of Altamsh, tho latter of.'whom ^ras anthon- 
talneU designated bs the identical nomo and title of 
Isdsir-uddm JIahmud,* m C2C ah, after tlio decease of 
his brother, the chenshed heir apparent to the newly- 
established Mushm empire in the East Tho introduction 
of the formula, “during tho reign of (tho Khahf) A1 ifos- 


TiMltMi.'t.r ISI, j.b P *01 
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tansir billab,” on the reverse, limits the ultimate date of the 
possible issue of the com, not so much to the fifth month of 
the year a h 640, when that Pontiff died, but with clear loc^l 
effect to A H 641, when the knowledge of his death was 
officially declared by the substitution of a new name m the ^ 
mmtages of the capital of Hindust&n * , 

The younger son, who was destined eventually to succeed 
to the throne of hia father at Dehli, in A H 644, after the in 
tervenmg reigns of Rukn ud dm Firuz Shdh, Riziah, iluirz 
ud-din Bahrcim Shah, and A1& ud dm Mas’aud Shih, in all 
however, extending only over a space of eleven years posterior 
to the death of Altamsh, must, imder these conditions, have 
been but of tender years, and, though, at this juncture, pro- 
moted to the titular honours of an elder brother, m no posi 
tion to exercise authority m his own person, and still less 
likely to have had medalhc tribute paid to bun by bis father, * 
should such motives be suggested m referenco to the unique 
speamen under review To the first bom, Nisir ud dio 
Mabmud, no such objections apply he was very early m 
vested by hia sire with the administration of" the important^ 
government of Labor, and m a h 623 advanced to the bgher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which quasi outpost 
he was called upon to proceed against Hisam ud dm ’Awr 

(No 4mtholistofGovemore,p 8), who had already acbeved 

a very complete independence m tho province of Bengal 
Here his arms were fortuitously, but not the less effectually 
^cccssful so that be had honours thrust upon him even to tha 
ed Umbrella and its attendant dignities,* whatever tho exact 


to (pp 177,181 201) 
rl»c» ftmone tK. - t-’ 7 ^ “"P* ““ dentally m the Court 1 st, where, m W- 

■1* 0 the ^mperor Altnnuh, he u so des goated (p 1"3) 
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laeasare of power these heraldic insignia carried with them. 
He was, moreover, specially associated with the Pontifical 
recognition of the Indian empire, and was permitted to share 
the KhiVais (or rohes of investiture) forwarded on the occa- 
sion from Baghdad. 

I should prefer, therefore, to attribute the issue of this 
piece to the close of his career: the lowest range of the 
date, as its legend declares in indirect terms, is antecedent 
to 641 A.H., hut the technical and mhnipulative treatment 
of the crude Kufie epigraph brings it into close connexion 
with many of the introductory specimens of the Lnperial 
Mint, and the tenor of the legend equally removes it from 
the terms of the later phraseology imported into the DehU 
series. We have seen that there was some confusion as 
to the correct orthography of the name^ of the Khalif 
on the coins of Altamsh (Nos. 29, 80), in the irregular 
addition of and <*111 io the name of Musfansir ; hut 
the introductory coin No. 28 defines the title simply as 
j^\ ^*Al Muslansir, Commander of the 

•roithfol,” a definition which is adhered to on the money 
of Riziah and her successors. In this partierdar the pre- 
sent specimen follows the exceptional example of some of 
Altamsh’s coins. No. 30, and appends to the name the Tilti- 
mately discarded . The imperfect arrangement of the 
legend, necessitating a filUng-in of the vacant space, at the 
conclusion of the ordinary sentence, with an extraneous word 
also identifies the piece with Altamsh’s tentative issues, and 
the caligraphic conjunction of the initial 1 a/^with the body 
of tho succeeding J Idm in indicates the teaching of a 
similar school of die engravers, which is rendered more 
marked by the insertion of bo many short vowels, a practice 
which was not long persevered in. 
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The adjunct of “Shdh** after the name of the prince,' and 
the abstinence from the use of the title of SuUdn at this point, 
is suggestive, as also is the tenor of the final ''' 

of the imperial y^UaLJl which may possibly refer to the 
still current employment of the simple of the days of • 

his more humble pretensions, to be seen on so many of the 
father’s coins, pi i. figs. 20, 23. 


ALTAMSH’S ALIEN CONTEirPOEAHIES ov INDIAN SOIL 


The alien intruders upon territories, whether kings 

or generals, who have left numismatio evidence of their pre- 
sence in or near the dominions of Altamsh, number no less 
than seven * Their careers can scarcely bo made to folloiv 


^ K&sir ud din Uahinjld, the Kcond eon of tie then ruling Enpetor, is eells^ 
hy iiB own special biographer, MiniSij us Sirij, 

(jUaJl ^ J 

(pp 9, 177, 178, 201, etc), which u in contrast to the nominal adjunct so e®>i 
atant with his*predece8Sor», Firfiz Bhbh, Bahi&m Shhi, Maa’aiid Bhhb. On one 
occasion only does the additional Sh&h appear in a enbstituted list of AUamsh’* 
conrt (p 178), where the text gixcs— I Bultin N6sir ud dm . 2 Bultin 

iisir ud din llahmlid, and at the end, after tie name of Enin nd din Ftr^is 
Sh4h, cornea “Nisir nd-din Mahaidd Skah •• 


» TTiUiam Eralone, in hia latest work cn«B&ber and Unmiyin” (London 
1854), giTca a anmmary of the Tanous Mongol and Tflrki tnbcs, and their early 
teals which has an important bearing on the ancceasm myasions of India. 

The tnbcs which we mclnde nnder the name of Tatar (properly * T6l^ )t 
consist chiefly of three great diTiaiima or races, ell differing from each ether m 
«^nnen, lastitntwns, and language I. The Tungusea and ManchiSs m the cast 
” ^ Mongols, or, as they ore caUcd by the PeniiM 

. Hogbnls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north of Tibrt, 

3 The ** '’'*® desert between that and Taik , 

on thaw ’ ™sny centnnes hare possessed large regions that 

boundarT*tl,”^'^^“”^°^ their aonthern 

BUck Sea K&shghar and Phmer, Khorhshn, the Caspian and 

Mae fee triv. ? on the weit, and Siberu on the north B"* 

. ’ “ Mongol* and of Tfirks, are to bo found in the limits thns 
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any veTy e^ct sequence, but the general order of their 
action on the history of Hindustan isnll perhaps ho suffi 
ciently preserved in the arrangement now adopted 
I Taj ud dm Bduz, already noticed, p 24 
U Aid ud-din llnhammad Khdnztni 
TTT Jal&l ud din hlanhbarnm 
rV Changiz Ehdn 
V, Hasan Karlagh 
YT TTzheg Pai • 

YU N&su ud dm Kuhachah of Smd 
The dynasty of the Khanzmian kings, from their first 
dawn of mdependence to their last scion, the heroic JaUl ud- 


dm, IS as follows — 

A B 

1 Katb*ud<diaKahamtaadkioAa03htagia,491 

2 JoHl od diaAtsirCjtwt) 521 

3 Tdj ud diDnArslan(tj)L»$l Jil)buiAtsiz,551 

4 Saltan Shih hm fl Arsl&n 567 

5 Ala ad din^Su I d/uurj^rTakash bin TI 

Arsidn 589 


nxin<<esv a b 

9th Dec 1097 
17th Jan 1127 
25threb 1156 
4th Sept 1172 

7th Jan 1193 


6 Aid ud d(n Aiu I Faih Hubammad, bin 

Taltasb 596 23rd Oct 1199 

7 Joldl nd dtnbfanbbaniuj, bin Ala ud-din 

bluhaniTnad 617 8th Har 1220 


niarlfd oat as peculiarly belonging to tbeir respectire ranges Tie T)irls aio 
tbe oost cxtCBSire and numerous of the three races (rob i p 9 10) 

All ud-dlut troops erere c1ueBjTdrlm6ns and Cancalis (D Ohsson, J 196 
rnce, u. AOS) 

‘ ChcBgIt Eh&ns grand anaywas a nuied assemblage of many tribes and 
races The TStar tribe formed the adrance (ilrshioe i. p 534) 

Saif ud-dIn Aghral s forces, during his goTcmorship of Pcahlirar m 617 a o 
irere composed of ShouUoudjea (Arabs) and Tdrhu&ns. Tamla Maliks troops, 
the same period, srere Tfiik *• Canc^ — D Ohsson, i 299, 500 803 
* IbuAsir Ai^m»f^trtfwfrttil,TorabCTga Arabictext, p 103 Frshn ^l^m. 
Uuham. 145 and Opnscula postum, by Dorn, 1855 pp 58, 252 Pnee, Blahom 
medan Uut it p 3S9 Petis de la Croix 
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Goins of Ah ud din JUtiamtnad Stn Tdlaih 
"So 61 Gold "Weight, 65 gra size, 6 Ghazni ah 623 * 
India ITuseum Similar to hlnhammad hm Sam’s com No 1 
Frtchn Eecensio pp 145,595 Anima Antiijua pi sx fig 28 

Margin ■ y a A— LJI ^ 

«uU5-» ^ 9jLt ^ 

The silver coma of this Sult&n of which there are three 
varieties of types scarcely affect the senes of Indian issuer 
beyond the monogrammatic record of the ancient Mint of 
Perwan * whose proximate silver mines contnbuted so much 
to the currencies of the south The mixed silver and copper 
corns on the other hand aro strangely identified with the 
earlj traditions of the Kfibul Brahmans and show how firmly 


4-J — SI 
i-U\ 

(j— 

Margin— Kuifin Surah ix 33, 
andlzi 9 


* otlicr date* Glmnl 614 616 617 a u Badakhshin (undated) J E.A S 
XY u SO” ' 

JBAB IX p 381 andpp 257 301 2-3 
ore. 5^ V Between Jintea and PanjMr oro the mines of 

OoietcT ^vcll fnthont gtudena, orchards or tilled lands — 

PP 139 148 Masson i 166 

7 «t duin. ,,“^r on K to the produce of these mines ‘ h argeet 

m Be «t au sommet d ^ botto de Idgumcs co&te nn drachme. I* 

1 force d»T0ir<w “® qni dom ne la Tille ct cette montagae 
Msjnard. p»ns Te^p ^^mhle a one Taate caTeme —La Perso M B do 
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the domiDant heraldic device held its ovna, both among their 
OTTO home tnbes for succeeding generations, and equally re- 
ceived acceptance from so many foreign invaders of the soil 
No 62 Copper Weight, 68 gtg 


Obteese 

Horseman in Tughra, to the 
left 

Zegtnd arranged m vacant cor 
nets of the general device 


Beveese 

BnUinTlt^Arfl 



Some specimens have outer 
margins mth , etc 


Ko 63 Varied Ifo 10, plate hod Ho 56, page 203, JEA S 
zru , f rmsep’s Essays, pi ssim fig 2 
Korseman in !l\igira 
Tull &ont face m Thyllra 

The palpable and obvious legends usually inserted in the 
vacant spaces around the leading device are seemingly omitted 
in this specimen, but on closer e^mination the flowing lines 
of the figure of the Horseman are seen to ho composed of 
crypto-wntxng, arranged with considerable eloU, so that an 
ordmary observer wou^. scarcely detect the departure from 
the standard design of the earher mintages It is more diffi- 
cult, however^ to say what is and what is not designed to be 
conveyed m this elaborate monogram,^ but I fancy that I am 

> These cjpheis or monogiammstie enigmss found mnch faremr with the TCrks 
as naj he seen m the Ottoman Snlt&a e complicated ^ughrat composuig the 
ordinary central dence of the cmrencyof Constantinople The earliest example, 
m this senes is that of Urkh&n hin Usm&n ah 726 (Mar«den Iio 379) The 
Tughn 01 monogram of ^ ^UJu (a n 1099) is descrihed 

hy Marsden “ as produced by a &aeifaL dulottura of the thaiacUis that express 
the name (p i04) 
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able to trace a considerable portion of the authorized Muham- 
madan Kahmak * 

On the reverse is to be seen a most eccentric Chinese- 
looking pattern, which resolves itself, on examination, into a 
full-front human face. The Arabic word occupies the 
vacant space on the forehead, while the eyebrows, nose, and 
cheek-bones are formed alter the composite design of a strung 
bow, with the arrow in position pointmg downwards, its 
forked pomt representing the nostrils. Two simple dots be- 
low the how-stnng, one on either side of the arrow, answer- 
ing for the eyes, complete the picture. Traces of Kufic 


* My comments, in 1858, on a parallel piece, were to the foUomng effect — 

“ In the absence of the com itself, it would bo rash to epeculate upon the true 
purport of this ohrerse, or the tenor or language of the partuJly-Tiaihle legend. 
The Tererse figure of the honeoan, kowerer, offers tempting auitenal for tht 
exercise of analytical ingeniuty 

“ That the lines of which the dence u composed were onginally 
convey, in more or less intelligible cypher, lome Moslem formula, there can he 
little queiUon How much latitude tn the definite expression of the letters was 
conceded to the needful artisUc assimilahon to the normal type, it may be difficult 
to say But, though I should hesitate to pretend that my eye could follow the 
eeveral letters of the fuU^ Ealmah of I 

those words are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the general 
ontliae The Kufic is palpable, when reading upwards from the front of 


the butt end of the spear, portions of (be may he traced along the spear 
Itself, and the rest may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed , 
and, lastly, the i^\ may he conceded in firtuc of Ou very ohnous final , which 
appears over the horse's hmd-quarten 

th^r'" reticulating words and names into device erahelluhments for 

rousiM^* was in high f3T<nirwiththeS6m5ni mint-maatera , and we have nnme- 
to mneK ^ * similar tendency nnong the Muhammadan races who succeeded 
or altered iciu Bnlihfiik empire, ^th the modified boundaries 

Vinces of the soutlf*”??™*''*’ *• progress towards the richer pro- 

may cite the Gha *< myself to a nogle exemplification, however, I 

the obverse, end v^iT w ''‘rrency, with the recumbent BuU in Tugbra on 
aod revered Iliiida di^ legend on (be revciM In the lines of this ancient 

directions, the nama here be read, m all facility and in two several 

pi «nu. fig 2 ® ^ ® prophet of the Arabs, Pnnsep s Essays, 
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writing are to be seen on the margin Outside the fitluaro 
frame which encompasses the face. 

ITo. 64. Silver and Copper.* ‘Weight, 49 grs. 

For engraving, eee Ariana Antiqua, pi. xs. fig. 4. 
Oevebse. 1 


No device. 

Legend in a sqnare area. 

\J)\ 


Bull in Tuffhra, much debased, 
and w'milny in onttme to the 
Peshdwar coins of llnham- 
mad bin Sam (No. 12). 

Traces of Hindi letters at tbe 
top OT! at the foot — IlSa? 


No. 65. Copper. 


The Kunnan style of Bull, 
with the word 
scribed on its side. 


No. 66, Tftriety, with the Mint introduced lehw the Boll. 

No. 67. Silver and coppe^^ 

Obveesb. Keteese. 

No device Horseman, to tbe left. 

Legend witlun a square. . \\ ^ 


No. 63 Silver and copper Weight, 58 gra. 

Reveesb. 

Horseman to the right. 

Oi.4.5r* 

In a line with the spear 
> 606 A H, “ Oa insSra dans soa monogramme CToagra), 4 h sahe de son nom, 
I’epithete i'omire ie J>i#w »ur la terrtt et Ton vo^ut, Belon la confunie, ajonter a 
ses Uties celai de eecoad Alessmdte. II prtKra U ffuraom de Smdjar, qni Im 
parat de meiUear augtzre, parce qae le pnace ecldjoulude avait rlgne qaarante- 
en sas."— D’Olisson, 1 . 182. 
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No. 69. SilTCr and copper 
OsvnnsE 



Small coin, Debliwal form 

Eeteese. 

The usual Indian type of 
Horseman to the right. « 
Traces of 


No 70 Variety, in copper. Engraved as No, 8, pi xx 
Ariana Antiqua 

Other varieties of Ala-ud-din Muhammad’s coinage, to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, bear the names of 
the mints of ZavmMwwTt 51^ Hirdt, Zo>rthf 

(Peshawar). Tdhkdn, and Su/urkdn (Bhnb- 

berg^n). See J,Il.A.8. ivii. p, 203, etcr 


Coins of laldl-ud^din Mankhamin.* 

No 71. Sdrer '(Veieht, 47 grs Unique. Hasson collection 
E I. hloseum. 




Imost lU the Onental aatliontiea concur in wnting thu namfl u ilanhhf*' 
M °^®®*PtaiMitsincaningoDdera»attranscnptionasJ!/j»^o«<,“l'«t“®'^" 

«»■« ou nrrf,. “dona 6 .-_D,e^^^n 4 ^ x 195 The final consonant, in the csme, 
end » ' ^ ‘^Intcly identical m form Tnth the terminal lettcn of 

directioti;^^^ There ar^ however, no dots, and the last 
pi ssiiiu fig ^ ^ Intended for ^ nin, which eompromiso I have adopted threasl'* 
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No. 72. SUver and copper. "Weiglit, 45 grs. Rare. 
Obtebse — Horseman to the left, in broad lines. 

Reteese— Legend in square ITonnmental Hufic . 

No. 73. Silver and copper- "VTcight, 44 grs. 

Obtiese— Horseman to the lef^ treated more after the Indian style. 
Tracea of , etc. 

Beteese— In ordinary Persian lettera, 

5 Jhr 1^31 

Coins of Jalal-ud-dm Hanhhamin (minted in India). 

No. 74. Silver and Copper. 'Weight, 54 grs. 

Horseman. Bull. 

Nrl Bamlrah. Sri Jdldlad'tn. 

N.B. — ^I had some doubts, in early days, as to whether these corns 
should he preferably attributed to Rt^ah, JaldI>nd>d(o FlrUtf or to 
?al&l*nd'din Khdrhm 8h6h. , I have now defiiutiTely fixed upon the 
latter assignment on more exact PataeograpMo grounds, in addition 
to the arguments already brought forward against the claim of Finix 
upon the typical evidence.— Patan Sultdos, 1st edition, p. SO. 


No. 75. Copper. 



Obtxssb — ^Dotted margin within double lines. 
Eeteesb — ^Dotted margin inside a single circle. 


Coins of Cbangiz Khan. 

No. 76. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Rare. India Museum. 





— 1 — St 1 

r ^t 
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No 77. Silver and copper. Weight, 63 grs. 
(Similar in tesflaneiA.^ 


Same legend 


No 78. Copper. Kurman. 

L-sLsi- J‘S-c 





Similar legend. 


The name of is written in precisely the same combined 
form as that in nse on the later coina of Ali*nd.din; that is to say, 
with the end of the j nn into the succeeding |» . 


Sai/’ttd‘dtn Sasan Karlagh. 

Saif-ud*din Hasan Karlagh,' one of the leading generals of 
Jal&l-ud'dln Mankbamin, wng left in charge of the depend- 
encies of Ghor and Ghazni that iSonaTch on his dopartaxe 

* Lorsqne Ogouz fils de Cars-thsa . . etih en gaerre ftvec ses parents . . > 
it tnompba de tes enaemis, conquit plnsienn pay^ et devint tm monarqne pmssant 
II conroqua, pour lors, tme aascmblfo g6i«nle, oO il Umoigna ea satisfaction b 
ses parents, & ses oSaers et & ff— troupes, et donna \ ceux de sa famille qne 
Varaient eecoun, le nom dO)%o >, quiTsnt dire, en tme, o?Ii«s, niutSiaires 
Cc nom demeura & toua lean de'cendants, qnoique, dans Is suite, dirersss cticon- 
stances leur aieot fait donner des nonis particnlien, comme ceui de Corloua, 
Calh^tt^ Kiptehaea, etc ; mais la noai g6iiilnqua d’Ouigoun tie leur eu eat pas 
nems ie$i6 —D Obason (quoting tlie Jam’i ul Tuwfinkh), l 436. On compte 
encore pimi les hranebea dea Ogouzes 1, Ijta Ouigoures , 2 , lea Cancatis , 3, lea 
Kiptcbaca, 4, lea Carlouks, 6 , Ics Caltsdjea, et 6, lea Agatcberis Cea nations 
^rqnea babitaient la partie occideutale da I’Asie centrale La temtoire de 
aigours I ficndait Jusqu’aui ments Altai, a 1 csl de cette tbaine on trou^ait 
ea pcnplct qui appartcnaientJea una. It U race torque, les sutres, b la race tatare 
ou mongoU (i. p 423-4). \ 

\ 
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from India, en route for I’r&t, in a.n. 620.^ He ie noticed 
casually by Minhaj ua Siraj about the year a.h. 624, as secur- 
ing bis possessions from tbc plundering Mogbula of Oktai, by 
coming to terms iritb the invaders,* and he seems to have 
been able to hold his own, in an uncertain way, till a.h. 636, 
when the Moghul advance in force finally drove him down 
towards Sind and MultSn.* This occurred during the reign 
of Biziah, and his eldest. eon seems to have been deputed to 
attend the court of that Queen, where he was received with 
distinction, and complimented with the charge of the dis- 

* The folloTnngis the Arabic text of Abnlfedarelstuig toHasao Karlsgh, it 3S4 

^ lV=- J 

ji aCIaj ^ 

jUj uIj^^ 

Thii u the^d«an Carrie of Sc^igncs "Lorsqne D^laleddu e^lt appns que 
lea MofoU aroient repuad le Gihoo, Q not & labor Aara ]« dessem d aUar soa- 
mettre 1 Eraqae H laissa daoa ses noardles conqueCea deux officicrs, PebleTaa 
Uxbc^ et Hassan Cariac, sQnionim6 Ooapba bloulV. Ce dernier dans la suite 
ebusaUibeb,ct s’empara detout cc qu'il sroitaux Indes ' (1 an 627 deV flegire) 
EooVxit p 281,to1ii — Ohssouiap,“Djflallais8aiEu»becle gouTemejnent 
de *es possessions ebns I’lode, et LYefa-lLl€li^ cetm des pays de Goux et de Ghaxia 
(620 A.H.) " lu. p 4 

* Taboklt I'Nann (Calcutta text) p S83 

USf~ ‘U»^ 

\j iij ^}jja3 js^ 

^tdmai IS here used in the sense of tnhnte, os m the reco jmsed AS^fma Wno, etc 
IS a trotd the denrahoa of -erluch is not quite clew, but the meaning 
here seems to refer to “recftTen" or colleclon, rather than to Pnetors, or “the 
Police,’* as Johnson interprets the term ^ 

* Tahak4t-i*irfisin, p 392. 
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trict of Baran (now Bulandshabr) , shortly afterwards he dis- 
appeared, with little ceremony, and rejoined his father. Saif- 
nd-din Karlagh was eyentually killed, during this same year, 
at the siege of Multan, by a troop d’flite of Eiz-ud-din 
Balban, Ktshlu Man, the governor of I/chh' and Multan, o^ 


1 As the of Uchh has of late ronh into ohscnnty, I quote a bnef accouat 
of its monuments ftom a descnpbon of l7ch*Sharf^ in 1836, by J/o/mAj Mohan 

LU «< Pf/i, farnamed Veh Shanf, or holy Dieh (lat 31' 12 , long 72° 3^, 

which, being near the junction of the nmted streams Hesndnis, Hyphasis, and 
Hydiaotes, Acecines, and Hydaspes, attracts the notice of geographers, contains 
• numeroaB sepolchres of the Mohammadan saints The oldest of all is that of 
Sh&h Saif nl H&qqiii A nusctahlc wall withont the roof ennrons the dust of 
the ahore saint If I write the respectiTe names of the saints of TTeh, along 
with their inctodlble miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarVa , howerer, I presume’ 
to lay before yon the endeaToursof my feeble pea in regard to Sh&h Siad Jal&I 
and his reputed descendants He died 600 yean ago, and u said to hare heed to 
the age of 150 His tomb, which is inside a large but gloomy room, e elerated 
about fire epus ftom the torfitce of the gronod. It is a rery simple buildup, 
adorned with the poor, frail and old canopy Both of his sides bare ten grarea of 
hu offspring They are distinguished by one nsmg ahore the other, which fill 
the entire position of the room None of them hare any kind of inscription 
“ The tomb where the body of the Unkhd&m rests u a rery poor stmrtnre, 
hat raised about seren feet high from the ground, which is concetded by numerous 
other grares There u nothing adnur^le in the shnne of the Makhd6m 
Three small openings give light inside the apartment The following Persian in- 
scription, wntten on the door, presents ns with the date of the Makhdum's death 


sVdt 

iJLii ^ •V-/*--* »p *» 4}^ 


“ ‘When the world was Corered by darkness without the countenance of the Shth 
(or MaUid&m) The eate was 785 of the Hijri era.’ 


“ The mausoleum of Makhdhm ain Jahhn Gasht is annually nsited by the 
T^S^ississf i'ii6iiit2st-cosst!f itfrcrj-jiii tfiaf fie tonr&rof iihr sacirts- tj/ 
the holy XJth, who possessed such boimdlcss reputahon and reflect in days of 
old, hare been not adorned with any fand of architechml beanty, either by their 
^s^tyorbchcTprs, except that of ‘Biht JmdTadi,’ (or the lady of the long 
^ *>tU3te on the rerge of n jireapiciv which commands the old bed of 
t e jib nvers, and gires a romantic new The southern part of this magni- 
centiep thro has been nnfortunately swept away by tho late inundations The 
oor opens towards the East, and has a sight of the other two cupolas They 
handjomcness the others of FrJ, except that of 'Blhi 
ina > aui B,bi Jmd ’ was one of ths descendants of Shih Sfad Jaltl, 
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the part of Riziah. .Saif-ud-dia’s gencraU, however, having 
succe^ed in concealing the fact of his death, wero able to 
secure tho snrrcndcr of tho town.* 

Sai/'Vd-dln Al-JTatan KarUgh. 

Ifo 79. 5ih<r. Weight, 169*5 gre (Six speemens E. India 
Collection.) a.u. 683, 634. 



A— LJ\ 'i\ aJU 
«c.m i}}^j 
^ — 1- 

j— -f— 

Dotted margin .... 


1— 

Lk.Jl yl 

Margin— s.Xi 

iA^Z^ j Ami 


These coins are apparently Comp Mintages, as they bear no trace 
of the name of a Mint city: m their freight and general outline 
they seem to hare beeh imitations of Altamsh’s new currency 


of whom I hare already spoken The dome in nhicli she sleeps is erected of bmut 
bneks, which are cemented by mortar. The whole of the edifice is ornamented 
hy ranoM hues and lapu laznli of the celehraicd mines of JfaMJisJitftt The 
size of this grand building may be cetunnted at about 50 feet high, and the” 
circumference 26 ” 

* TahaVht'i-N&sin, p 270 
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2fo 80 Copper (or muted copper pnd jiItct) * 


Rajpnt 
lIorBca&& 
witli ^ 


1 iSi\ 


5rl JTamirah 




^o 81 Bilrcr and copper 
Kajput 

Horseman 
Traces of 

If this com IS correctly attrilmted, it would proTO that 
Hasan Karlagh’e father’s same was Muhammad 
No 82 The most cunous coma of Hasan Karlagh, how- 
ercT, are those of the “Bull und Horseman’ type, with. 
Hindi legends, which follow tho model of tho J)ehhvdlas of 
Kuh&chah of Smd The name is oddly espressed, and the 
letters themselrcs ore peculiar in their forms, but I hare 
little doubt that the correct rcadmg of the legend is as 
follows * 

^ Sri JSaaan Kvrla 

These corns, I hcheve, have never either been figured or 
puhhshedu They axe common enough, os I have some sue of 
them m my own limited collection * 


Com in the East India Collection 



* These are the co ns enbUed DeUiirfilu, follosnaj on to the prerioni models 
of 55hsa nd d n Kublichah of Sind — Anaaa Anbqua, pL ix. 19 Prinscp s 
Essays pi. nn. 47 


* ^er the abore dMcnphre details of the co ns of Hasan Karlagh and hia 
son Wuhamioad had been set up m type I discorcred that General Canmngham 
alieafly put upon record m his Anhsologtcal Eeport to the GoTemment of 



JfASlK-T3D-DlN MUHAilMAD BD* HASAN B.AKLAGH P7 

X^oixr-ud^in Muhammad hn Sasan Karlagh 
I anticipate the tine order of epochal sequence, m order to 
dispose of the coins of Hasan KarlngVs son m immediate 
connection Tvith those of his father 

Tiylis (186S-4), certain gpecnlations iipon the attrflmtion of these pieces, -rrhieh 
ue in reipects so opposed to mj ovn dedacaoos u to mahe me desire that 
the General should slate his case m his own words, withoat further comment on 
my part, beyond a momentary expreasion of dissent from the association of the 
Bdingnalcoinso{frrfstr-«d*<iin(AruiB Ant. 432 Pnnsep'*Essays,i.37,pl.u 14), 
with the other epecimens, which, on palaxigraphical grounds, I should he disposed 
to eeter, both m hme and locality, from the rest of the cnde Sindian tssnes 
“The first inrasion of Indo Scythians mast hsie caused n rety general dia 
placement of the rnUng races The ranquished would naturally hare sought 
jefttge jn the less aeceanble distncta around, and to thu penod, therefore, I would 
refer the settlement of the Auam and Jarffuhat in the Salt lUoge to the south, 
and of the Galar* in the h£Uy tracts of Fharwila and Hdngnh to the north east 
“Of thnr subsequent history hut Uttle is recorded, we Icnow only that they 
were dinded into tercnd branches, and (hat they had all become Muhammadnss 
In the tune of Biber, the ruling tnbe, called the Karhh IlaArat, held the du 
tnets on both banhs of the lower Snh&o Btrer, under their chiefs SaSgar Khha 
Earloh and Uirta Main Carlula At a ebll earlier penod the chiefs of this 
tnbe, Emn Ksiluh and hu son Muh^maad, had aucited them independence by 
striking coins tn their own names The Coins of the father are of the well known 
• Bull and Eprwnjia' type, with the legeud la N&gan letters,* i^i Hasan Harfiift ' 
The coins of the son arc of three different kinds, two with Fersian characters only, 
and the third witls Fenian on one side and hi&gari on the other On the last 
coin there is & rude figure of a horse currouaded by the chitfsname, .hdstr ud 
dunU tea »4 dh, In Persian letters, and on the rereno his name u three hues of 
Nftgan letters, Srt AfuAummad Sarluk On one of the Peniau coins this chief 
calls himself Muhammitd imUetan JTorfuJt end on the other he lakes the 

titles of uZ ICalil vl ifua mm iTKAammai iw» JTsann From the ^es and 
general appearance of the«e coins their dale msy bo fixed with certainty as coeral 
with those of Altamisb and his sons, or from a,d 1210 to 1265 The accuracy 
of this date is strongly confirmed by Fenshtah t account of the fint campaign of 
Niscr nd*dia Mahmftd, the youagcsl eon of Altamish. In July, ad 1247 
Uahmiid proceeded to llttUfin, and (hen to the bank of the Chenih, frem whcace 
be sent bis Yarn towards tbe aon&tains of Isd and the promccs on the Indus 

Aceonlmg to this account, tbe rebellioa lasted for about tweho years, 
from the death of Altanush, m a ». 125o, until the close of Mahiafid a campaign 
in Iho end of 7217 It is to this penod that 1 refer the assumption of ladepend 
enco by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The ago of the coins, as I hata 
obsmtd, corresponds exactly with the date of this rebellion aud the coma them- 
idrcs before arc found in greatest number in thercbeUioas distncta of the maun 
tarns of Jud” (pp 8,9) 

T 
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There is little to bo gathered concerning the history of 
Nisir-nd-dln Muhammad, tho son of Hasan Karlagh. He 
seems to have succeeded to his father’s dominions in Smd, 
and to have been held in consideration as a pon-crful monarch * 
Ho iras still rcignmg on tho arrival of the Ambassadors of 
HulSgu Kh&n in a u 658 * ■» 

Aattr'ird-din iTuhammad hn ITasan Karlatjh 
No 83 Copper "Weight, 63 grs Coarse Persian legends coycr- 
ing tho entire surfaces of tho com 

j 



No 81 Copper Weight, 46 grs. Small coin, mth dotted margins 
rimilar to the pieces of Jalfl.ud-dfn (No 47, J P A S p 3B3, 
to! IX ) ond Changii Khin (p*385, ibid ) 

Uiltj /’ill, Commandaol m India, on the part of Jal51-ud*dln 
llaalibanijn 

General Cunningham, who, in tho course of his ofHcial 
duties, wns onco permanently otationcd nt Multan, 80 cutt< 1 , 
during las residence at timt ancient city, among many other 
local curiosities, some small coins hitherto unassignc<l, whicli. 
in spito of a somewhat unorthodox orthography, I am in* 

* lUi. ef IcJ.i, p 3T!> 




rinto 


09 


dined to appropriate to TJzbeg Pni,' tho commandant asso- 
ciated sritli Hasan Knrlagli on Jalol-ud-din'a doparturo from 
Indja. Tbcj' may bo described as ibUows 

b'o. 85. SHtct nad copper (or copper?) "Weight, 25 gr». 

(2 spccimcos ) 


Circolar area 

* 

" Tvtlak Po\ "* 
llargioal legend defaced 


Square arcs, with dotted lints 
and dotted margin. 


“ Stmek at iTuUan.'^ 


Snnunr or rnc Ertara or tnn Itnoa or Kcnicnau * 
juB 600 Appointed to the OoToromcDt of ITchh hyMn’irr ud dla, 
shortly after biJ defeat at AoOhhedj tahes po$H»sion of 
tho entire country from Sirhind, Kohrdm, and Sirsuti, 
to Dalbal and tbo eea; and assumes the ensigns of 
royalty * 

I Set ute, p , and • Ilittonaa*, ii pp 33S C, fiSi, (S3 

* Tho dctiTsUoa of (lus same, or rather biai, or sicksame, is uncertain, 

Taliog it as coming from Cs, '*mt, cloak, or jaekcl,*' it would mean “imaj 
or short tunic,” possiblp a but if wo aro to accept the7/i>i.’i 

IraoscnptioD of KMel\nK, it wosW answer to ** ratbci fat,’’ “plamp” 

* The Tulifat uJ Eirfim (* m llSfl) gires tbo following details regardirg the 
tnbutanea of KuWcb8h»—''Dimi^ the reign of Arkm Shih his doraimocs wero 
parcelled into fourdjnsions one of which, conpnsiDg Multin, the whole of Sind 
and Uchh, became subject to Nyir-nd-dm KnbicUab At that lime the following 
scTenPhnhs in Smd were tnbutrrj toMultia —1 PiabBuhuarSi ta H&thor. of 
Dabra, In the dutmt of DurbeU, 2 Rlai Sanlr, soa of Dhamlij, of ibc tub'- of 
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AH 613 labor taken by Shams ud d£Q Altamsb, who appoints his 
eldest son, Ifasir ud dtnlfahmud, to the charge Euha 
chah enconntera the troops of Taj-ud din Ilduz, and is 
defeated Many cdebrated personages take refuge at 
hi3 Court Jalal ud dm defeated on the Indus, m Kajab, 
618An He subsequently enters Smd, and bis general,, 
Uzbeg Pal, oTcrcomes Eubdcbah near tJcbh 
,, 621 The Mughals under Tuh NouAn besiege Multan for forty 
days 

,, 623 Army of Kbiljis, under Khdn Khxljf mTade Man- 
Burab and Sehwan Eubdcbah routs them 
,, 624 Minbaj us Suaj, the future author of the Tabakat-i'Kasin, 

amves at the Court of KuMchab at TJchh 
„ 624 Habful awwal, Shams ud dm, presents himself before 
ITcbb Eubaebah is besieged m the Fort of Bhakar 
„ 625 (27, Jumad ul awwal), Uchh eurrenders (Jumad al 
Akhu), Bbakor taken Eubdebah drowns himself * 

No 86 Silver and copper, with a large proportion of silver 
Weight, 50 gre 

8Grt Silver and copper, the copper prcdommating Weight, 53 grs 
For engravings see Anma Antiqua, Pnnsep’s Essays, xsn 28,29, 

Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Tol iv pi S3:zvu 28,29 
HoEszitAiT Boll. 

S,ri IIam\rah ,Sfi Kuhicha Suriidn 

Subordinate Mint mark below AttimcSjWhenspacewiU allow, 
the Horseman to the final ^ is duly inserted 

Kureji S»inmi, residing m Tang lying witluathc distncl of Rapih, 3 Jamr, 
i«norjBjjiMictjhiBolanlil,of Mfcniktora, 4 Waiia, roa of Panama ChanEfin, 
WM MUUulicd in the valley of Blwi , £ Chanada, soa of Pita, of the tribe 
• of Chiraoi. rtoidtnt at Bh&g lai , 6 Jlya. eon of 'Wanib, of Jham, or Hemaiot , 
7 JModhan Akra, of Mtn nagar district of Bimbanri,’ —EUiote Hutonans 
L SIO. 

« >5inl4j Til Sirtj. Tmun leit, fp. U2,cte, Tfij nl misir, MS , Tlliott 
««tanara,i 3 , 0 , „ pp 166, 801, 233, 241,431, 302 326,306, 651, 663, 
lU.-CobaV^, DObi««mu 4 ,‘<Ca«aj. ' 
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These coins seem to be direct imitations of the original 
DeMiwdIas\ they vary in the apparent quality of the metal, 
from nearly pure silrer to a tc^ close approach to simple 
copper, in the same way that the composite pieces of Altamsh 
exemplify the prevailing system of giving effect to the gra- 
dational values of the public money, by the mere modification 
of the proportions of silver and copper assigned to each diri- 
sion of the currency, without any corresponding alteration in 
the weight, form, or stamp of the discriminated pieces, or any 
indication calculated to guide the trader beyond the mere 
' glint and superficial touch of the coin tendered. 

Kuhachah’s circulating media seem to have been exclu- 
sively confined to this species of coin, which, though possibly 
minted according to the varying boundaries of his dominions, 
from Sirhind to Bhakar, are invariably termed Behluedhs 
and evidently constituted the only coined money 
in ordinary use, as we find his son, ’Ald*ud»din Muhammad, 
presenting Altamsh with ten million Dehliw&las as a peace- 
offering } and when the contents of Kubaebah^s treasury came 
to he examined by his conquerors, they are reported to have 
found the large sum of fifty million pieces (“ 500 laks") of 
this description of money. 

ITo. 87. Silver and copper. "Weight, 50 gts. 

For illustrations see Aii.'ina Antiqua, pi. ix- 19 ; Prinsep’s Essays, 
pi. xxvi. 47 ; J.A.S. Bengnl, Iv. pi. xxxni. 47. 

Eoesejiax. 

With the local form of 

Briow the Horse there is occa- 
sionally a small device, vary- 
ing from o to the ttar, so 
frequent on the parallel Hduz 
series. 

* iI.S. T4j nl Maisir; EUiot'a Histonans, u 2i2, Pnnsep’s Essays, i 326. 


JjuJl J IjjJl 

Dotted matgiu. 
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Tte Hindi legends on these bilingual coins are marked by 
several peculiarities m the outlmes of the letters, which re 
move them from eastern sites and the normal style of writing 
current m Dehli and Ajmir, and associate them more directly 
with the proximate localities of Sind and the lower Punjab 
The ^ 5 IS formed like a modem with a dot m its centre , 
the ^ ch IS similar to an ordinary Bengali ^ 6, in which re- 
spect it accords with Ch&har Deva's Ajmlr type of the letter 
The ^ A m the Hamirah follows the fashion of the Gupta 
Inscription at Allahabad, and reverses the ordinary turn of 
the lower hmh of the letter 


Fifth EI^o (a h 633 634 , a n 1235-1236) 

Bukn ud dm Firuz Sh&h, after having been exercised m 
the duties of government durmg his father’s lifetime, at 
Budaon (625 ah) and Labor (630 a h), became heir appa 
rent on the decease of his elder brother, Nasir-ud din 
Mahmud, in 626 a h , and finally succeeded to the ?nasmd 
in Sh ahan, 633 a h His brief reign of six months and 
twenty-eight days, marked only by bia indulgence m low 
tastes and debaucheries, may be said to have been altogether 
barren of public events, with the exception of the various 
coalitions of the nobles, organized to defeat the mtngues and 
cruelties of the Queen Mother (Sh&h Turkan), which m 
directly led to the Sultdn’s dethronement 
^ Persian corns of this king ore rare , engravmgs were 
Nos 24 ^ work on the Pathdn Kings (see pi i 

* t.* uttnbutloa of the pieces was con- 

however, hove fully 
coufinurf the us,.eu„.ont then prepesed, and enahle me to 



EUKN ITD-DIN FIEUZ SHAH 
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improve the previous reading from 

ijUaLil to the following, tvIucIi is taken from one of Col 

Guthrie’s corns 


Iso 88 Silver and copper 'Weight, 50 grs 


Horseman 
"With traces of 

5r{ ffammWah 


^Jjuji j I—., JtlJI 


The of the earlier descnbed coins is quite correct, 
the Sultan, like his father before him, having odvanced his 
hoaoiaiy title The imperfect rendering ofj_^ ij^jiaay 
he authontatively corrected into the usual j tjjJl I 
am now also able to cite specimens of Bokn-ud din’s Swdi 
currencv 


Ho 89 Sliver and copper Weight, 51 gra Very rare 
Stewart collection B 21 


Horseman 
♦ 5ri llamm\rah 


Bull coucbant 

£un^an Sri ^ufcna din 
On ihtiJhil of the Bull ||] ? 
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Sixth Eeion (ah 634-037, ah 1236-1239) 

The celebrated Queen Eegnant of Muhammadan India-A 
Eiziah, the daughter of AJtatnsh — succeeded to the posses 
Bion of the capital on the fall of Shah TurkSn, the mother of 
Bukn ud dm in the third month of a h 634 The mmisters 
at her father a court had been scandalized at the preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, m aupercession of 
the clauns of adult male hem to the throne , but the SultSn 
JusMed hu appointment-the execntion of which was, how 
ever evaded alike on account of tho dements of his sons, and 
tho gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who hud been 
rought up under a degree of freedom from the seclnsion en 
joined for females bj the more severe custom of ordinary 
Muslim households aided by the advantages mcident to the 
exalted positron occupied by her mother as the chief and 
independently domicded wife Tho sovereignty of females 
it must be remembered was not altogether at vananco with 
he ideas of the semi nomad race, whose leadmg court m 
Central Asia gave a tone to the feelmgs of their Muslim 
Mow countrymen so many of whom were now domesticated 
in the sou h From the days of Tomyns tho right to govern 
we e P™>Hmate exLples 

^00 “f ae two 

(507 A H, and TnrU,. 
“»«», the latter of whom held more absolute sway- than 

^ OlUJOllj ^193 of rpi 

‘lw» vu a„ ™ “• »idepnd.nl .eil .ad usnel them Out 

»t *l»k h.. E ““•*"» pal t-itl. n. 1..:, «1 .he l.g..d 

“ "™ ■H «. eidonj,*-. . "“"Snmm. (Toagr.) ,a ell. S.nwal d. 

114_^«Mi.pe,,tdec«mot, HvWnw d» nosl. .1 * 
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her OTTB son, *Al&«nd>6{n, -whose ontposts encircled nearly 
half of Asia. 

Eizlah’s direct rise dated from the captnro of the Queen 
Mother, so that, in effect, the transfer of dominion was from 
one female to another. Tho anther of tho Tabahat-i-N&siri, 
a forgiven rebel, ^ enlarges warmly upon the many merits and 
accomplishments of his Sovereign, lamenting, however, that 
all these excellencies should have been nullified by tho single 
defect that tho court chroniclers of tho period were unahlo to 
return her birth in tho list of males.* 

After tho brief reign of Ilukn*ud-din Firiir, who freely 
exemplified hy his misconduct his father’s prophetic reproach, 
Bizlah sxiccccdod in establishing her supremacy, and Eastern 
eyes -witnessed the singular spectacle of an uuvcUcd and 
diademed Empress— tho first in India— directing tho hosts 
of Islam under tho canopy of tho immemorial regal scat on 
an elephant. BizIaVs early inauguration was attended with 
no inconsidcrablo danger and difficulty, arising from the 
opposition of tho Vazir and tho organized military’ resources 
of the various governors of provinces, who hesitated in con- 
ceding their aliegianco. Eventually, however, to quote the 
expression of Minhfij us Sirdj, quiet was established through- 
out the empixe, and HiriaVa sway was acknowledged from 

la fot, Turkan reine det fmmet d« rumttrt 2)in( ti( mon 

rtftyt EIU pteaait le titic de Shmdavmd Djthan ott soutETmne dn monde " 
See &Iio Price, u. pp 2S3, tl $tq 

* (a n 635). “ There being no possibibtj of resistance, this well-maher of 
the Tictonous goremment, Mmhij-i Sufij, together with the Chief Justice of 
Gwalior and others, came out of the &tt and proceeded to Dehli ElUoVa 
Historians, u. 335 

■Uf^J Jy -BiU u-tli jj jyLy i_jU^ jl Ul > 

Fmsltab, Saggt, i. 21 7. Tat, p 185 ^ 
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No 91 Silver and copper (PI i , Nos 28 and 29 ) "Weight, 
47 and 49 gra Very rare 

Olverte — j j*k* Hi ^IkLJi 

Reterst — Horseman and Sn Honurah 

c 

Until lately, the term Eizfah ttos looked upon as conveying a 
name and not a title The coins ahovo quoted appear to demon 
strate the contrary to be the fact the*Bilver medal negatively, in 
a'lmuch as it does not give Rizfah os a name , and tho copper coins 
positively, in displaying tho Ilizfah joined to the ud dnnya, etc 
The Tabakat-i-Nasin, in enumerating the names of Altamsh’s family, 
designates her as ujoli ^UaL,, and heads tho chapter of her 
biography with the same designation of UjJI L^j 
It 'Will be remarked that the eoiss give the title of SulUn in the 
masculine gender, whereas all the rest of the Persian legend is dnly 
couched in tho femimae This canons ofTectation of the supenor 
sex in regard to her regal position accords with the accounts of 
Indian writers, that ‘changing her natural apparel” she “assumed 
the impenal robes ” Moreover, Minhaj ns Siraj generally speaks 
of her as iliob (p 195 ) 

caustic alteraatiTB of jj?=«graTe, which the often deserted site, under the 
speedy a^on of water and a semi tropical Tegetahon may have deserredly earned 
for It But It 18 quite legitimate to infer that as was the ancient name for 
central Bengal (Wilson, Glossary, . tw* . AlhfnSni, Ecinaud, Mem snr 1 Inde 
P ) and so intimately associated with the tribal dinsions of the indigenous 
r ii! *' designatioa engutated in the popular application of the name 

unby to its own metropolis, and that the town continued to he called 
,♦ V veroacnlar speech in spite of the new names eo frequently bestowed upon 
iiy Its alien lords ^ ^ 



3!xna&st it GoTm, tnz hvza'^T CA?nii. or Besouk 

OMcfthfmott ntereit fifa/thtaal j9 tio/theplae»{Oo¥r) U am nar tiani nf 
ttht/art To Iteo^h rit4oflhelut3htUUapolgyonafticeleanta aiov* that t fcular 
tv tat a at tit tieifht 0 / 6i/t f Tie 4o«ru lomo balance fnm ths fround and alto 
f ether it Uokt mere t ie an Trtih round toverthan anp other example itnoicn It 

M tr ientijf apiUar of vif(i>r)r>-o Jaya 6 Kamto—siKh ax the Xsofuh JTnar at i)<ht and 
thoix at Coe! Dmet Mad and tUe\Bhtrr The tie or irax an Mitcriptton on Ihit menu 
men! which ateried 1 s erect on to T\rit BUk If fhu ts to it mutt be the hing of that 
proetnce who re jned la Gear A.n 702- )h > and tie oharoefo of ihc architecture /u ty 
heart out (hi4 odtmyf on iVrfUtKn « (23 


THE THOmClAL COINAGE OF BENGAE 

As Altamali Beems to hove been tbe first to provide an 
imponal coinage for Hmdustdn so his daughter Eiziah vrould 
appear to have taken the initiative in extending the silver 
I Initul Co n3ge of Bengal, 1666 
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currency to tho kingdom of Bengal. At least, as far as can 
be seen, her coins, minted at Lakhnauti, are tho earliest 
specimens extant of the provincial issues of tho south. 

When Muhammad bin Sim had so far consolidated his early 
successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Dchli, in the person 
of Kutb»ud-din Aibck, while bis own Court was still held at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought 
to extend the frontiers of ihe faith beyond the limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtlar Khilji, Bipahsdldr in Ondo, in a.h. 599, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with hut little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Nnddeah, superseding that city as 
the capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal 
to the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undis- 
turbed by higher anthority, till his own career was pre- 
maturely cut short in a.h. 602. 

Considering the then existing time-honoured system of 
valuations by shells^— which would certainly not invite a 


‘ Ibn Batutah giTfg an acconat of the coUcchon of the cowrie sheUs in the 
MaldiTe Islands, from whence they were exported to Bengal in exchange fornce, 
the gradational quantities and Taloea are detailed oa follows =100 cownes. 
jJU— TOO. ^^^^=12,000 ji<*j=100,000, four butlii were estunated as 


Orth one gold dindr, hut the rate of exchai^e varied conadenihly, so that occa- 
sionally a dindr would purchase as many as twelve or twelve lahhs of 

coimes (French edition, ,t. p 121; Lee*, Translation, p US). The Ato-I- 
AVhan notices that all the accounts of Snbah Onssa were lept in cownes. 
GMwins Translation, u 16. The rates of exchange are given as follows - 
^*7i 4 boonea=l pun, 16 pan=khawnii, 
taeutiona'^t = I rupee." Sir H. Elhot 

for 2 660 *“^“^“IT40,anipee exchanged for 2,400 cowries, in 1756, 

schemeofl83in»e.n„ ^ estimated m the rensed currency 

MajorllenncU 

7 , speahmg of the cownc money, remarks “ 1 found no 
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hasty issue of coin — ^Muhammad BaChtiar’s acknowledged 
subordination to 3xntb-nd*din, who, as far as can be seen, 
issued no money in Hs own name, it may fairly be inferred 
that if a single piece of money was produced, .it formed a 
^art only of an occasional, or special, medallie mintage, eon- 
•stituting a sort of numismatic proclamation, or assertion and 
declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, emblazoning 
probably the titles of the supreme Suzerain, and purposely 
ttvoidmg any needless interference with the fixed trade by 
adTentitious monetary compKcations, which so nnprogressiTe 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate.^ 


other eortency of aay tmd la the cotmtry , and npoa aa occanoo, when aa increase 
m the rereaac of the ptomce was enforced, aereral boat bads (not less than SO 
tons each) were collected end eeat down the Bomrapooter to Dacca.” 4s late as 
1801 the terenoee of the British, distnct of SiUiet “were collected in cowries, 
which was also the general medinm of all peconiaij transactions, and a considet- 
ahle expense was then inenired hp GoTerament is efTeetisg thtu conremon into 
bnlUon” (Hamilton's Hindostan, London, 1820, i p 195) 

* TheanthotoftheTabak&t-i.Khsm has prewixrtd some ennons passages Te> 
garding the eaily coinages in Bengal Fust he tells ns, that on the cont^nest of 
the conntry h; the blahammadans thep foend ^won-isdigenons (knena snfSciSg 
for all the wants of trade, in contrast to the •Titob, which constituted therecogmzed 
raonejof the neighbouring pronnoesofllinanstiD^^^j j} 

(P jjljy Sttbscqnentlf, speaking of 


blahamiiiad Bakhtlai Bhiljt s arrangements m his new gOTemisent, he goes on to 
j e:..»£vL> ^ J 

p 161 ^l5 j j O^jT 

i— daJ jjlhLf ai— wJcs:7^L«J » . . . Ke con- 


text of this passagewoold clearly imply that lAs coins, if any were really pro- 
duced, were cot usned in his own namc^ nor eren in that of Katb-ndHlia, though 
in the tribute fopranlcd to that nceroy, he dearly acknowledges fealty. The 
mtcntiOBsl discnmination is seen lo the (cma of the sentence rtktuig the assump- 
tion of independence by'41iMard&D, who isitportcd as 2 -U-^ ^ 

P 4>^ •pl'^nsewbidi appears indirectly to rear 

of“nmbTtll33 and pnbhc prayers," with arcserre abont the nuimsaiafie symbols 



tie arrogation 
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This Trill, perhaps, be the most fitting occasion to review cur- 
sorily the rise and progress of the local coinage, and to summa- 
rize the leading features of the Bengal scheme, which has but 
an irregular and fitful bearing upon the Imperial ciirrency. 

The artistic merits of the produce of tho southern mints, 
though superior in the early copies to the crude introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Dchli die-entters, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are progressively exag- 
gerated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the im- 
perfection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of 
the designers, and the ignorance and cmde mechanical imita- 
tion of tho engravers, their legends bcjcome mere semblances 
of intelligible writing, like Persian shOutsiah, easy to read 
when one can divino what is intended, but for anything like 
precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins a very 
untrustworthy basis for the search after exact results. 

The different local mints each followed its own traditions, 
and the school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, specially when Sonargaon 
wag held by its own independent rulers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the proyincial series, was 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
. kiii^hip of Sikandar (Firuzabdd, 769 a.h.). The numis- 
matic innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied m tho south, especially in tho reproduction of the 
titular legends; but Ms own coins struck at the "city”— he 
ould not call it the capital— of Lakhnauti, evince the haste 


**31 acre cleorlj deSiua ia the acknon 
\i f GblW-dta -Aaz. b 622 ^here U « .tated- 

*’■ *'*■ j*lu aSLi j 
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and carelessness of a temporary sojoum, and, still worse, tlie 
liand of a local artist, both which short-comings may he for- 
given to a monarch who, in his own imperial metropolis, had 
raised the standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as 
applied to coin legends, to a position it had never before 
attained, and which later improved appliances in other lands 
have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sultans, mere imitators at first, were original 
in the later developments of coin illumination, and the issues 
of the fully independent kings e^ibit a commendable variety 
of patterns in the die devices, damaged and restricted, how- 
ever, in tlio general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again, the 
tenor of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception, 
especially in the refusal to adopt the ever-recurring lahmah 
of the Itluslim mints, and in the suggestive mutations of titles 
assigned to the lieutenants of the prophet on earth, whose 
identifications they did not seek to trace, end whose very 
names they did not care to learn. So also was their elabora- 
tion of the titular adjuncts of the four Imdms uninfluenced 
by northern formula ; many of which conventionalisms sur- 
vived for centuries, till Shir Sh&h, in the chances of conquest, 
carried these traditions with him, and incorporated them into 
the coinage of Hindust&n, during the esale of the temporarily 
vanquished Humdyun. 

iteindarci ol fne 'Senga'i comage was iiecessarily, Yike 
tho pieces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and tho early issues will bo seen to follow closely 
upon tho proper amount in weight contemplated in the Dehli 
prototypes ; but one of the curious results tho Kooch Behar 
collective fiud*^ determiues is, that though tho first kings on 

* 13,500 ptetts ducertered is A D 1863 Joiim ll.AS,NS,ii p 14S 

8 
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tte list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, in most cases, subjected to a \rell*underatood Indian 
process of bonng out, or reduction by sweating, to the exact 
weight to which wo must suppose subsequent lungs bad 
lowered tbe legal standard of their money, so that, although 
some of the silver pieces of Kai K&us and Firuz have escapwl 
the debaser’s eye, and preserve the completeness of their 
original issue denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins have been brought down to the subsequent local standard 
of 16G grams, at which 6gurc, in troy grains, the bulk of the 
hoard ranges, or, m moro marled terms, 166 grams is the 
precise weight of the majority of the very latest and best pro 
served specimens, which must have been consigned to their 
recent place of concealment when very fresh from mints but 
little removed from the residence of the accumulator of tbo 
treasure, and may bo held to represent new and clean com 
which could scarcely have changed hands 
Tbo mtnnsic value of tho money of tbeso Sovereigns fol 
lows next in tbo order of tbe xnquirj’ This department of 
fiscal administration might naturally havo been expected to 
have been subject to but limited check or control, when re* 
gulatcd by tho imccrtain processes of Oriental metallurgy , 
but, m practice, it mil be seen that some of tbo native mint- 
masters were able to sccuro a very high standard of purity, 
and, what is moro remarkable, to mamtam a singularly uni- 
form scale m tbo rate of alloy In tbo caso of tho imperial 
coins subjected to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreadmg over, 
and m go far representing a sequent fifty ^ix years of tbo 
issues of tho northern raclropolw, vary only to the extent of 
■ir grama m the thousand, or 0 C per cent As tbo Dchh 
cfjmngo proves superior, m point of weight, to tho southern 
tau anl, eo alio docs it rctam n higher degreo of punty , 
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tbe 990 and 99G of silver to -the test total of 1,000 grams, 
sinks, in tbe earliest esamples of tbe Bengal mintages, to 
989, from whicK figures it experiences a temporary rise, in 
possibly exceptional cases, under Babador Sbab, who may be 
supposed to bave brought doivn, latb bis rcmstitnted bonoura 
and tbe corned treasure so lansbly bestowed upon bim by 
ilubamtnad bm Tugblak, on hia restoration to the govern 
ment of Sondrgaon, certam implied responsibilities for tbe 
equity and fulness of bis currencies, while in tbe subaequent 
irregularly descending scale, *A 2 im Sbdb’s officials arnved at 
tbe most unblushing effort of debasement, in tbe reduction of 
silver to 962 grams 

Colonel Guthne bas obtained the following data from the 
assay of tbe various coins composing tbe Hooch Bahar hoard 
“When the Bengal Asiatic Society made their selection of 
coins from tbe trove, they set apart four of each description 
for tbe mint, two being for special os«ay, two for the mint 
collection The result of the assay was as follows (1,000 re^ 
presents absolute puntj )” 


Duma Cous 

1 Balban(A H 664)990aad996 

2 Kai KoMd (i s C86) 990 and 

996 

3 Gbtas ud-diu Tugblak (x n 

720) 990 


BzsGii, Corss 

J Shams ud din Finm 989 

2 Bahadur Shah 988 and 993 

3 ilubarak Shdh 987 

4 Ohazi Shob of Bengal 989 
o Ihas Shab (1st type) 98J , 

(2iia) 962, (Srd) 988 

6 SAandar Shah (retura lost) 

7 ’Azam Shih (1st type) 981 , 

(2nd) 983, (8rd) 952 , (4th) 
977, (5th) 985 


A question that has frequently puzzled both Onental and 
European commentators on the hutorj of India has been tho 
mtrmsic value of the current com at tbe vanous epochs they 
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had occasion to refer to, so that the most exact numencal speci 
fications conveyed but a vague notion of the sterling sum con 
templated m the recital b} any given author Nunusmatists 
have been for long past m a position to assert that the Dehli 
Tankah contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presuj^ 
pose a theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grains, and a touch 
of nearly pure silver , but assuming this specific com to have 
been a ichite or real * Tankah of Silver” iC-j) a doubt 
necessarily remained as to what was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah (4L_» 4^) Niz&m ud dm Ahmad 
m his Tahak&t i Akbari, seems to assign the introduction of 
these black Tankabs to Muhammad bm Tughlak, who note 
riouslv depreciated the currency to a large extent before he 
resorted to the extreme measure of a forced currency, though 
it may be doubted whether anj such depreciation would have 
been thought of even if there had been tune to effect the 
conversion, at the very commencement of his reign, to which 
period Iiizam ud dm attributes the issues of these pieces, in 
the apparent desire of explaining the bare possibility of the 
pooseajion of such numencal amounts as are stated to have 
been squandered mlargesscsby the newly enthroned monarch 
Howeier, the real adulteration of the com need not have 
extended much beyond the point indicated by the superficial 
aspect of his own Bengal mmtages, and 'Azam Shdh’s coins of 
the same locality probably exceed that accusatory measure of 
debasement , while, on the other hand Muhammad bmTughlak 
on reverting to specie currencies, after his futile trial of copper 
tokens seems to have aimed at a restoration of the ancient 
purity of metal m bis metropolitan issues as I shall have occa 
Sion to quote a com of his produced by the Dehli mint in A H 
< 34, which has every outward appearance of unalloyed silver 
nnd equaUy retains tie fair aTerage weight of 168 grains 
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All these oTidences 'wotild seem to iioplv that the Bengal 
ratio of punty n'as intentionally lower, and that a very slight 
addition to the recognized alloj would bring the local issues 
fairly within the category of black Tankahs Such a sup- 
position of the mfenonty of the coinages of the southern 
Kingdom appears to ho curiously illustrated by B&ber’s men- 
tioning that, in A H 932, a portion of the revenues of the 
district of Tirhut, a sort of border-land of his empire which 
did not extend oier Bengal, was payable in Tankah Kukrah, 
and the larger remainder in Tankah Siah} an. exceptional 
association of currencies m a given locality, which can scarcels 
be explained in a more simple and reasonable manner than 
by assuming tho lower description of the conventional pieco 
to have been concurrent with a better description of the same 
com, which, constituted tho prei ailing and authorized rev enuo 
standard of tho northern portions of the Mughal conqueror's 
Indian dominions 


Sbvfxth Kivg (ah 637-C30, a.d 1239-1241) 

The virtual accession of Mu’izr ud dm BaUtAm Shtvh dates 
from the defeat of Iliziah, at Sirhind, in Ilamaz6n C37 a ii , 
when tho part} advocating bis cloitns became supreme m tho 
capital, and was not deferred until after her murder bj the 
Hindus, at Kaithal, m Rabi'ul fikhir 038 a ir This reign 
demands but scant prolimmarj comment, except to mark the 
second instance of tho correctness of Altamsh'a estimate of 
the mepUtudo of his own eons 

> ‘ Tirbtit inliutc {H Imata m) of the Tubfiti Eaja "jO 000 filter lanUs 
(lanZaAKHlraA) anil 2,r*.0 000 black laakaspasXaAfWA) —W Enbce Bibcr 
utl namajOn, It p 5(1 
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ScMiiABT or rax Etems or rax Eeiox 
A n G37 (27 Ramazan) Enthroned (11 ShawAl) IkMIar nd 
dm riigm nominated Ticegercnt bj the nobles 
638 (8 Muharram) ILhtior nd din assassinated at the insbga 
tion of the Sultan Badr ud dm Sanknr assumes the 
direction of tho gorerament o ^ 

„ 639 (8 Safar) Badr ud din’s plqt against the Sultan defeated, 
he 13 ordered to quit the eapital General disaffection 
13 engendered against the Soltdn m consequence of his 
serenties in checking these conspiracies 
„ 639 (16 Jumadal akhir) Ldhor captured by the ilughals 
Minhaj us Sinj, at the Court of Dehli, oppomten 
Eozi of the kingdom The army under the Vazir, 
Uahzab ud dm, matches to the Beas to oppose the 
IXughols 

„ 639 (lOBh’abau) TheVazirmtngncs for the deposition of the 

Saltan, and returns with the army to the gates of Dehli 
, 639 (8 Zi Ik’adah) * The city is taken , the Saltan captured, 

and slam on the 17th 


Mu i« ud-itn Bahrain Shah 

No 92 Slttr "Weight, 167 grs PI tu fig 2 Very rare 
Dehli, A H 638 Col Gnthne 
Square area i Square area 


^'i\ ^Lk-L-JI 


Hargms-iCJl j u ...I t ^ , 

^ Obverse in«fr margin in the 

(iU— j) spaces between the square area 

j j circular marginal line, 

\ in four detached divisions — 

* The ti> V j-^ 

■along lome ViJentallj, the distnbahon of a “mm of 3000 chitals 

a a gut Wore ftie nmadcr 
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A second similar com (consideraUj- oxydized) T^eiglis 169 grams 
There are several coins of this nuatage now known I have a dated 
specimen of the same year, 638, and two new specimens of Bahram’s 
silver currency are quoted m the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1863, p 35 

No 93 Silver and copper mixed "Weights, 54 and 56 grs 
H 1 figs 30 and 31 Very rare 
Oiceru — 

Revertt — Horseman and jjlkLJI (possibly jjlklL. 

No 94 Silver and copper Weight, 54 grs (Plate i , No 32 ) 
Horseman Boll 

iSrl ITanmlrah Sunlan Sri 2fuajadin ‘ 

The«e coins, as an almost constant rale, have the hgure ^ss6 on 
the Bull 8 housings If there are any other numerals, contributing 
to a full date, elsewhere run into the device, I have as yet failed to 
discover them 

No 95 Silver and copper Weight, 52 grs 
(Variety of 32, plate i ) 

Horseman Bull 

lalt gt?i 

2Iuij 

This coin 13 of coarser execution than the ordinary specimens of 
this senes. It also vanes matcnally m the forms of the letters , the 
» follows the ancient rendering of that vowel 5 »* and tho j adheres 
to the older shape of £ 

* la my prcTions rcadmgt I tendeted tha aamc as I 

now in that the third letter u an ^ , it u exceptional in ila oatlme, hat it 
accords with aomo examples of tho exceptional ^ « on ’Ali nd-din Mas add a com, 
^o 101, in/ra. 

» rnnsep I Esaayi pL ximii. sxxuc., fifth and ninth centancs an and the 
j fifth and aertnth tentnnes a n 
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OG Silver and copper Wciglit, 55 grs ^’eI^ 
(Variety of Ko 30, plato : ) 

IIorscmaD 

VboTC which appears 

) 


Eighth Kino (a u 639-G44 , a d 1241-12-iC) 

The uncertainty of successions to Eastern thrones is pro- 
minently displayed in the present instance, m the clcTotioa 
of two kings in one day ’Izz-ud-din Balban, a son-in-law 
of Altamsh, supported by a faction, assumed the sovereignty 
immediately on the decease of Bahrdm, but, before night, 
he was supplanted by ’Aid ud-din Mas’add, a son of Eukn-ud- 
dm Firuz, upon whom tlic choice of the moro influential 
nobles had fallen 



SumiAET OP THE Rewn 


OF ’AlX CD d{v Has’aiJo 


639 8 Zrik’adah Accession 

640 Arrogance and assumption of the Vazir Mahzab ud dm, 

who IS killed by the party of the Turki noblesse on 
the 2nd Jnmada’l awwal, 640 a h 

641 llmhaj us gird], having resigned his o£Bce of Kazi, leaves 

Dehh on the 9th Bajab on his two years’ visit to the 
Court of Tughdn Khdn at Lakhnaotl ’Ala ud dm 
as aud, dunng these two ypare, extends and con 
CT 1 sway The Sultan releases his uncle®, 

tJalaluddfa and Nasir nd dfn), from confinement, 

and provides them with govemments 
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AH G1I2 SHatrwdl. Thetroopsof JajnagarappearbeforeLakhnmjti,* 
Tamar Khan brings lemforcementa See p 8 
„ „ HSafar The author returns to Dehli, and is reinstated 

in some of his old offices 

„ „ Bajah The ilughals, under llangnti, attach ITchh 

• The Sultan, advances against them, but they retire 

■without fighting 

„ C44 The camp life and military associations are suppo'ed to 
hare bad a bad effect upon the Sultan’s morals, and 
he takes to evil courses and uncontrolled cruelties, 
* disorganisation engendered m consequence Tho chiefs 

and nobles mvite Ifasir ud din ITahmud to occupy the 
throne 

„ „ 23rd ITuharram The Sultan is imprisoned and dies 


^ 1 need mrecly say that I totaiiy discredit the tcp&rtcd inTasioo of Besgal 
hy the troops of Changii Ebin \adt2AS (EUiote Historians, u 2S1 344, 
Dows Hisdastan (Londoo, 1770), t p 342, Bnggss Fenshtab, i 231, 
Dlphiaitoaes Hutory of India, 377} Tbe error, so largely adopted, seems 
to hare aruea from tho raistnoscnptioa of (be ongisol text of Minh&j ns Sirbj, 
where has been substituted for m Ibo leading passage— 

Stewart, m bu bistory of Bengal (LondoB, 1813, p 62), had already pointed out 
that Feruhtah was wrong but he himself was mistakes in placing Jajnagar in 
On«a, instead of in Tipperah The Pereian text printed in Calcutta (p 199) 
frankly admits the Tanaat of without Tentunng to cor 
reet the obwous insccnracy in tho body of tho text which tho tenor of the con 
current erents rebted at pige 215 would fully biTC justified (See also pp 157, 
163 2t3 audFcruhbb Bomhaylithographcd edition ofthePcrsinn text, i 122) 
The author of the Thrikh i Uuhjnk Sbitb aroids the mistake by refraining from 
twticiug tho reported laaasaOR btttkrai^'diu Ahmad la hHTahakiit i Akhan, 
however, reproduces the error, and indulgca in some ipcculaUota aa to the route 
by which tbe Mughab entered Bengal (JIS text) In Ihu be is followed bv 
Badaoui, who adopts bis test almost unchanged (Calcutta text, p 88} An 
amusing muddle, which the CalcutU editon might hate avoided by a moderate 
exercise of cntical acumen, also occurs in th«r making Changiz Kbia fight the 
halUo of ^arw^Il, north of Kikbol, in the ictra Cangefic town of Budaon 
(Calcutta ttsst of Tahikkl i Nhsm, p 348) See also Sr Lee s Iba BatuUh 
O Tr Fuad, 97 
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'AlA ud ITaa^aUd Shah 
Ko 97 Stiver Weight, 165 4 grs Dehli 
Square areas inclosed m circles 






_L 


1\ 


^Jl^U 

LjjJI Sr 

Jyuu^ jt V?*!! 


,LkJ_ 


J1 


(J-' 


The marginal legends are the same on hoth faces 
L5* IjJS L^j-a 

N B The KhaUf Al 2fu»tanttr died m 640 a n 
No 98 (pi 1 fig 33) Silver Weight, 167 5 grs Bchli, Air641 






.^1 


Area 

Similar to No 10 


irarginal legends duplicated— ajUz^ ^ *5^' <“ 


-V^ 


No 99 (pi u fig 34) Silver and copper Weight, 50 gra 
05«r«— UjJllL: (jlkUl 

Jtevene—Oya the Horseman, sUt» 


No 100 Silver and copper mixed Coarsely executed dies 
Weight, 50 grs (lly cahinet ) 

The Hull of 5n-n .1 

, “ Ilorsemnn, in /og'^ra 

Legend — , 
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aTo 101 Silver and copper mised Pinely cut and well finished 
dies 'W'eight, 4G to 50 grs 
Bate, Sainvat, 1300=1243 a n =641 A ir 
Ball Horseman 

« Legend as aboie 

On the Jhil of the Ball on Sri Ramtrak 

tlielundquarter,^ =^Q0 

For engravuiga see Prmsep’s Essays, pi xxvi fig 33, J A SB vol 
rxxir (186i>), pi xxxvu fig 23 

A 1 er^ remarkable outline is given to the initnl a, in the title of 
the Sultan, on these coins the newest approach to nhtch, in modem 
tjpe, TTOuld be represented hy a combination of H pr, with a medial X 
prefixed to it but shortened up, so as to admit of the insertion of a dot 
at Its foot, thus TH A similar outline (usually without the dot) is 
retained on the coins of ’AU ud dio Muliammad Shib (pt iil fig GO) 
Tlie earlier example of po««ibly the same letter, on the introductory 
Kdliul wiser senes, adierted to lo the note p 5S, might be imitated m 
tn>e by X^ <**■ TIie«e dates were first detected by Gen Cunningbam 

At the out<et 1 irns inclined to question the determination, as I had met 
with n coin of '\Id ud dfn's, belonging to Ifajor Simpson, which gaie 
three dots after the ^ , but I noir see that this apparent increase was 
due to tlie Imperfect execution of the die Besides which, the discovery 
of a similar systent of datiog In (he VikramaJitj'a, era on the coins of 
Altamsli (p 71) fully confirms the present system of interpretation 

JTo 102 (pi ii fig 3o) Ccqipcr TVeight, 49J- grs 
Oheerte — 
i?frcr#c— 

JTo 103 (pi 11 fig 3G) Sdver and copper "Weight, 52 grs 

iZcrwif— Hade figure of ahorseman of theyanvar type 

Thc<c corns partake of manr of the characten«tics of the unique 
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mintage of /Vrdm Shah, 'whicli may he traced not only in the 
pecuLar reverse, but in the general coarseness of the die mampula 
tion and the cccentnc forms of the Persian letters 

Ifo 104 (pi u fig 37) Copper Weight, 5G grs 
OJeerre— jjUiLJl jJacSi 

Jieterte — Iludo fignro of a horseman. 

Xo 105 (pi 11 fig 38) Copper and Silver Weight, 41 grs 
Oiewe— Ball 


^"I^Ta Kino (a n. 644-6G4 , a v 1246-1265). 

Tlio annals of the major portion of tlio reign of "Nfisir* 
ud-din llahmiid," tlio second eon of Allamsb of ihal name, 
have been presen cd in clabonto detail by Ins special bio- 
grajdicr, ilinbfg us Sirfij, whose historj' extends oul) to 
A tr. CjS, Ihougli an occasional prajer for Mabmdd’s sue* 
censor Bcems to eliow that ibo author survived his Sovereign.* 
Jth a temporary intermission, the afiairs of the kingdom 
were guided throughout by tho strong mil of the Vizir, 
JW.u,l.dm milau, Uh^h Khihu It was, perhaps, as well 
for Kdsir-udKlin that ho had auch support, for ho seem', 
hko the other eons of Altamsh. to havo been but little 
fitted to doimnate over his own turbulent nobles or to 
">trco the imperfectly conquend native wees noniinalh 
nnoasailcd in repute, his ta'slcs 
rather to an obscure and retired life, ns-oclatod with 
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in ivlucli ho cscellod a facnltj which possibly had its m- 
fiuenco on tho execution and finish of the legends of his 
coinage, which display a remarkable adianco upon tho earlier 
mintages m the fineness of tho lines and the improyed de- 
finition of the Persian characters 


SusriiABT OF THE Evests OP THE ItnoY OP NXsie CD nff SLinutJD • 

A n 644 Accession (23rtl ilohamm) Espeditioa under Ulugh 
Ehan into the UUls of Jud and JHam 
„ 645 Capturo of Nandana* The army advances to harra, 
attacks upon (See note p 66, ante ) 

„ 646 Ulugh Khdn proceeds against Chahar Ueva Bahfi ud 

dm Aibog kihed before Hantamhhor (llth Zil bijjah) 
„ 647 The Snltao gives his daughter m mamogo to the son of 
Ulogh Khan 

„ ^48 Izz ud dlo attempts to take !Multnn from Shir Xhan, the 
brother of Ulugh Khan 

„ 649 Izz ud dm revolts at Nagor, ho is ultimately captured by 
Shir iLhaa at Uchb 

„ n 25 Sha’bdn Tho Sultan proceeds towards klolwa Chahar 
Deva defeated and tho Port of Narwar taken (p 67, 
anle) Ikimbij us Siraj appointed Kazi of the State 
, 650 The Snltdn proceeds towards U’chh and Multan , intrigues 
commenced agaiast Ulugh Ehuu 

,, 651 Ulugh Ehdn ordered to his 0*^10105 in the Siwdhk Hills 
and Hansi The royal army proceeds against him, 
and Hansi is given to ShdA-’ddah Eukn ud dm Ulugh 
Xhan establishes his head quarters at Nagor, and 
cames on the war against Chahar Deva SUr THiAn 
crosses the Indus 
» 

* TabaVSt-i Xisin text and Elliot a Hutonans, it pp 515 tt teq 365 *( ug 

* Gen Cunningbam identifies this place with Deo kali or the ha po ti po 
kin lo of Hnen Tsang 1 $ Jtava dna iula close to DSygir, the fort of Alha and 
ITdal about 4 miles S>£ of Eansnj 
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1 H 652 Operations in Sirmur and Pmjor, passage of the Jumna and 
the Ganges (at Miyapur), and march along the foot 
of the hills to the Ramgunga, and on to Badaon 
Confederacy of nobles in support of Ulugh 'R’tian 
llancEUTering of the armies in Sirhind , peace made 
„ 653 The Sultan distrusts his own mother, who was mained tp 
Eutlugh Ehan Uinhaj us SirSj again appomted 
Kazi of the kingdom Eutlugh Ehan revolts, but is 
obliged to retreat before Ulugh Ehau to Kalinjar 
„ 654 Operations against Eudugh Khan continued 
,, 655 Izz ud din Balban revolts Eutlugh Khan joins him 
near Samana , they inarch to Dehli in the absence of 
the royal army, bnt are unable to hold their ground 
„ 656 The Sultan proceeds against the Mughals, who had entered 
Multan, but returns to Dehli without an encounter 
„ C5V The main army marches southward , repose and quiet m 
the capital Tribute received from Izz ud dm Bolbon 
Uzbek m charge of Lakhnaud 

„ 658 Ulugh Ehan is sent to coerce the Mcwdtis, operotions 
against ZTaUa, chief of certain turbulent Hindus, near 
the capital Ambassadors amve at Dehli from HuHku 
Mughal 

„ 664 (II Jnnmd’iilawwal)' Hasir ud dm Itahmud dies 


nd dm ^Takmud 

1>'0 100 (pi u fig 39, Md JIandm, No rciiv) 

168 8 gn 25 Bpccimeus (4 specimens 
“f” ‘‘“‘1 OKincnma coins touch 168 grs ) Dehli 
CG4 ^ 657, 658, G60, 662, 663, 

SIS ediuon, p 25 Tarikh Mubarak Bbabi 

Fctubul^Vn ^ 1C days], B3Jaon4 Calcutta 

* Tb» ital e * 240 

acd fijurad b the pUtc *** I«rticuhr com desenbed b the tMt 
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j I*. .. IT , ..i.aI^ 

(J 


^ U_iSI ^lUJl 

J L»ji^ jJ\j 

^l_i_L_JI^ 


HargtQS — a«£s 1\ 5 u 




If B —Some of the coma retmo the old term Sdla “ com,” m 
lieu of the Al Ftzsat, “sdrcr ” The early coins use the offiliatirc 
^ , the later ones 


No^ 107 (pi u fig 40) Slim told Copper ITeight, 51 gts 

03w «(— j LijJi jAi jkksKl (jUsUl 

(infront of thsKoiseman, ^ Sri HamnArah 

( Above the Horseman, O^as^ , 

In the year 1854, a large hoard of these coins ■was discovered at 
Hansi I availed myself of the opportunity to have twelve of them 
(= 584 gre ) assayed hy the nsnal native process of blowing off the 
e^jter with lead The result arrived at gave a total of 149 grains 
of «j/ier, or an average of 12 4166 grama of silver per com 


Ifo 108 (pi u fig 41) Copper? "Weight, 54 grs 
Oivene — As above 

Secerse — The Jiorwar type of Horseman 
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^o 109 Silver and copper Minote com 'W’ciglit, 12 grs. 

OcTznss j RtvEMe. 

I 

Jj = I • 

I havo detached tho subjoined com fiom tho ordinary suite 
of tho mintages of Nisir ud*diQ Sfahmud, because I am not 
quite Certain about tho fioahtj of its attribution it tviII be 
seen to differ from the ordinary pieces of Sfahmud in the more 
amplo legend, the general stjlo of the Persian characters, and 
in tho adherence to the old practice of filling in one entire sur 
face 171th tho king’s name and titles, ns in the coins of Riziab 
(pi i fig 27, pi 71 fig 1), on arrangement which, in the 
metropolitan senes, had for some time past given place to the 
insertion of duplicate marginal legends on cither surface of 
the piece This pcculmnly may prove to bo n mere indica 
tion of its issue from tho Lakhnantl mint, where the earlier 
corns of Eiziah are now proved to have been struck , more 
over, as beanng upon this point, it may be noted that the 
introductoiy coins of the local kings of Bengal (pi vi. fig 
etc ), though they do not implicitly follow this older model, 
yet m no case do they display the duplicate margmal legends 
adopted m the northern capital If these coins, then, are to 
be accepted as the produce of Bengal dies, the additional 
ter inserted after the Sultan's name may be expected to 
to Some impenal intervention in the affairs of the 
em province , or we may possibly have to seek for the 
name of the local Viceroy m the illegible portion of the 

obverse now engraved 




<_jUj ^ ^UjcSI $iXb 

j^Ul ^^\1=U ^,i^\j LjjII^U 

^ ^.-s^La ^V.4 .*Lj 

(tjlkjj AiX< iJJl ji:5- ^jjlU-J! ^1 jJUl tl^U ' 

Ci3_< ,JU!1 t.iSX*l! 

'^J^ s t5>i^^ 

AV4XJ • y^yMiAS ^ - ^J*Jl U-.«3J^ 

' It is -with BTOcb legrel that I leain ttiat ancient ooimment tas Iieta 
wantonly destroyed. "With a feeling akm to ahnnie, I hare to add, that this was 
the deliberate act of my fellow-conntryineii, the English ofBcials in charge of the 
district in 1861. 

9 
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cfFcxtivc measures against these plunderers, and, for the mo* 
ment, so to say, exterminated the race About this period, 
the disorganization of the neighbouring kingdoms, consequent 
upon the dcstructn o inroads of the Mughals, drove illustrious 
men of vaned nationalities to seek refuge in India There 
under a warmer sun were assembled all the brightest oma 
ments of the Asiatic world, and, among them, no less than 
dftcen sovereign pnnccs So that, for a time, the old Hindu 
capital became the centre of Muhammadan civilization , and 
Hchli, imitatmg tho viceregal court of Mult&n, shone with a 
splendour but little anticipated for it by its Muslim occupiers 
of a few sbort years before 

Tho unspanng ngour of tho Emperor secured his supre- 
maej almost unquestioned throughout his long reign, inth 
tho exception of tho senous revolt of Tughml, tho governor 
of Bengal (Xo 15, pago 8), who cssomed tho etjlo and titles 
of an independent king, and sncceodcd in defeating two 
several armies sent to subduo him. At length tho Sultin 
proceeded against him m person, and ono of liis com 
manders coming upon tho forces of tho rebels somewhat 
unexpected!) , m a dashing spint of chivalry, though at the 
head of onl) fort) troopers, entered llieir camp at headlong 
speed, and struck panic into his odicrsancs by his icry rash* 
ncM In tho precipitate flight which ensued, Tughral was 
cnplurt^ and slim, and the recovered kingdom of Bengal 
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have prepared the ■wny; and the Emperor, in the language of 
his people, took tho road to another vrotld. 

It will be seen that my sketch of this long and important reign 
deals with generaUties alone, and is altogether deficient in the annals 
oatUned on previous occasions an explanation of this reserve is to 
be found in the ebango of the gnidmg historical authority The 
loss of Miohaj ns Siraj, who was an eye*witttess to many of the 
facts he relates, a participator in many of the public events he 
chronicles, and a candid and consoentions narrator, is lU supplied 
by Zia nd dm Barm, a writer of httle merit,’ wanting m arrange- 
ment, tirae-«emng mhis representabon of incidents, and, as regards 
this particnlar aecbon of his biographies, a mere hearsay compler 
of crude txadibon nearly a centuiy after date * 

> This IS so new ducorerf of mine I desouoced oar asthor m so bmited 
terms in 1846 (lutial Coinage of Bengal J S , N 5 , u. p 180), and as an 
immediate teat, I may add that of tkt ttn exceptional dates giren m tbe entire 
twenty years of Balbaa s domination, one u manifestly wrong See also Colonel 
Lees s notice of thu author, J B A.8 , h S , lu p 441, and Sir B KUiot a and 
«Brof Doweon a remarks oa the same anhjcct, RUiot s Histonaos, ui 93 

> Zlh ud-dia Barm, in hu T&riUi i flrflz Shhb, gives the following account 

of hu own wosk — “I deemed it advisable lo ejekde from this history every 
thing which u incloded nt the Tsbakht'i Ndsm, and to confine myself to 
the history of the later kings of Dehli It is ninety fire years since the 

Tabak&t>i and denng that ttme eight kings have sat upon the throne of 

Dehli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfoJly occnpied the throne for three 
or four months each , hat m this history X have recorded only the reigns of eight 
kings, hegioniBg with Siiltha Ghl&s>Bd dlo Balban, who appears in the Tahal^t-i 
Hhsin under the name of tJlngh Shhn 

Fust. Salt&n Ghths-nd>dln Balban, who reigned SO years 
%cniuL &il/An.Hn.izzi.iid.d4n.Raiknh&l, ^ 

3 years. 

Third. Snlt&n Jalal n(i4io Fufiz £lu]ji who reigned 7 years 
Fourth Salthn AI& od dm SbOji, who reigaed 20 years. 

Fifth Solt&n Entb nd dm, son of Snlt&ii *A1& nd dm, who reigned 4 years 
and 4 days 

Sixth. Snlt&n Ghths ud din Tnghlak, who reigned 4 years and a few months 
Seventh Sillthu iinhammad, tt» son of Tnghlak Shhh, who reigned 20 jeais 
Eighth Soltin Ffrdz Sh&h rArpnmiit Am;, who may God preserve 
I have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only three or font 
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The numismatic illustration of this pcnod is likewise less direr 
sided, the long repose of Mahmud’s reign allowed the mint arrange 
meats to settle thcmselres into a fixed system, and the public money 
accordingly assumed a more permanent form, nncnlirened by com 
memorative medals or new adaptations of local currencies Balban’s 
rule IS, however, identified with the first appearance of a gold couf* 
age following the ordinary silver models already in circulation 

Qh\d» ud dtn Malian 
No 111 (Marsden, ncicv ) 

Gold "W^cight, 163 grs Veryrare Col Guthne. Behli, A n 680 
Circular Areas 



No 112 (pi u. fig 42) 

weight, 167 5 grs (Five specimens average 
Dates observed, an 664, 665, 666, 667, 
668 , 669 , 673, 674, 678 . > » 

®oiilb0 I liftTft III 

whateyer I taye ge il wbwb I haye Earned TSrilih i Firdz Sh&li 

Bbili and after th^ f™*" present king FInSi 

quent occnrreocea m tK n»y We I tope to give an account of eutse 

11 p S 3 conclud ng part of this Tolome —Elliot a Hwtonans 
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Areas as usual m the current mItct coins, consisting of a double 
hoed square within circular norginal lines. 

ITargins as in the gold coinage, wiUv tlvc exception of the term 
Al Ffjat, which replaces the At Sikka 
An innovation is to bo noticcc! m the coinage of Balban, m 
tTio rejection of tho words /I *ahd, "in tho time of,” "under 
the auspices of,” lutherto prcGxcd to tho nanao of tho Klialif 
on the medals of has predecessors. Tlio last Abha«sido IQialif, 
iTust’a'iim, was put to death m C50 a.u bj tho 3rughal 
conqueror of Baghdad, Ilui&kd Khdn It has been tho sub- 
ject of remark, as exhibiting an apparent inconsistcncj, that 
Baiban and o(her monnTchs should ha%o continued to quote 
tho name of this prominent martyr of their faith long subse- 
quent to his decease, its retention, howcicr, may b6 con- 
sidered os appropriate, as it was clear!} intentional, for, 
ponding tho appearance of an acknon lodged succe^or to tho 
throne of Muhammad, no courso could have been less open 
to objection than a contmuation of this simplo record of tho 
last who had bomo tho mantle of tho Prophet 

Ifo 113 (pi u fig 43) Copper, or biItct Dud copper? 
"Weight, 47^ grs Common 
j tuU J^\ 

(ITargiu— ^ g?rfrT»Pnw^SrlSaltdnG5-dsudfD 

No 114 (pi 11 fig 44) Copper Weight, 67 grs Common 
* Ohverge — jJasSt jjUaLJl 

Jteverte — 5 LjoI! 

No 115 (pi 11 fig 45) Sliver and copper Weight, 20 grs Bare 
08 cer««— J ac 
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L Inscription of Halhan, A.n. 682=a.d. 1283. 

The single Persian inscription of Palban hitherto discovered 
is engraved on the walls of tho J&m’i Musjid at Gunnuktisar, 
in the Mirat district (lat. 28® 46', long. 78® 10').^ It is tft 
the following effect • 

iiUl i,UJl jii, ^ 

j^\ I^ILUI ^ yk*!l yl J UjJl cuU 

But the most important record for the illustration and duo 
assignment of the preliminary adaptive issues of the Pathan 
dynasty is furnished by an inscription at Pdlam, in the Pchli 
territory, engraved during the reign of Balban, under the an- 
spices of TTiar, the son of Sanp&l^ end dated in Samvnt 1333. 
This epigraph reproduces the Muhammadan names of nine of 
the leading monarchs of the race, in Devanagari characters. 
The inscription is hiatorically unimportant, but it is curious 
in the preservation of the local nomenclature of the several 
kmp, and the casual application of Indian titles of honour, 
ending with the Ainir , assigned to the reigning Sultdn.® A 
full transcript and a translation of this inscription (in Urdd) 
were published by Syud Ahmad Khan in 1854, hut as I was 

t quite satisfied with its data and details, I availed my- 
self of the assistance of Ramsdm dis, the then Deputy- 
‘ me ^fihli, who was so obliging as to secure 'for 

w and more exact version. This recension differed 

* Thu 
‘m of the 

wigmng soTereiPn t. \ ^ early DeMtKdlas, to the 

M TThich I hare adyerted nt p. 61. 
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raaterially from tho text givea in tKe A/tdr t/s Sunadeedy as 
may be seen from a comparison of the orthography of the 
names no^ given. I have unfortunately lost the revised 
document itself, but I had copied all that was of immediate 
nalue into my note-book, from which I extracted the names 
already published at p. 831, voL iL of my edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays (1858), I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I regret to leam from Gen. Cunningham that ho 
had made many inquiries for tho inscription on tho two 
different occasions of his later visits to I)ehli, “hut that it 
could not be found, and was supposed <o have disappeared 
in the Mutiny 

IT. Inscription of son of Haripil {^tXTTT^) originally 

recorded on the SaoU at Talam (Lat. S8® 85, Long. 77® 6') in the 
Debli tenitoiy, dated S4wan badi 18 Samvat 

1333 *127GA.i).,A.n. 675. 

b f!aftdbudd(n. 

2. Kutahuddln ^rilli the UUe of UMpilah. 

3. Sam>!udd{n, 

4. Pheras Shih with the title of JJo- 

bhUta Bhiimi Path 

5. Jaldluddin (Biztah). 

C. 3favjadin, title 

7. Aldcudln, title A’Hpoti, 

8* Nasfruddtn, title Prithddra, 

9. G^dtadln, title Sr( Rammira. 

ifu’izz-ud-din ITuhammad bin S&m is here called by the 

title he bore as commander in his early campaigns ^both the 

brothers, Shams-ud-din, the senior, and Shahbb-ud-din him- 
self, adopted new titular designations on the elevation of 
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Shams ud-din Muhammad bin Sam (afterwards Ghi&s ud 
dm) to the throne of Ghazni ' 

It will be seen that Aram ShdJi, the third hmg of the 
ordmary lists, is not allowed a place in “this summary Eiziah 
18 designated by her title of Jalal-ud^dm, and neither her. 
ordmary name nor her second title of which ap- 

pears on her Persian copper coinage (Nos 28, 29, pi i )> 
are alluded to 

I^ripaii, “kmg,’* is the title applied to the great 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his Mahmudpur (Lahore) corns pre- 
viously noticed ® 


Eleventh Kino (ah 686-689, ad 1287-1290) 

Once agam thn frequent tale of a dissipated kmg, with 
virtually rulmg ministers, has to be told , varied only in the 
present instance m the extreme lengths to which the monarch 
earned his debaucheries, and his escape from the toils of one 
vizir only to fall under the subjection of a second, who ovent- 
ually usurped his crown We have seen that Balban’s but 
vivmg son, N&sir-ud dm Mabmdd, Bughra Khan, had already 
been installed in the kmgdom of Eengal, which ho seems to 
have been unwiUmg to quit, even for the higher honours of 

ij-i ' 

cuU 

BozattuSaf& jjjU 


* P 48 tupri 
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the imperial succession.! TbeSulthnliad, therefore, provide'! 
that Kai Khusrfi, the son of his firat-hom “martyred” heir, 
should HU the throne of Dehli ; but the party in power at the 
capital secured the immediate elevation of Mu iz2-ud«din 
gaiknbad, the son of Bughra Kh&n. The youth is described 
as of an amrabla disposition, and as having been brought up 
with such extreme strictness, that the liberty and licence 
of hia new position proved too much for his self-control. 
Licentiousness was readily infectious at an Oriental Court, 
and the new monarch found no wont of panders and com- 
panions in his orgies. 

The government was soon surrendered to the deputy, 
Jfufim-ud-din, one of whose earliwt acts was the disposal of 
Kai Khusru, as a preliminary to clearing the way for his own 
designs on. royalty. The Ndii Muslim (converted) Mughala, 
who had settled at Dehh, and who formed an important ele- 
ment in the body politic, were next assailed and massacred in 
detail, and few nobles felt thcn^elves safe from the machina- 
tions of this all-powerful minister; reports of his designs 
even reached the Sull&n’a ears, only to be discredited and 
disregarded But the most subtle scheme, for the furtherance 
of his own aims, conceived by Niz&m-ud-din, was the sowing 
distrust between the father and the son, and persuading the 
latter to advance in force towards Bengal.® The armies came 

' Baibas had been uTgent in pointing oat to hm how much more importance, 
in a political sense, attached to possession of the northern capital— which in 
the Imited expenences of those dajs seemed for erer designed to remain aa the 
central stronghold of India He added, u the aame spirit, that “whoever held 
Bengal must needs be sabject to tha wihng power at Dehh.’’— Zih Barm. 
Elliot’s Historians, in p 123 

» “When Bughrd Khin heard that los son . . paid no heed to hxs letters, 

he resolved to go and see him, and wrote him n letter announcing his intention. . . 
This letter awakened the Snltta'a affecUon . . . and aevml letters passed 
It was at length ananged that tl« SnltSa wonld go to Oudh, and that his father 
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m ught of nch other neor Owl'', end orcampccl on osUitr 
bank of tho Kirju, after certom prtlimJnarj j^eaceftil 
a(I\-ancr^, Iluphri KhRn wnt jeoend ton, Kaj to 
pay the inlrrKlijctorj to )a« 1 rotlitr . thM tth rwpo"Jcd 
to bj Knjknbid K-nding orcr Im own infant fon, Kaijmour*^ 
to bo provnte<l to bn grandfather This BgnJn, led to the 
old king trusting himvlf fnnklj wilhm the Inmts of hN 
aon’a camp, and at the public Durbir, hi Id on the occadon, 
natural cfTi'ctjon^ lo a^'crtetl their away, in defiance of the 
pompous restrictions and cerrmonnU of Oncntal Courta, that 
reconciliation was at once complete, and tho two monarch* 
^^cd nith each other in the endensour to lurrendcr the place 
of honour * Tlio meeting, howenr, fcarccly changed the poll- 
tic'll position of either jnrli. llughri ICli&n was jKnuitted 
to return undiaturbed to llengnl, whoso local throne sms fiUtd 


ojtae frwi Ulliniu't «sl o«t Lsa m lit last* ef ti* 8»rt* 

Saltia t talrtUea «u ia pn««l w lb* K*rt, Ifli bu eua*^ 

c>ppo»c«l tbu, oWftir- Hat '(be j<;i:rc« 7 - «u J f?. tsJ tb»t 
triT*! ia lUt* wiih bo army . OM »n‘m I)»<1 **14 Ibxl la p:na tcfdJSiawB 
fathrn will lUy lh«f ioai, Ba<l»>a« it«r f*tbm. f r rile i iSr* 

pJtmiBl sod fllul Bfpctioa Tb? FulUa • £i ber KbJ »*nitV wia*, laJ ntwJ 
the to be md ia hu une,— lei dee, le wn iLe n^htful htir to lh» 

l«i5doiB,»ad whoeooM foTTwewbBtwoQMbs;>}wii H the latemew TheS J ia 
oasht to rrocwvl wuh bo trmy ui >11 lUtc »sd graadrer . Tke Il»i» aad 
Riaai would thea come to yny tb«r rn[x«tB , Ui If be trarelW with b»s‘o all 
rcTertuee for the klagly oClee woald be bxl.* . Ho tdiiee wu tales by the 
Baliia, Bad be directed bu array asd traretUa^ e<{ulp»gfl to be prc|'artd.’ -“Zli 
Bamu Elholi Ilulonana, Li p 130 ■" 

Thu retaailihle latemew bu beeo nade the aubjecl of a pocta, In 4 000 
Maplrti, entitled the •* Kirhn u S adain,** by the celebrated Tamlo nJ-dln, Abhl 
kub^b^”*^^ which was composed under the auptees of Kai 

efTort* usd Tboiowbo aw duinclmtd to encounter tbotcdion* 

exbausliTft ' ^LUons of Fertlan poetry may eonaull with adruntayc an 
Joiira.1 i. of Ihu work, by Profeuor E. B. Cowell, m th* 


Journal At t. of tbu work, by Professor E. B. Cowell, m 

of Un uz ud^B f ^ PP ns 230 The date of the effecUre ftait 

Condi lo In, oornhwori, u cotoutej tj riof»«' 

n^aM 686, p 230 
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by bis family after him for two generations, while the empire 
of DehK speedily passed into the hands of an alien race 
But litUe remains to be said about Kaikub&d’s reign. On 
his return to his capital the objectionable vizir was quietly 
poisoned, and his place supplied by JalAI-ud-din Khxlji, gover- 
nor of Sdmdna. The SuItSn having now become paralysed, 
his son, of tender years, was placed on the throne, under the 
title of Shams-nd-din, and the old Balham Turks rallied round 
him in the hope of saving the kingdom from the power of 
the Klitljit ; hut their measures to that end were of little effect, 
for Jal&l-ud-din having got possession of the person of the 
young prince, sent one of his followers to put on end to the 
dying Sultdn, whose body was ignominiously cast into the 
Jumna.* 

Mu itZ’ud'iin Kathilid. 

No. 116 (pi. li fig. 46; ITaPBden, rcxcnn) 

StUer. 168 gra Average weight of 6 coins, 164 2 grs 

Dzntr. Bates, 687 x-v. aufi 688 a n 

1^^ y\ 

Margins— 

‘TbeTiriihMuhbxaliSbMii pres tie iatootOuserentM thel&thMn'harTain 
A.11. 689, Kan^nh&d s accession haniig token place in A □ CS6, ond not, as er. 
roacoo-ly stated by Zii Bmu, lo 685 As this u the tmgle date pstai in the 
entire rcipi, it might hare been hoped that it should be nghllj pven.— Hliot s 
Hutoruas, lu. 123. 
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Ifo 117 (pi JJ fip -I?) Silver and copper ^VcigM, 54 grs 
Oirrw — jjjjJlj Lij!l jM ^LcJl jjlLLJl 

f jU-f 

^ ^rl SuUdn Mu \ju3\n 

Tlic oM Initial form of iho Irlirr irmarkablr 

JTo 118 (pi ii fig 48) Copper ^\clgllt, 51 gn 
OJrrrir-jO^Jl JLU\ 
iJerme— j! 1 ^ Lfj!l jM 


Ifo 119(pT^ii fig -13) Silver and copper, or copper’ 
ciglit, 59 gn 


Obthuc. 


HmuE. 


JA_. 




ii>pKsr 


TwxLFni Kino (a H C89-C95, ^v 1290-1295) 


Jal&l'ud'dm Firuz having accomplished tho revolution 
which transferred the imperial throne from the Turks to the 
Khilj 18 ,* proceeded with considerable caution in tho consolida- 
tion of his own power Among other prudent measures, ho 
retamed the young pnnee Kaiumours as tho ostensible Sult&n 
for more than three months, and euocccdod in inducing iTahk 


' Zik Him ptofessa to ipcaV of tlie cteals of Ihn re gn as coming nncler his 

nf P and fetha opening date for the aecc«fioo 

Iw ' C88 a « , ha, to bo corrected into 689 x n on the 

date ^ A Mnbamt BUihi concurs m this latter 

Sion of 7 *>“* Budooni corrects his oini rer 

m Fenshtah has 6S7 X.H (Bnggs,i 
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Chlaju, the nephew of Balhan, to leave the capital and pro- 
ceed to his fief at Karra ; and, as he distrusted the good-will 
of the people of Dehli, he removed his court to the site of the 
new town of Kxlugharii on the Jumna, which had already 
been partially occupied by KaikubAdJ 
* In the second year of Kiruz'e reign, Malik Chhaju broke 
out into open revolt, and, aided by the old Tdrki party and 
numerous contingents of Hindustani troops, advanced to- 
wards tho capital * The Saltan, on the other hand, was 
warmly seconded by his Khilj i adherents, and liis disciplined 
warriors easily defeated the indigenous levies; he then en- 
deavoured to gain over the captive nobles by clemency and 
conciliation, even Chhajii himself was spared. In reply to 
tho expostulations of his courtiers, he attempted to justify 
this unwise leniency by his ^unwillingness to shed Muslim 
blood, and the hope that he might thus convert enemies into 
friends The single instance in which retributive justice was 
allowed to run its course was infelicitous, as the individual 
who was sacrificed chanced to be a pious Dariccih, Sidi Maula 

’ The exact site cf KilCghari was SJEL of Uom&fOa’s Tomb and N by W. of 
Kbarbbid wbicb Utter posihons ore doly marlccd in the pUa of Dehb which 
Hliatralcs Ibu worb In 1808 the Jamna had matmaUy thangtii its old bed, 
which lay much to tb« wntwnrf of the conno hero indicated, following a bend 
inwards, which left KUdgbsn on a bold promontory —Journal Archscological 
SoBicty of Pehli, A D 18J3,p 62 Cunningbaia'a Seport, 1802-3, p 39 

* llaliV Clibajd vs stated to base affected ^ the honours of kingship nadw the 
Uilc of JInghts-ud-din. 

«— :Ua:>- J 

ZliBami 

The itrikiag of com u likewise rpecificd in a labscqnent px«ijc. 
j .A3 jl ji5 iU ^ ^ 

P 181 |,\ij iS^ 
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bv name, whom certain conspirators had designed to place 
upon the throne 

'Al&*ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultan, 
who had been entrusted with the districts of Karra, etc , on 
the defeat of Chhaju, found himself on reaching ^jis govern- 
ment withm much of the pernicious influence of the hostilfe 
Turki adherents of hia predecessor, and listening to their 
persuasions, he seems to have commenced the senes of his 
most successful campaigns against the Hindu kingdoms of 
the south, mainly with a view to the acquisition of sufficient 
wealth, hy plunder, to enable him to equip such a force as 
should completely overpower the royal army Kventuallj, 
however, deceit was preferred to overt insurrection , and the 
Sultan having heen deluded into visiting ’Ald-ud dm in his 
camp, at Karra, was assassinated while clasping the hand of 
his treacherous nephew * 

Jalat ud dm Finn SMh 

Ko 120 Gold "Weight, 167 grs tTnique B M 
This 18 a most crude and ill executed piece, which, though hear 
ing the name of Debit on the margin, has every appearance of being 
the produce of dies prepared m ’Ala ud dfu’s southern camp, with 
a view to the ready conversion of plunder into coin The legends 
imitate, m their tenor, the conventional epigraphs of the silver coin 
age, but the characters are badly formed and at times unintelligible 
This IS particularly the case with the marginal legend, where the 
word aCo has to be taken for granted, and the date appears as 
^ 680 A n , which is clearly on error, The gold of 

which the piece is composed is uniehned and unequally wrought 

' ' Among fte casual madent* meatjoaed by Zii Barm as occumng during thw 

may be noted the famine after Ihedcath of Sidi Manli, when wheat rose to 
Salttna eipedibon in person to Eantambhor 
“ A H , the inroad of the Uogbals m 691 a h . the Salthn a march to 
Cwahot in 693 AJi 
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No 121 (pi 11 fig 50) Silcer Weight, 168 grs Drior Dates 
observed, a n 689, G90, 691, 692, 693, 694, 695 


Small square area, ■with broad 
margiu 




Square area, occupying the 
entire surface of the com 


UjiiH 


ili jS^aAi\ A 

u’ » 


llargin — 


' •tasll i 




No 122 (pi u fig 51) Silver and Copper Weight, 62 grs 

Jl>. jJbaSi JUJ\ 

{ Centre, dUi ,«p.j 

ITargin, ^Tl Sri SuUda Jalaliedtn 

No 123 (pi u fig 52) Copper Weight, 67 grs 
Olverse — ^UJ-uJl 
Nrter«« — UiiaJl 


No 124 (pi u fig 63) Sliver and Copper Weight, 29 grs 
Olcfrse — Jjys 
JUrerse — jjusk> 


10 
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THE CONTEilPOEAHY COINAGE OE BENGAL 

"We now reach a period m the numismatic history of India 
when Bengal had arrived at the honours of a national coinage 
The tangible produce of its mints henceforth runs in a parallel 
senes with the Imperial issues, and continues to have an 
illustrative bearing upon the Chronicles of the Sultins of 
Behh up to the epoch when Tiruz Sh&h III (a ii 754) had 
to abandon for ever, on the part of his dj nasty, any pre- 
tence of interference with the southern section of the old 
dominion The special interest of the Dehh Pnthans in the 
Bengal currencies only recommences towards the final close 
of the rule of the race, when Shir Sh&h Afghdn earned 
up to Northern India certain modifications and no> cities 
in tho current com, which were ogam imitated and adopted, 
simultaneously with the far moro material fiscal reforms 
introduced from bclou, by Akhar on his recovery of India 
in A ir 1003, regarding either of which appropriations this 
great ^lughaVs laudatory biographers nro discreetly silent 

Tho passages quoted below, ‘ from Ibn Batutah, will put 

* Ic Sultan Faklir cWln, rornommi Fslcrali, qui cst un jourerain A* 

tinjuC, Bimant Ic* ftnnjcrs (ortont If* faltrs et 1m sonfli La royaul6 il« « 
ft ftrpartenu ttu Sultan Nautr cdJlii, flU da Sultan GLiyllh cddin Balabin, 
»t dont le fill, xio az cddln fat in»Mti de b ftouTerainetC i Dilily ^ 

M tatt ta msTche ponr combatire co fiU, tb eo rccontrircnl »ur lea bordi du 
entrcTue fut sfipeUe b tmeoaUa dcj deux astro* hcureui ^ool 
neoDif tela, commcnl N4 m r tddta abandonoa 1 empire i so® Cl* 
II y i^joanta jtuqu & la nort, tt cut pour iucc« 
rar Chsmi cddlo, qtu, aprts con trfpai futlni m2me retnpl»r^ 

iw ba*!, Obiyalb elJin CebS. 

Tcr-b I T- ‘If««ib da iccour* an SulOn Ohiyath tdJia 

31 ta ateorb, ct fit pnaonmer Bthadoof Boarab. Ct!ul-ci fat 
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incidental materials I haye constructed a genealogical tree 
of the rulers of Bengal who succeeded Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
the son of Balban, whose taidi^turbed return into Bengal has 
been already noticed. 

SuUdn Balban, Emperor of India 


Slabamraad N&air*ad din Mabmdd, Bugbra Kh&n, of Sengol 

Kai Khttsnl ] | I 

SuUdn Bokn-nd-din Sbams.nd-dm 

Mtfuz.nd dtn Ka« Kkai, FtnSz Sbth, 

Eadatbi^ Ktnff of Bengal, SmgofBengaL 

Bmperor of BeMi. I 


Ebab4b-nd.dla N6atr*iidd0i Gbli»*nd-din Kntldlli® 
SblitL, Bab&dor, 

King of Bengal Etng of Bengal 


The coins of Ilukn-ud*din Kai E6u8, discoTcred in the cele- 
brated Kooch Bahdr hoard,^ had already enabled m© to correct 
tho erroneous statement of Zi& Bami* os to the length of the 
reign of Ndsir-ud-din Mahmud, Bupfird Khan, of Bengal, in 
virtue of tho sustained scries of dates 691-695, still legible 
on the pieces in question. Tho inscription I am now ohle to 
quote establishes more dcGnitcly Kai Kdus's position as local 


« ColoncIJ c. nan-btoD, to whom ifo sro indebted for tbo knowledge cf this 
trouvaau,-uaa tn obliging as to fuitnsb me with aomc intcrwlmg detail* of the 


iile of discofciyand illustrations of tbo neighbouring localitica — “Tlie 
where the coin was found u about three miles S W. of Deenbatts, not far from 
the Temple ef Knntcswatcc (or Komil Eswaree) on tho banka of tho nrer Dhorb 
>tar to Ihw temple is ■ place called Oonia Momcc, n short distance from which 
•r« the TUina of Kuntesur RSja's capiUl, called Kuntcswarcc-Pat, consut'O" of a 
mound of eoniidcrable eitcnl, which bos been surrounded with setcral ibtcbw 
aad wslli, protected at tbo diilance of a mile or two bp cnonnou* 

of Brorlp too feet high, Tho brass Tesseb, m which the trcuare wm 
-^ itcd, were ordinarp bran Utmho, to which the top or lip bad not been fiJfJ- 
® >cu thereof (be tcmcU wero corned br caouter tops, secured by sa hun 
'r'*‘P»->asfroTa,«leto„j,- 

1-400, Jour.ILA5 u NS P? 
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sovereign of Bengal in 697 ah, confessing allegiance to the 
supreme Sult&n *Ald-ud-din, "Sikanderus S&m;” and it offi- 
ciallj" confirms the fact already testified to by llir Khusru 
(p 140, anteY and Ihn Batutab, that he was the “son of 
ITahmud, son of the Emperor” (Balban) ; a descent the coma 
are careful to indicate m the imusnal iteration of 


Bukn nd dm Kai E^us of Bengal 
Bo 125 (pi Ti fig 2) Silver Weight, 168 grs Very rare 
Lakhnaati, AH 691, 693, 694, 595 


.55 




(JaaSl J.. 

r-’' Uj!! 

(jliaL; 

CL.ysrsr'iaJ'jbSn— ^ 


B Translation of an Inscnption of Kai Kaus found among the 
rums at Ganga Bampur, nearBinajpur 
“ This llaqid was hiult in the reign of the king of lings, Ettkn nd dunya wa 
ad din, the Shadow of God upon earth, JTtfi Kavs Shih, son of hfahmdd, eon of 
the Emperor, the right hand of the Ehallfab of the Lord, Assister of the .Amir ul 
Mdfflista, may God perpetuate hts hogdom and his gorerameni — by instmctiocs 
of the^asm of the age, Shahhb id Bah wand dm, Silandarna Sam, the 'Ulugh 
A aum, ffum&yim Zafai Sh&n of the empire, may God peipetnate tis 

Imgdom and bis gorenicieat, and extend his years, . . and under hu own 

royal superintendence and orders, on the 1 st of hlnhairam, a n 697 " 

I am indebted to Colonel Wossaa Lees for the above rough 
translation of the original inscription, which was prepared hj 


— Luclnow, lithographed edition of the Ainhi uiiTirdtrin, A B 12*61, p 102 , end 
T«f Cowell, in J A S Bengal, 1860, p 234 
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4. Shahr Ifau I suppose to have been the intitulatiou of 
the new city founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti it 
13 variously denominated os tho simple *Ar8ai or Sjy*xA\ 
(populous, richly cultivated).* This progressively less appro* 
priatc name may be supposed to havo merged into the official 
Jaunatdb&d, which follows in mint setiuence. 

5. Sonargaon, as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 


r 

* The decipherment of the name of thu mint (as Colonel Tule remarts) deter- 
mines for tnedimval geography the contested site of Nicolft Conti's Cernoce The 
Venetian traTeller in tho East in the early part of the fiileenth century is recorded 
to have said that “ he entered the mouth of the nrer Ganges, and, sailing np it, 
at the end of fifteen days he came to a Urge and wealthy city called Cemore 
On hoth banks of the stream there are moat charming tillai and plantations and 
gardens , Having departed heoce, be sailed up the nver Ganges for the space 
of three months, leaving behind him four very fimons cities, nnd Isnjied at an 
extremely powerful city called hlaarazia, . . banog spent thirteen dap ‘wi *o 
expedition to some moantains to the eastward m aearch cf carbuncles,’ . . h® 
returned to the city of CetBove. and thence proceeded to Buffetama.*’— The 
travels of Hicolh Conti, Hakluyt Society, London, pp. 10, 11 . 

See also Pnrehas, voL V p 608, andMarray’s TraveU in Asia, u 11. 

There ace also many interesting deUils regarding the geography of Eengal, 
and a very Ml and lucid summary of the history of the period, to be found in 
• DaA8iadeJoiodeBarro8"{Lubon, 1777,vol.ir. [nii3,p 465,crsf?) At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Hello with “ El Rey Mamud de Bengala" 
(the king whom Shir Shih eventually overcame), the name of Shahr Nau bad 
merged into the old proracial designation of Gaur, which is described as "A 
principal Cidade deste Remo he chamada Goitre, situada nas coinSites do Gauge, 
ixem ter de conipndo ties leguoa daa noesas, e dnzentos mil vuinhos” (p 458) 
a igam mates a prominent figure on the map, and Sornagam u located on a 
rge island within the Delta, the mun atream dividing it from Daca, which is 
placed on the opposite or left bank of the estuary, 

Chmh.ir^'*’“ rurchas. i. 679. 

P 65 Stewart^*' limdoostan, London, 1788, 

illttstnitcd*^* P . and la a speaal work entitled “ The Rums of Gour," 
edfices extant * engravings of the numerous Muhammadan* 

Sec also EUiof*^! C^«Shton, 4to , London, Black, Parhury, & Allen 

* Indiaujenna, ao«, Gour Brahmin, 

if uaderxtoodas oofuit) will admit of other meanings, and, 

»PP ying to a town, might signify « weU built," locally 
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designation of ITazrat^i-Jaldl, a title nliicli it 

eventually Lad to cede to its rinil ila'azamfibdd. 

6. Jilu'azamdbdd. There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city, which, however, Eocma to 
have been founded by Sihandar bin Hids about 758-759 a ir., 
when his own coins record that ho himself assumed tho title of 
without trenching ifpon the suporlativo usually 

reserved for the reigning monoitd], his father. I conclude that 
there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sondrgaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance from the go\ emmental 
centre implied in tho ^,^1 of 760 A.n. to the iiiij 

" the great city of Mu’azamdbdd,” of about 
780 A n , till, on the disappearance of tho name of Sondrgaon 
from the marginal records of the general currency, the new 
metropolis appropriates to itself tho immemorial JIU- 
of Eastern Bengal.^ 

I refer for the moment to No 7,tf^faspiir, which Col Haugh- 
ton informs me is near Gaur, about one mde N-W. of llaldah ; 
and I take the oj^orhmity of remarking that the sole remaining 
name of J<inna(ahad, au, epithet winch is erroneously stated 
to have been given byHumdyun to the re-edified EaklinautiV 
is here seen to hove been in use a century and a half before 
the later Mughal dynasty of Indm made its way into Bengal- 

' Pr Blochmaiiii rematts in regard to the nte of Uus city — “The two Bunts, 
Uu’azamabad and Ghi&spfir, of Thomas, can perhaps he renfied , the former w 
probaM/Uu* jamhnj i^nniigsjuv *1*® latter belong toXahhnanti ’» 

— Proceedings Af Soc. Bengal, Apnl, 1870, p 121 

* Ain-i.AVban, lu p 11, Stewart’* Bengal, 12t Bengal itself was called 
ilSJt aZp- “The Paradise of Begiona” Ibn Batntab, it p 210, says the 

Penians called Bengal X**J y “«« ngmfie,” en arahe, “tm enfer 

•^plr de biens.” (The original Arabic text quotes the passage in imperfect 

Persian as i lIarsden,Nnin. Orient p S78, giros a com 

of 'AJS-nd-dla Hmam Stih, of a.h 917, purporting to base been etruok at 
“ Jannalaidti'’ 
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The emgle item remauung to be mentioned in regaid to 
the later mmts i3 the suhstitation of the word m lieu of 
ijJji as the prefix to Firuz&h&d, m parallel progress towards 
centralization with the mmt phraseology adopted in the case 
of Satgaon ^ 


Thirteenth King (ah 695 , ad 1295) 


On the assassination of hia father, in the camp of * A11 ud 
din, in Kamaz&n a h 695 Rukn ud dm Ibrahim* was ele* 
vated to the throne of HindusUm mother, Malika i 
J ahdn who retamed her influence in the city of Pehli, in her 
haste to securo a representative of royalty, selected him m 
preference to the proper heir, Arlvoli Khdn, who was absent 
at his post at Multan This gave Ibrdhfm a temporaiy 
existence os a king — a dignity which otherwise, as a younger 
son and a min or he was neither entitled nor fitted to hold 
Md ud dm, havmg already at his command a powerful army, 
and the wealth of tho DaLian supplying him with unlimited 
means of mcreasmg his forces and conciliating wavenng oppo 
nents had merely to advance on the capital to put an end to 
tho rule of the boy Sultan, whose safety was* for a time 
secured by a precipitate flight to Multan 


•iJj also opp dum The plants an «a d to Tory m correspond 

«ee with the independent meanmgs as and 

aodZl&Iian text p 184 
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Ifo 126 (pi 11 fig 54) Silver "Weiglit, 1C7 grs DcWi, a n 695 
TTnuiue (Lord AncUond e collection, B II ) 

^LL_LJ! 

j j Uji\ Jj 

y*?!—! s\ .A sli y\ 

Margin — 

The modification in the general tenor of tho legends of this piece 
seems to mark the confessed insecurity of the rule of the new king , 
the insertion of the name and titles of the late Sultan at full length 
looks like an appeal to tho allegiance of the adherents of the 
father’s throne, an apostrophe in faTour of the direct line against 
the threatened claims of the too powerful nephew The usual 
record of the name and title of the long since defunct A1 Must asim 
u replaced by the attnbution to the deceased Finiz Shah of the 
ancient, but latterly disused designation of iVy««rj4jrtjrol Mumtnin 

Ifo 127 (pi u fig 55) Silver and copper "W^eight, 52 grs Bare 
Obverse — LijJl 
Jleverie — ali 

ho 128 Copper "Weight, 59 grs New variety Similar in 
types to No 62, pi u My cabinet , 

Reverse — alA 

No 129 (pi u fig 56) Copper Weight, 38 grs Bare 
Obverse— 3\JL Jjks 

Reverse — ski 
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his recently-acquired conquests in the Dakhan, from the mo- 
ment he let fall the too-confiding hand of the monarch to 
whom he owed bo much, and whom he so foully ensnared 
and murdered; he therefore lost no time in assuming the 
insignia of royalty in his camp at Karra, on the 16th of 
* Eamazdn, a.h. 695. This act, as it were* constituted the sym- 
bolical assumption of the regal turband of the south ; he had 
still to win the jeweled tiara of Imperial Dehli. In the attain- 
ment of this object he proceeded with his accustomed energy 
and craft, hut the scale seems to have been finally turned 
by the empty treasury of legitimacy at the capital ond the 
superabundant resources of the spoiler of the Idolaters. His 
catapults, instead of projecting hard stones against the city 
walla, were employed, as toys, in scattering largesses among 
the greedy multitude, for which purpose the unconverted 
stars of the southern peninsula^ were peculiarly appropriate 
The Maliks and Amirs, each in bis own degree, received 
retainers, in some instances to the amount of 60 mans of 
gold. And so the Indian world welcomed him, it might be 
said, in the words of the Latin poet— 

'^iCra daliant olim ; melius qudc omea in auro est ; ” 

Grid Fast, i 220. 

On the 22nd Zi’l hijjah, C95, the new Sultan was formally 
enthroned in the ancient fort of Prithvi B&ja.* 

I will not attempt to recapitulato the political events of 
this long reign ; they were of tho ordinary character — insur- 
rections,’ invasions of the Mughals, one of which claims a 

> The daily distribution flraonntcd ^ “fire mans of star gold ’* 

See also note nnilcr com No. 131, page 169 / 

* TiriLb’Alii; £l!iot s instonaiis,iii 09. / 

* One of these rcrolts was nearly fital to the Sultin’s hie, another was so far 
Ttmazb-aUe Uiat, while the Sultha was occupied m the nege of Bantambhor, a 
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> At.x to dIn MujiAiiMAD’s Ewfobced Eahs op Pmces opPpotisio\9, 
*TC 


An AS 

703 716«1303-1315 


Wheat, Ala-iv . • . . 

per man 

n jiwf' 

Barley, ^ . 


4 „ 

Bice, in hush, . 


6 „ 

Mash, > Tetch (i’Aaicoftt* rtuliatut). 


5 „ 

Nakhud, pulse (Ctcer <rncf»««JB) 

Moth, lentil {Phamlua flcomfi* 

» 

5 „ 

/oUtt$) . .... 


3 

Sugar, ...... . 

per #5r. 

li „ 

Brown sugar, Guf) . . 

.. 

i .. 

Batter, fjs^j , Oh\ . 

2J i\ri. 

1 » 

Oil of Seeamuui, . . . 

3 „ 

1 M 

Salt, uXw ... ..... 

2i mant. 

5 » 


The as will hereafter appear, is of a tankah 


^ Calctitta printed edition of the text of Zib Sann, pp 305, 310, and inde 
pendent HSS , also ^abalfit i Akban MS , £ I H , Ko 997, p 61 Brings e 
retnmof the price of irheatiserroneoos the “per man, of the onginal 


hadheen cormptedinto hence theatatemeat of “7J^ Wfeper 

EUiot 8 Historians, UL 192 The Bomhaj text of Feruhtah. u right in the 
P See also Joor A» Boc Bengal, 1870, p 25, Major Fuller's 

excellent traualaban of Zih Barni, snth eonnnents hj Dr Blocbmann I hare 
^opted Br Blochmann e emeudatioO of flie Persian text of the Bibhotheca Indies 
■■a far as refers to ^ ,0 ‘ 2J •fter t ^ , 4 > « salt," in Iiea of the printed 

*Ald-ui V V V ' / . 

»hich, nowerer, is rery constant in toe ranons MSS but I retain 

here to the pnmunciatiofl of Alednfm, on the faith of the local speech 

already Sultan ,j. 
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of 175 grs. ; at tho cxcliangc of 2s. per fan/.a/t, tlio 
would thcroforo correspond in xaluo to fartlnng, or 
rather loss, as tho 2s. is a verj' high rate of oschangc for 
tho old fiUtcr piece. Tho Dchli sir, of on approsimato dale, 
is stated to have been 70 nitsAd/s, and tho oifin 40 sfis* 
Now, taUng tho weight of the misAd/ at tho even averago of 
72 grains, tho sir would range at 5040 grains {or 720 grains 
less than tho Troy pound of 67C0 grams), and tho tmn would 
amount to 201,000 grains, or 35 lbs. troy, and 28 8 lbs. a\ oir- 
dupois, or a little over ibo quarter of a hundredweight, or 
less than half a bushel of wheat.* To complete tho evidence 
contributed hy this foreign statiemn, wo must examine a 
sccwjrf or altemalivo lest, which ho introduces, apparently for 
tho more ready comprehension of tho western world, in the 
form of a parallel estimate of tho Indian fuan under its equi- 
valent in Egyptian dtr/tams. Of these latter, 102| aro stated 
to correspond tn tccigfit with tho Dchli sir. Now, although 
the dir/iami of the iTamluks of Egypt of this period, m 
their tangible and onco current form, would only lead to end- 
less complications as bases of calculation,^ yot tho jimsi-theo- 
retical echemo of the normal Arabian system of the relative 
weights of gold and silver coins, gives us a curious approxima- 
tion to tho return obtained from tho simplo calculation just 

* Le ritl (reil) de 1 Indc, «yu porte I# nom dc *fr ^ ^ p5so 70 tpii, 

cstjfflS* en dirhena dEgf^U, cn ratcot 10-j Qasranfff tir fonneni ns mann 

. Oa ae conantt po* daas rinde b lliode ie mesurer IcJ gma» 
— Not et Ext lui p 212 

I sea that ColonelTulc, la his “Cathsjand the w»7 thither" (Uallayt Society) 
u 458, has adopted the Freach estimate of the «to, i e 2S 78 lbs 

* Abashel of ^heat is estimated to weigh 60 lbs aToirdupoie — ^McCulloch, 
Com Diet p 1397 Priasep, with le» cxskI data, made the tnahel 80 lbs 
avoirdupois — Usefol Tables, p 113 

* Eighteen epecimens I have weighed m the B JI , ranging within the penod 
of a H 655 and 747, vary to the exteat of from 37 grama up to 63 
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formulatedi TYliatovermay have iMjen the 'weiglit of the WJsAd? 
proper in various localities, in jnany cases the dinar continued 
to be a mekal pure and simple; and theory was ordinarily 
consistent in recognising the weight of the silver as 

7-10th3 of tho gold piece. TTnder this aspect we have^to 
examine a new scale of proportions . the latest and most ex- 
haustive authority, M Queipo,^ has fixed the actual weight 
of the representative Egyptian mxiXal at 4 66B grammes, or 
72 007 grama This return will make the dirham t:qhal to 
60 405 grams, the 5fr=5174 grams, and the ff2an=206,983 
grains, or over 29 lbs. avoirdupois Tho estimate formed hy 
the French editors of Tbn Batutah,* in regard to that African 
travcller’a independent comparisons of Dehli weights with 
those of the west, arrives at a closely approximate return 
The man of Dehli is stated, on repeated occasions in tho Arabic 
text, to he equivalent to 20 Barbary rath, or 25 Egyptian 
rath, and the former are fixed by the calculations of the 
modern commentators as corresponding to two-thirds of a 
French kilogramme of 15,432 35 grains troy, or rot/s=l 
kilogramme, which makes tho man equal to 28 78 lbs 
avoirdupois. , 

1 Bon y Qaespo, in bii Bsui Eor Us SystSmes Mftnqnes et MonStau-es des 
Mitnens ptrnpUs (Pans, 1859), maVes tt»c Almonmde dtmir, theoretical weight, 
3 960 graannes , general weight, 3 945 grammes Xho Arabic dtndf, theoretical 
weight, 4 250 grammea , general weight, 4228 grammes The mutroi (Arabic) 
theoretical weight, 4 729 grammes , general weight, 4 666 grammes 
* im 0 Defr4mery rwA B R San^mnetU Fans edition (Society Asiatwine) 
Aj) lSo5 

Thn Batutah telL na that the titan ot Dehli was equal to 20 radt of Carbary 
jyij m P «0. J 

^ ^ jut; 

«a jyi, „ 


p 210 
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I do not folloTv out m further detail these ivestern com 
pansoas, rrhicli are m a measure speculative, as I am 
satisfied to accept what ma^ bo termed the mtemal eiz 
donee as my test Tncd by this entenon, Indio at the 
j)rc«eat day furnishes a very complete senes of man 
n eights,^ which all the incidental changes of time and the 
imperfectlj preserved units of scattered localities have but 
very slightlj removed from the standard testified to bj the 
intelligent travellers of the middle of the eighth century of 
the Hijrah 

Any attempt to detormmo with precision the authoritative 
weight of the «mn or other measures of gram, must be asso- 
ciated with tho crucial test of corroborative com equivalents 
From time immemonal, in India, coins hod been, to all 
intents and purposes, tcaghts , pieces of money, in our sense 
of the term, having grown out of the archaic use of sections 
of metal of a fixed and determinate gravity, following the 
popular form of small square or oblong plotes of silver, do 
signated by the appropnate name oi Puranai old^O 

But when these crude sections of metal, lihe the link of tho 

* Tbe local mam approsimating to this weight atdl la use in 18*’! a d may be 
cited in alphabetical order 

lbs oz dr • lb» o* dr 

An3aT 15hu3 2T 3 8 Madias 25 0 0 

Anjengo Trarancore 28 0 0 Madurh 2o 0 0 

Bangalore „ 25 0 0 Mangalor 2S 2 4 

Belgaam 26 3 15 Jicgapatain 2o 0 0 

Bellary 25 6 0 Onor m Canara 28 8 0 

„ (n<r I for cotton) 26 5 4 0331111 33 5 13 

Bombay *’8 0 0 Poodcherry ‘’S I4 

C rwa, Canara 26 0 0 Quilon Trarancore 27 5 8 

Canara ord nar Ij 28 0 0 Sankaddr5g Carnatic 25 0 0 

Cochin, Malabar 27 2 11 Senngapatam— light 24 4 8 

Puna (wa « for metaJs) 27 9 9| heavy 33 15 12 

Kot5 Ajmir 30 0 0 Tnchinopoly 25 0 0 

—Pnnsep a Useful Tables p 115 and Mr "W n BiykyaMS ^otes 
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kmgbt’s cbain, passed into tbo wore advanced grade of 
"coined money/' they wore still scrupulously mndo to conlri* 
buto to tho double purpose of measures of metallic value and 
oiEcially recognized weights.’ Their importance, in tbo latter 
capacity, consisting in their furnishing readily available teste 
of any disputed higher weights or measures, so liable to bo 
tampered with by shopkeepers from all timo and among all 
nations.* So completely was this their second mission accepted 
in the land, that in later dajs, under Sikondar bin Bulilol 
(A.ii. 854-894), tho idea was conceived of extending the 
already mixed duties of the public coinage into a means of 
determining measures of length, so that tho sufficiency of 
the cloth merchant's yard should he instantaneously checked 
by the very money of the customer in which ho was to 
receive payment. The earlier phases of these imperfect 
schemes of exchange, when primitive peoples were first 
emancipating themselves from tho inconveniences of crude 
barter, and replaciag undefined hondsful by specific mca* 
sures of weight, may bo traced back to the first contact of 
the Aryans and tho Indigenes, when the pastoral tribes of 
the former impinged upon tho urban communities of the 
latter, whose civilization partook so largely of the Turanian 
element. There is internal evidence in tho composite table 
of weights preserved in *'the Laws of Manu," of contribu- 
tions from the independent resources of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever 

» There u. a. ’a, 'U.'sea, At, AA* “ IaA lU. 

weights and measures be well ascertained by him, and once m six months let him 
re examine them " — Mann, -nu. 42. 

Ala-ud dm had great trouble with thu class of Ins snbjects ; and amon^ the 
■pumsluneiits awarded for short weights, we find a rery distinct proTision for 
poimdofflesii "'WhateTer Was ftmnd deficient" in the arbcles purchased was 
ma eupby ‘flesh equal to the defiooicy,'’ cut from the saller’e “two cheeks’’ 
[buttocks] --Regulation 4 , J.a S B 1870, p 39. Elliot’s Histonans, iii. 197. 
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ready standard of barley — a grain they held in high honour, 
and beyond the cnltivation of irhich their herdsmen do not 
seem, to have progressed in the Ycdic age.^ As intelligence 
advanced, and the subtle faculties’ of the exotic raind vrere 
brought into play, the tendency was clearly towards in- 
finitesimals, so that the chechs and counter checks laid down, 
are found to include every sbade of variety of the produce of 
the soil that human ingenuity could set against each other.* 

It was the duty of barley to testify against mustard-seed if 
the latter failed in its full maturity ; mustard, in its coloured 
varieties, had to qualify the poundage of poppy -seed, which 
again had to go through the severe trial of being pitted 
against impalpable dust. Encouraged by these tangible 
minntias, the Aryan Brahmins seem to have ventured upon, 
the introduction of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities, 
so that measures of weight vanished into thin air (to an 
extent to defy the keenest modem Microscopist).^ But in all 

* Wilion'* RjgTeda, i pp x}i , l»u. , and lu p xt. Max llQUer (Chip*, i, p 
31) traflen this as “ com ,*' he does not saj wheat The adherence to recTcoa 
ittg by bculcy corns is cnxvoosly shown lo the later Yedic Lteratore, where, in 
spite of the presence of the ralt, '* the bar of gold” u defined "es of the size of 
three barley-corns.” — ^Webcr, Zeitscbrfll, xr. (1861), J39 Prof Weber further 
remarLs that the term piatha is not found ot all is texts supposed to he Vedic 

* “Mann, riu 131 Those names of copper, sfleer, and gold [weights] which 
are cominonly used among men for the purpose of worldly busmen, I will now 
comprehenziTely explain 132 The ■rwy email mote which may he discerned in 
a- ennheam passing through a Ittbec is the first of quantities, and men call it a 
tratarenu 133 Sight of (hose iratartnut are supposed equal m weight to one 
minute poppy seed (Al^yd), three of those seeds are equal to one hbek mustard 
serf {rdja smXapa), and three of these last to a white mustard seed i^aura- 
larthajpi^. 13i Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle sized harley-com 
(yarn), three such, harley-eoms to one tns&nafs [rattika], fire insSnaJa* of gold 
are one tndtha ” etc. 

* “MA^T, TirxAVALXTA, asd ZilBAsa, trace all weights from the least 
nsihle quantity, which they concur in nanuag tratarimi (rfy and desenb- 
ing as the rery small mote whidi may be ducemed in a sunbeam pissing 
through ‘ a lattice.* Writers on medicme proceed a step further, and affirm that 
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cases of the more clearly defined wcigHts of Manu, there 
seems to have been a serious intent and supposed power of 
proof by tbo test of seeds, 'ftdanced against other vanctics of 
seed The altered conditions of culture, and the uncertainty 
of the exact locality whicli furnished the data for anciei^ 
calculations, may deny ns the poner of reconstructing the 
general scheme > but there la no doubt tliat the early tables 
were designed to supply a normal and ever rcadj cnterion 
by means of single or multiplied totals of indigenous grams, 
nhich from timo immemorial had centered m the convenient 
goldsmith’s lati, which, though not exclusively Indian, was 
of such unworsal acceptance throughout the continent as to 
he essentially traditional , and it is from this startmg point, 
or unit in the ascending scale, that the purely Indian weights 
proceed each, in its turn again, following some readily acces 
Bible product of nature peculiar to the soil 
*Ala ud din, as w© have seen, was paiticvdar about his 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
some one description of current money ought so to fit in with 
and confirm the estimoted amdUnt of the man as to balance 
into even snma, or an approach, thereto Neither the 175 

a trasar^fiu contaics 30 paran dn i or atoms tbeydesenbe tho trasarin t in words 
of the same import with the dcfiniUoos gitea by Mum, and they famish another 
name for It, V8?sf According to them Seoaitrls mala one moric^i orsensible 
poTtQttoflght WntcTs oa medicme trace thm weight (tho rafi) from the 

imallest sensible quantity in another order 

30 paramdniu or aloms-l frawf^iu or tann 
86 tanii— 1 warffAi or sensible quantity of 1 gbt , 

6 marteh j — 1 rdffud or black mustard seed 
^ rdjteds—l ihenhapa or trbite mnstud seed 
8 iher»hapiu—l yava, or barley com 
iyaiai ig jdorraltiid 

r is also said to be equal to 4 grams of nee in the husk — Sur Wm 

Jones s Wotki y. 
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gram ianlahs (the old ^atarakttka^lOO raii^), nor the newly- 
devised ’adalis of 140 grams (80 raiti), will divide mto the 
equivalent number of grams now assigned to the nmn , hut, 
Btrango to say, the ancient puranas, whose modern representa- 
tives abound m the coinage of the day, taken at the rate of 
$2 rails, or 56 gmms, fill m the exact sum of 201,600 grams, 
without even the break of a fraction, either m the totals of 
the itr or the man 90 puranas represent the sir, and 3,600 
give the measure of the man The i alts, however, in either 
case are uneven, viz , 2880 and 115200 , hut this fact need 
not disturb the result, as the ralis m the higher measures of 
produce, as m the Ghi table, I shall have occasion to quote 
hereafter from the JyoUsha, run mto all sorts of irregular 
totals 

It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nmes 
and twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples m the quasi 
Turanian division of the Tables of Manu, where the dominant 
idea among the tangible weights is confined to fours and 
tens, culmmatmg m three hundred and twenties and three 
thousand two hundreds , but if another section of the evi 
dence is exammed, it wiU,bo found that these 56 gram 
coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical scheme 
of the associate currency of the first half of the eighth 
century a h This is a question which will have to he 
treated more at large later m our mquiry, but it is adverted 
to m this place as it has an important heanng upon 
the point immediately at issue On the other hand, if we 
examme the Tables of ITanu in their lower or fanciful divi- 
sions, the mystic threes and ordmary sixes are found to be 
sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we might mfer 
that the Aryans had ongmated this portion of the combined 
table of weights 
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From v?liatever Bource denved, India is seen, to have achieved, 
an very archaic periods/ either out of iier marked indigenous 
aptitudes, or her frequent chances of exotic inspiration, a very 
comprehensive system of weights and measures, extending to 
the elaboration of a binary Troy scheme,® associated with all 
the essentials of an independent Avoirdupois theory, whicff, 
perhaps wisely, avoidea any recognition of measures of capa- 
city 

'AI& ui dm Muhammad Shah 

Ifo 130 (iTarsden, Dccr ) Qold^ Weights, 168 6, 169 5, 
and 166 grs Dehlu aH 704, 709, 711 

The legend occupies the full 
face of the coin 

^UU II 

J/aryj/i— j StXb 


Circular area 

ijjI- 


' The age of JIaoa u usdelenDined Wilson altnhates pottien* tf the work 
to BOO B c (TraoslatiOD, Eig Veda, i. p xItu.) SI ViTien de St Uaxtm lays 
“lapenode des temps hiroiques,' se I3th and 12th centuries bc (Ltude de 
Pans, 1859, and Eerue Germanique, 1861, p 80) Max JIulIer (Sanskrit 
Lileittnre, pp 61 133, and his Letter in Motley s Digest p cicm ) Prof 
CoBcll prefers “ 3rd century b c hot adds that it -was "nndcruhtedly coroposel 
from older documents (Elphinstones India, p 249) Tha /{fotuiJtf Table, which 
1* giren at fuUm the general summary of Unharnmnd bin TogUak’s com weights 
M also suppoied to date some eefitnnes b c (Uber den Veda Ealendar, Eamen 
JloUsham, son A Weber Berlin, 1862) 

’ Ihwe srere separate tables for goU and ad«i 
inn *^*** P*«e» p«s a return of /oi«A or pure gold in 

a o 94 2 J^lil ud-dia (Ffr<ix)s gold « placed at 94 5, while Akbari 
aTerag, mount, up to 100 100 -DkW Tables, u. 60 
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Ko 131 G 0 U 4 Tanety (Small thick com, pab gold ) 
"Weight, 158 grs Size, 4, or 0 71 inch diameter B 31 

Legends ns in the Hetropohtan pieces, bat the Persian characters 
folloir a different system of Tenting, and are very imperfectly de 
ined These coum seem to have been direct re mintages of the 
southern gold hxins, mthont any attempt at refining the metal up 
to the higher Lehli standard ' They famish, in short, anoUier 
instance of the facilities of the rough system of converting plunder 
into camp currencies on the instant 

I am indebted to Sir "Walter Elliot, S I , for the foUoTnng 
note upon the southern "stars,” the palpable plunder of the 
south — 

"I do not ttaak tho ‘AkhtarZar’ can refer to the Star pagoda, 
■which had a very limited range, being confined to the province of 
Arcot, and appearing after the foU of the last of the independent 
Hmdtt kingdoms, when every petty Zamindar began to exorcise the 
pnnlege of coming money 

“The cnrrency of tho Dakhan seems always to have been gold 
under the Hindus The standard was the Ain (m Dravidian, ?lon 
pon), but the circulation Tvas earned on chiefly by means of its 
fractional parts, the j7<JHaw or fanam, as is tho case in Travancore — 
the only emstiog normal Hindu state — to this day There, the 
dealings of the hazar and the collection of the revenue are all made 
in famms , hut as the labour aad trouble of reckoning large sums 
in sneh a shape would be intolerable, the cashiers and serd/i are pro 


* " Bj the attention of his Ma^estf^AkbarShtE) gold and nlvet are lefineA to 
the highest degree of punty The highest degree of purity u called in Fenian 
dahdaht but they do not know above tea degrees of fineness , whilsi in India it 
IS called bdrahbam as they hare ttcrlte degrees Formerly the old bun, which 
M a gold tom cuirent m the Dakhan, "was thought to be pure, and reckoned at 
tendegrees but his Majesty hasnowfized it at BJ and the round, small gold 
diakr of Alh nd dm, which was considoed to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 
lOj — ASu 1 Akban, Bkek nann, p IS ^ 
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Tided with wooden hoards, the surfMe of which is studded with 100 
or 1000 cantie^, the exact size a /nsfim, Vhich they plunge into 
the heap of com, and by a UttU manual dexterity, take up the exact 
sura and throw it a«ide 

‘ In early times, not only the fanam, bat the half and quarter 
fanam were in use I have specimens of all of these, bearing the 
impress of the Chalukya boar, the Pandyan fish, and other effigies 
of dates far anterior to the Star pagodas There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that rebecs to the eecks of fanams which Hahk 

Kafur brought from the south and poured out before the admmng 
eyes of the king of Dchli, and which the historian has aptly described 
as showers of “ golden stats * Some of the halves and quarters are 
just like little BC'des of gold, and a stream of them issuing from the 
bag in which they were kept would sparkle as they fell The 
ancient coins are thinner and finer than the more recent examples ' 
'‘"When the Dewani of the southern districts first came into our 
hands, at the beginning of the century, the revenue was all collected 
in fanarM ” 


^ Tho average weight of the gotd/tnam is S gnuu, of the half /ana n 3 grams, 
and the quarter grams 

Tested wc ghts of the gold /a half and quarter /snomi of S India 
Three Caddhift/anonM with the impress of a hon and sword ps erer ?n 
(htusUitnatw! GUatnngs Madcna Joarcal 5»o I fig 3S) 19 8 « 6 6 


One ditto hnlf ditto with lion only (hum GLl 39} 2 9 

Two Chalakja/d mmr, with the boar (I^nm G1 11 6-9) 126 s 63 

One ditto quarter ditto (^am G1 II 10) 1 S 

One d tto ditto 1 35 

Two ChoJa fa ams 16 » 7 5 

Two ditto half ditto 6 6^33 


One Chcm/nnuw with elephant 6 

Two Pandyan ditto with fish 12 3 s= 6 IS 

Two ditto ditto, with differcat type 12 7 = 6 35 

Two/anafflf with a fish and monkey 14 1 s 7 2 

One d tto ditto a little difi'rrcat 6 8 

One quarter d tto (Uh and monhey typo 1 4 

s X % tlaaiu fanami, of more recent date, probably of the 

HjanagarRiJ 35 3 =5 883 

lour Dahidun/anasM, corned by Haidar All ruler of Mjsor 
• at the iken mint = ST 
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No 132 (pi 111 fig 57, ITarsden, BCCT ) Stiver “Weiglit, up to 
168 grs Common * Dekh Dates otserved, a m 695, 698, 
699, 702, 703, 704, 705, 706, 708, 709, '710, 711, 712, 713, 
714, and 715 

^ Legends similar to those on the gold cuirency Areas as usual in 
the silver money, with a broad margin on the Eererse, as follows ~ 
^ .tajj! iiXS ^ 

No 133 Siher coins similar to No 132, but struck at 

AD 703, 705, 706, 708, 710,713,714 'Weight, 

166 grs 

No 134 (GoW BJI AH 711) Similar coins, in silver, minted 
AaIS in, a n 714 Weight, 167 grs 

These corns ore remarkable, os alFording the earliest specimens 
available of tho Muhammadan comage of the lately conquered city 
of Deogir, a capital so peculiarly identified with tho history of 'Ald- 
ud din’s early rise and eventual accession to sovereignty 
Tho year 711 impressed upon ouc of the pieces under review offers 
a dato hut littlo removed from the epoch of Ndib Kafur’s more com- 
piehcusive subjection of tho ceutral Indian pro-vinces, of whichDcogtr 
then constituted tho metropolis 

> ‘Ala Qd>dm Stabammad Sb&b seems to hare coined money enough for many 
future generations inasmuch os vc find that on Timux ■ conquest of Dehli, ma n 
601, among other plunder specified *‘tcs$cIs of gold and silver, and money mth 
out count, on which was tho impression of 'AI& ud^dta Ehiljl ’ Zafar li&mnh of 
Ehcrif ud-dln ’All Tezdi (a d 1424) — Translation by Captain IloUuigs in the 
Dehli Archeological Society's yoursal (1852), p 22 

* Ibn Citntah, 111 2C1 

• >ow DaulaUbad, m tbo DaVban Lat. 1®* 67 , long 75’ IS" HamBtoa s 

Ilmduslin, lu 147 Tho old name was Tagara Sec also more full notes under 
Huhsmmnd Tughlah a mint cities , 
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0 (Specimen) Inscnphon of ’Ala nd dfn ifuliammad Shah, on the 
arches at the Eutb dated 10th Shaw’al, ah 710 * 

aJJt ^LaJl iU- U-= 

j 3 UiaH* 3£ |*j^\ lt-jUju 

A-j\u J jX^ 

^ jiJu ^ Lj ^UsIaiu!! jlliA QbAf g* ^ 

>j:.....d ULnati^- j ^i'Lj <tXL« aU! kiiL>. 

‘W 

Mir KLusto gives us the following ncconnt of the edifices 
erected and repaired by the 8uUda ’Ala*ud din — * 

“The Saltan determined upon adding to end completing the 
ITs^jid Jam’i of Shams ud dm, ^by building beyond the three old 
gates and courts a fourth, witii lofty pillare,’ ‘ and npon the surface 
of the stones he engraved the verses of the Kuran in such a manner » 
as could not be done even on rrood , ascending so high that you 
Tvould think the Kuran vras going up to heaven, and agam descend 
ing, m another line, so low that you would think it was coming 
down from heaven. 'When the whole work was complete from top 
to bottom, be bnilt other masjids xo the city, so strong that if the 
nine vaulted and thousand eyed faeuvens were to fall, as they will, 
lu the universe quake, on the day of resurrection, an arch of them 
would not be broken He also repaired the old maqids, of which 
the walls were broken, or inclimng, or of which the roof and domes 
had fallen He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty mndr of 
the Jama’i Hasjid, which minarwos then the single celebrated one 
of the time, and to raiso^t so high that it could not be exceeded 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid should 
be increased, that their might be ample room for tbe followers of 
Islam He ordered the circumference of the new minar to b^ made 


I See Yigaette, p 166, jiy>ril , and Synd ihmad a woik, pp 21, 27, 63, etc 
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double that of tho old one, and to male it higher m the same pro 
portion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should he added 
to the old one ’ The stones were dug out from the hills, and the 
temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a supply He 
also ordered repairs to be made to all tho other masjids and forts 
throughout the kingdom As the tank of Shams ud dm was ocfia 
Bionally dry ’Ala ud dfn cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected 
a dome in the middle of it ” — 'Elliot’s Historians 

Further accounts of A1& ud din’s completion of the city of 
Sin are to be found in ZiS. Barm, Journal As Soc Bengal, 
1870, p 22 , and notices of the buildings at Dehli are also 
given in Mir Khuaru’s other work, the Kiran us S’adain, 
Lucknow edition, p 22 ei seg 

In speaking of the Mosque (at the Kutb) Ibn ^atutah 
states— 

“ L'emplacemcnt de cette mosqoee^tait un bond Lhanah, c’est 
a dire un temple d idoles, maia, apres la conquete de Pihly il fat 
coavertie en mosquee Bans Is couc eeptentrionale de la mosqu^e, 
80 trottve la minaret, qm n’a p-w son pareil dans toutes les coutrees 
musulmanes le Sultan Kothb eddlu [read ’Ala ud dm] voulut 
hatir, dans la cout occidentole, un minaret encore plus grand , il 
en construisit environ le tiers, et mourut aVant de I’avoic aohev€ 
le Sultan Kothb [ Ala3 eddtn avait formS aussi le projet de batir 
une mosquSe cathidrale a Siry, surnomm^ le sejout du Khalifat 
(AjSJjIj), mais il n’cn termina que le mur fai&ant face & la 
Mecque, ct le mihiab ” — ^Fana edition, ui 152 


COINS OF THE MOGHUL INVADEBS 

As tho leading object of those human locusts, tho 
Moghuls in their expeditions over the more civilized divi 
sions of Asia, was mere plunder,* it was seldom that they left 

‘ B&bar s Memoirs (Enicine) GO 
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nny record of their raids overtlio devoted lands beyond the 
devastation ^hich marked their track. In the ease of Ehnajah 
Kutlugh, however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of 
Dchli, in 097-8 a h.,' to be defeated ignominionsly at'last by 
Ala-ud-din lluharamad Sh&h, the horde over vhich ho ruled 
seem to have contemplated a more permanent occupancy of 
Southern soil, and to have established temporary head-quar- 
ters at Ghazni : here, and in less permanent comps, they put 
forth copper money, of which the following oro specimens 
In addition to these coins, with Persian legends, there are 
others of similar typo and fabric, bearing Jfongol characters, 
amid which the name of Argitn^ (A.ii. 683-G90)) can he dis- 
tinguished, and which associate themselves with the former 
currency by similarly placed in the form of crude 

outlines of and more directly with India, in the mo of a 
coarse tj-po of De^anagari letters on the margin. 

(XTy cabinet.) 

Small circular centre 

Margxn— 

|*hj aCj 

^ Fenslitat, Br^gs, x. 329 , Zia p 259, Calcutta tail , J A S Bengal, 

1869, p 199, and 1870, p 43, D Olisson, n 620, Price, ii 616 , Be Goignes, 
111 270, ElplimsCone I Jndia, 391. A ptanof 'Al&.nd-dfn'a infrenctuncnt, on the 
occasion of Tusght’s inyestmcnt of DeUi. u a n 703, is engrared, in OIostratioD 
of Mr Camphclls article, in the 7oar As Soc Boogal, 1866, p 217 

* Argdn, who held Persia and the prouraate lands, vs spohen of llaito 
Polo as “King of India," cap i {6 

s A Tibetan 35= 

* The Bombay lithographed edition of Wmrif gires the correct pionnnciaUoa 
ofthenameasly The father’s name is properly Barf 


No. 139. CJoppcr 

■-V 

tj 
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No. 140 Copper. (Col Stac^a collection Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ) 

Small circular centre 


iL, 


Margin— ^J/\ . , . ^ 


I'mEEVTii Ku.0 (a-u. 715 ; a.d. 1316). 

The Eunuch Halik Ndib K&fiir, tbo Sazdr Dinan of early 
days, TrhoiL that sum had been recently paid for him, Trhom we 
have seen perfidiously watching the failing strength, if not 
accelerating the end of ’Ald»ud»dln, now proceeded to carry 
out his' Bohemea with less reserve ; sotting aside unhesitatingly 
those who were fit to reign, even to the esolusion of the 
publicly installed heir Khizr Kh&n,* he selected as his puppet 

‘ This young prince s name is held in pleasant rememhrance in the land m 
connexion with one of the few bits of sentunent the age has left on record • At a 
tune when the rude Turks had given place to the more assimUatiTe Khiljis, who 
were slowly domesticating tbemselres in their new home, and in their bolder raids 
into the depths of the south imperceptibly becoming Indianized, discorenng m 
their progress that there existed a very archaic local nobility, whose chivalry ^ley 
might well aimire, the}" frerelsd iff geek &r^i3/ics3 inti tie dssgit^ ef these 
ancient ho^es In the present instance, a damsel of gentle blood and great 
repute for beauty, the daughter of the Btja of Guzerkt, named Ltaal Bevi, on 
whose behalf armies had already been set in motion, was captured, by hazard, 
with aif\her escort and conveyed to Dehli, where her own mother, KamaU Bivl, 
by a eim^s^hance, was found established as the favoured wife in the Imperial 
l’»lace IttXch proximity no wonder that the young heir apparent appreciated 
her charms oJid was finally permitted to marry her la all form The talffof their 
oves has becin mada the subiect of a Persian poem, of 4,200 verses, the produce 
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a child, 'who was placed on the throne under the title of 
ShahSb-ud-dia ’Umar. Affairs seemed to be promiaing for 
the hero of so many southern campaigns, who had brought 
more plunder into the imperial treasury than even his 
most acq^uisitive master, when his own career was unex- 
pectedly brought to a close by the swords of some 
thirty -sevei dajs after* the death of ’Ala-ud-din In the 
meantime, as the ^rightful succe^r had been deprived of 
sight by Ivafur, another brother of seventeen, by name 
ilubanik, was placed in the position of Begent for the 
youthful Sultan ; but he did not long delay the almost in- 
evitable consummation of a transfer of the crown to his own 
brow, and ’Umar’s capacity to reign was determined for ever 
by the destruction of hh eyes in his prison at Gwalior. 

JTo 141 (pL iu iig 63) Sflver and copper. 'Weight, 54 5 grs 
‘Very rare a nr. 71 $. 

i\ It ‘ 

iJl 

of the prolific pen of Mir Khosm (715 jus ), entitled ^ 

^1^ “The Story of Khizc Ehin and Desal Biru" (Spreager’a Catalogue of 
Ooila MSS p 470} The interest la her Ule is, hoserer, sadly •‘haten by her 
after fate — the penalty of her heanty — aa the enforced wife of two sneceedicg 
Snltins, one the brother and onricrer of her heshand, the other the foul Panah, 
the Usurper, Kho-ni, against whom her'^ * RSjp&t blood must, indeed, hare 


uUaUl 

VU 


nsen 
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SixTFrNTii Kij .0 (a ir. 71G-720; a.d. 1316-1320).^ 

or all the dangers that heset cu Eastern throne, in lati- 
tudes like Dchli, none are more fatal to youthful monarchs 
tlnn the free license of ^dolgcnco insoparablo from despot- 
ism In a country where morals wore confessedly lax, anH 
sensualism was elevated into a study, if not a scicnco ; where 
the enforced idleness of the mid-da}* hours was eminently 
suggestive to southern blood, nurtuitid under n religion which 
demanded but few denials, and where Icings, in their degree, 
claimed to bo kbalifs; no wonder that these spiritual supe- 
riors sought to anticipate the imagined rewards of the Turk’s 
paradise,® amid the living Houries of the lower world. These, 
and the coarser vices which descended to odious practices 
and obscene outrages upon decency, may well be left for us 
behind the screen of the walls of an Eastern Harem It 
is sufficient to say that while the Sultan occupied himself 
with every vanety of degrading debauchery, all power in the 
State was surrendered to a Htnda, who had been elevated, in 
the first act of the reign, to the ^tyle and title of Khusru 

I Zi4 Sanu dates tbe secession of Entb ud din ^Inbbrab in &.b 717 (text, 
p 3S1), but tbe Editors, Tcry propnlj, correct tbis on the authonty of Iiltr 
^busru 8 work, the^^4^4;^into7I6 ThbXarikbUnb&rakBbShifiiesthedate, 
with apparent precision, to tbe 20th Uabarrsm, 716 A h The TabakU Akban, 
Budaoui, and Feitsbtah, all foUorr Zlh Bami’s error. 

* Cap Lv ‘^UntaUd at Mecca They th«U repose on coacbe's, tbe linings 
rrbeieof thall be of thick silk, etc . Therein [in the garden of bearen] ehell 
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lOian, and who imitated and emulated both the successes 
of Kafur in the south, and his masteTy oTer the reignmg 
monarch, till, m the end, he personally supexmteaded the 
murder of his pateon, mthm the private apartments of the 
palace, and, amid an mdisenmmate slaughter of all possible 
adherent^ of the old hluhammadan dynasty, ascended the 
steps of the newly vacated throne 

The public incidents of the reign are comparatively unim- 
portant ITo iTughals harassed the soil, no famines afflicted 
the people, but the qmet and prosperity of the land, reflected 
in the luxury of the capital, excites the regrets of the con- 
temporary historian, who pathebcally adverts to the enhanced 
price of slaves of all degrees and denominations, and the in- , 
convement overage advance of 26 per cent upon the rates 
of provisions previously established by royal edict 
Kuih ud-din Jfuhdral Shdh 

No 142 Gold ^Veight, 169 5 grs Colonel Gnthne’s collection 
Square pxice Kuihahdd,t.^ 71^,719,720 



Square area. 

\:: . u 

Aiib 

Jlargm — 

^ Jkbh 


Dntire surface 

^ =31 

JUJI 

( 2sj 
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Only three specimens in gold arc fcnoini—rraihn Num Kaf 
p 81, pi STi, AH 720, Sir T Metcalfs colloction,.A n 719, 
Pnasep’s collection, B M 

This com presents ns with the name of a new place of mintage 
■\Vo have no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated by 
the designation of KuthdlAi This, however, is the less n snbjcct 
of regret, as there seems good reason to snpposo that thc,fcnn wos 
only momentarily applied to that portion of the many citicd Dchli, 
which had the honour of constituting the immwliato residence of 
Mub troh Shah 


No 143 (pi 111 fig 61) TTcight, 170 grs 
Circu/arpi«r Bedu, a n 716,717 

j LraSl»«Ja3 

jiarfftn-— 

j yU 9j.^zssrL£sl\ ajji 


No 144 Silver Circular piece Ddrul KhiMfal, jtu 717 
legends similar to those on tho equate piece of 718, No 1 15, tn/rtf 


No 145 (pi m fig 65) Silver 'Weight, 169 grs 
Simreptece B6rtilKhiJa/at,An 775^,719 
Area I 


o'- m 

ij— 


^ 1- ri\ 

Cjj ZjJlsw 


JtTargin — 


l5* j\d aCJ\ 
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y© 146 New Tanety Silver 'Weiglit, 168 gre Co! Gutime 
Sgmr$pieee SarnlKhth/ai, ks 717 


Area 

alll, 


^ s5l ,S\ 

<d]! y! 


Margin — 

<Sj\ ■* T « ■«> j « 


j Jj-assT LsJ^\ S>i^ 


^^VliateTer 'AlH-nd-dm’s designs m regard to new systems 
of religion may have amoonted to, it remained to boa son to 
disavow entirely the spiritual supremacy of all other Kbalifs 
and successors of Ixbalifa, and to appropriate that title to 
himself This is evidenced in coins, Nos 142, 144, 145, 146, 
which display a simultaneous change from the comparativelj 
hvimhle epithet of “Right hand of the Nbalifat,” etc, in 
conjunction with the marginal record of "Struck at the 
capital, Dehh,” to be found on the early comage of* the 
reign (No 143), to the assumption of the style and title of 
"The most mighty Imam, Commander of the Faithful," as 
introductory to his own self-assumed sacerdotal designation 
of A1 "Wasik BiUah, accompanied by a margmal Ibgend, 
showing that Dehli m this change had amved at the honours 
of a second Baghdad 

This arrogation of hierarchical honours is still more clearly 
developed on the legends of the coins of the year 718, 
wherem Kubdrak calls himself “Supreme Pontiff," "K/tah- 
jah of the God of heaven and earth ” So that while this 
eccentric young man was paridmg himself in female costume, 
to the scandal of all beholders, when the fit was on him , at 
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otlier moments he was de\otmg himself to snpcnntending 
the dogmas of Islam, and erecting mosques with a pious zeal 
worthy oi a better cause and more consistent teaching ' 

No 147 Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs ah 716 
New variety Unique Sir E C Bayley s coUccbon 
Olterse — j 
Hetene — sti 

No 148 Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs , 

A n 716, 717 Bare 

Oirerse — 3 jjlliLJl 

.Retwae— vn ^ 

No 149 (pi m fig 67) Silver and copper Weight, 55 gjs 
Air 717,718,719,720 
Ohttrte — V\V jll ^ jJasSl j*Uli\ 

jjUsLJl ^ jU^Lv 

No 150 (pi ui fig G8) Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs 
An 717,718 

0Jirr«— Vl V yl (jJjJl ^ LjjJlu-Jaj JU-1^ 

iJfcme— j^\ idlb jjljJl ^ji\ iU^L* 

151 Stiver eight, 65 grs Square An 71^,719,720 

{ Square area 
hlargin, aUI A.cJl;». 

* iitAb »ap be bnilt a mosque at Deogtr, ‘ wbtcb itfll remains. — Bngj*, 
> 333 He sIjo appears to have competed the Wakbamb of 'Alb nd-dln with 
1 4 Motqac and Madnseab, m 71" a n Sjui Ahmad, p 27 
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Jvo 151ff A similar com of mine, dalcd m A ir 710, contaimcg a 
large proportion of silver, iveiglis no less than 80 5 grams 

* Ifo 152 Silver and copper Weight, 56 grs 

Sr^nare a n 720 
Ohtene — Same legend as No 149 
Reverse — VT* jjlkLJl aJJI 

No 153 (pi in fig 71) Copper Square. Weight, 66 grs 
Ohrerae — 

Reverse — 

No 154 Copper Square Weight, 33 grs 
Olc<rse’-‘3\^j\^ (Jji* 

Reverse— 


Seventeenth Kinc (a h 720 , a d 1320) 

The leading point of mtereat, in the historical seusp, of the 
present reign, is the sudden and unanticipated re estahlish- 
ment of Hindu supremacy and the tempoTary degradation of 
ilushm prestige Had the fortuitous representative of the 
ancient faith been a man of higher status and less objectionable 
antecedents, the subsequent chronicles of the land might have 
had to he differently told If any member of the manv 
royal races, 'who preserved their tnbal integrity in defiance 
of foreign conquest, and who were already silently reassert 
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ing their place and position against the dilufwl nationality 
of the Imperial Court, — if any such Lad initialed or been 
commissioned to lead a crusado for the recovery of India 
for the Indians, tho followers of tho Prophet might, per- 
chance, have had to recede within the proper limits of 
Semitic Islam, now inconveniently placed bchmd the line 
those odious ilugbals had drawn between Hmdiistdn and the 
western world As it iras, the unclean Panel// tho favourcil 
minion of the departed king, whilo outraging the new creed 
he pretended to have adopted, and needlessly offending the 
one class of supporters of the throne, whom tho gold of the 
Dakhan had often won before, was unablo to pretend to 
association tvith tho high caste Hindu Bdjas, whoso resources 
and courage might, at this momoot, have proved equal to the 
restitution of tbo ancient landmarks, could they but hare 
accepted, as of old, a singlo prominent leader, to bo Mahdt dja 
Atlhntja of the scattered kingdoms and principalities which 
had latterly lost somewhat of their early facility of agglo- 
meration. The iluhammadan biographer of tho day is almost 
pathetic in his horror of Kuram desecrated and used as seats, 
and pulpits degraded into pedestals for Hindu idols ; or tho 
equally grave offence, in tho eyes of the faithful, of Khusru's 

* uidinJoal of Io«r caste, ehie9y employed as TtUage 

watchmen,* gatekeepen, porten, etc. Of the three terms for this people — 

1 0 » “the first « B cosrteons or conciliating term, the 

second is a tern of renling, the third a mere appeUatiTC without implicatioii " 
Motesworth’s ilarkthiDictwaiac^ •' Tha’&irjmc^ i.t<i.njnih«.onInasf.,whA eats 
flesh of all kinds, and is deemed so mcleao as not to be admitted to htuld a honse 
within the town ” — Bn^, Fenshtah, i p, 3S7, note 
Captain Grant Duff, la enmuerating the dinsions of castes and trades of the 
normal village system m the Dakhan, apeaka of the mar or Hher as the very 
lowest order of Shunkerjatee except the 3S«tng ..... the llangt are not so in- 
telligent as the Mhatt , . both the one and the other . . arc exceeding filthy 

many respects." — History of the Hahnttas, London, 1826, p 31 
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taking to wife tlio Hindu Princess DctcaJ D^cl, tho ^idow of 
tlio late Sult&n, and tlio coincident distnbution of other 
ifuhammadan \roiucu to Idolatrous masters Amid nil tlicso 
o’lert acts, tlio Usurper seems to lia\o outwardly profc'^cd 
Islam, ho 8t}lcs bim«clf Nasir ttd din, ‘'Defender of the 
Faith,” TFo/i Amh al ^ft^tnlnin, but whether ho refers in 
this term to tho Into SultAn or to some imaginary “Com* 
Tnander of tho raithful,” is not clear , and his titles were 
repeated in tho public prajer with os much fonnalitj as if lie 
had been a most orthodox bclioier 

For tho rest, tho incidenU of Ins reign arc soon told IVc 
have tho usual attempt at exterminating all the ndherenta of 
tho Into monarch, profuse distribution of gold, and no effort 
spared to attach tho inducntial nobles of tho old Court 
Among tho rest, Fikhr^ud-dm t7im«, tho son of Ghdri bog 
Tughlak, Goicmor of Daibalpdr, who chanced to havo re- 
mained in Dchh, seems to haro been either bought over or 
intimidated, until ho had an opporiumt^ of escaping and 
joining his father, who, supported bj tho OovemoT of U'chh, 
defeated tho annj of Dchli sent against him, and finallj 
advanemg upon tho capital, secured on easy nctorj over 
tho forces of Khusru, who fled ignoinimously from tho field 
only to bo dragged out of bis placo of concealment and 
beheaded ‘ 

2fo 155 (pi ui fig 73) Silver Weight, 145 grs Uiiique ah 720 
(Ongtnal coin, m tho Stacy coUcctioa, Asiatic Society of Bengal ) 
Coarsely finished piece, lu apparently inferior metal 

* The Turtth Slabirat S]^hi fixes the dale of Khumis accession as Sib of 
Kabl ul awwal a n 721, and assigns him a of foar montbs and sotno dajs 
The exact dale of his eswutioa u not given, hut Tughlah Shtih u stated to havo 
been enthroned early m Shabin, 721 * ii Femhtah has tho 1st Shabfin 
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Centre. 

J-jU1 J 





No 15C (pi 111 fig 74) Silrcr and copper Weight, 55 7 grs 


Rare 

Centre 

jbl 

Margin-^ 


Jl^UJ !1 

bjiJI j*l=i 

U i 


EionTEBNTu King (a II 720-725; ad. 1320-1325). 

Ghdzi Beg Tugblak, by birth a ^rom««la7t Tutk,^ from a 
very humble start in life, was glad to take service as a pri- 
vate soldier under Ulugh Kh4n, the brother of 'Ald-ud-din 

* 4^ Ibn Batutah, ui. p 201 Turai cqq&iu lotu le nom ^araouMi, et 
qm hatitcnt dans les montagues aitn^ts entre le Sind et le pays des Tnres ” 
See also Lee, p 12e llareo Polos accoont of this tribe is that their Tartar 
Bites followed Nsgodar, the nephew of Zagatai, and settled in these parts, “ these 
being men of a light compleaion, muing with the dark Indian women, pro* 
dneed the race to whom the appellation of Karauwu is gwen, Bigni^fing, *n the 
angnage of the country, a mued breed , and these are the people who hare since 
eea la the practice of committing d^redations not only in the country of Eeo- 
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Khilji ; his coGiage and capadty, however, speedily won him 
a general’s baton, and wc find him promoted in the early 
days of Kutb-ud-dln Mnbarak to the important frontier 
command of Daibalpur, as Lord of the ITarchea destined to 
receive the first shock of the dreaded Mughals. From this 
position, his victorions advance upon Dehli, and final defeat 
of Khusru, left him almost without a competitor for the 
vacant throne, which, with some possibly feigned reserve, 
he was'finally induced to accept. His rule was inaugurated 
by wise regulations, tending to the relief and well-being of 
the cultivators of the soil, whose importance in the body 
politic was now beg inni ng to dawn upon the Muslim mind ; 
indeed, the Hindu subjects were gradually reasserting their 
proper position in tho social scale, in dedance of the pre- 
judices of their now partially naturalized foreign rulers. 
This, however, did not in any way interfere with the habitual 
raids to the south, which seem to have been looked upon as a 
necessary departmental section of the administration of the 
empire. Tho heir apparent, Fakhr-ud-din Jdn&, now de- 
signated as Ubigh Khan, was entrusted with this command, 
the Military Viceroyalty of the Lakhan, and started for 
"U^arangol on his first expedition in a.h. 72L Almost his 
earliest thoughts in this independent position savoured of 


baits (RudtJuJ but in ereij other conatiy to irbicb they hate access ’• Marsden 
(1818), pp 87, 90, Bohn’s edition, p 60; D’Ofasson, i7. 46, Onseley, Onental 
Geography, p 140, Shenf-nd-din’s Tuniir Bee, c xIt., PotUnger^ijp 68,139, 
Femer, Cararan Journeys, 1857, pp 413, 431. 

Shams'i Sir&j ’Af!f mentions m bis TSrikh Firdz Sh&hi that he has giren ft 
fall account of the parentage of TugUah Shih la hia llan&bb-i^Saltdii Tughlat. 
JTo copies of this ■work have been discorered — ^Elliot’s Eistonaus, lu p. 271 

The KholSiat al TawSrlkb speaks of a tradition that bis mother iraa a Jatni cC 
the Punjab tijUi ^UaL) ^\j 


> c— lisi) i 
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treason to his sire ^ Warangol was invested, and on the 
point of surrendering, when certain parties to the immature 
conspiracy lost heart and separated themselves from the 
Muhammadan camp, which left Ulugh Khan no resource 
hut a hasty and calamitous retreat to Deogir, from whence 
he succeeded in effectually blinding his father as to his real 
designs by supplying him with a sn£&cient number of mmor 
victims for his vengeance The second invasion of the south 
was more successful, Bidr and Warangol were captured, and 
Laddar D4o, with his elephants and treasures, wives and 
children, was sent to the Saltan at Dehli, and the Hindu 
name of "Warangol was obhterated for a short period m the 
new designation of Sultanpur 
In 724 AH the Sultln proceeded m person to Bengal, 
where he received the submission of Sbahdb ud dm JSiighrah 
Shah,* and earned the turbulent Bahadur Shah, King of 


» Tba u Iba Batatah a accoant (lu. 203) 2ft Barm reJs the damsmg fact 
BMer general details 

» I hare already adrerted to Zft Bams mistakes in regard to the indindnal 

monarch then te gning in Bengal the onguial error may xery 1X1:11 haxe onsen 
froin the similanty of the names of the grandfather and grandion- I append 
^thont farther comment the passage in question as tnaalated by Professor 
Dowsoa When the Snlthn reached Tirhnt the mler of Lakhnaut Sultan 
is r nd-din, came forth with great respect to pay homage to the Snltin and 
without the sword being called loto requisition all the Rau and Ranas of the 
coimtrymadethcusnhmisnon. TitirKhin foster son 0>«ar • of the 

bnitin, held tho territory of Zafar&hid and a force hating been ass gned to him 
eronght the whole conutry under the unpetul rule BahidnrSh&h themltr 
Vo » made some resistance but a cord was thrown upon his neck and 

the ^ 4°vi *** SaltSn AH the elephants of the country were sent to 
NisirS epoB m the campaign Boltan 

tanont 01,^ snhmist on, eo the Sultin gate him a 

Bahi gJ;, under his rule 

neck, and the Seltln *** 
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Eastern Bengal, captive to DetlL On setting out upon 
this expedition to Bengal, the Sultan had infatuatedly in- 
stalled Ulugh Khdn as Viceroy at Dehli. The latter waited 
for his long sought opportunity, till his father’s return in 
triumph to the capital, when he advanced to meet him in 
equal state and ceremony the conventional one stage on the 
way. Having erected a pavilion for his reception,' cunningly 
devised to fall and crush its occupants, the Sultan and his 
favourite son fell easy victims to tho trap, whose mechanism 
too effectually fulfilled its mission.'^ 

No. 157. Pale gold- "Weight, 172'4 grs A. coarse coin. 

OScerae-^^ilsll J 

The Sultdn, the Ghdzt, Ghi^s ud dunya wa ud din 
Abd-l AIuioiFar 

iZfrww— -Area, j^\ jJij AiUss^l 

The Second Alexander, right-hand of the KhilSfot, 
supporter of the Commander of the Faithful. 

Margin— ..... 11 soja 

This is, perhaps, the most carious hybrid piece in the entire 
series, exemplifying, as it does, the extreme haste resorted to in the 
preparation and issue of coin on the accession of a new king. In 
this instance there was less need of such secondary demonstration, 
aa the ele'^ation of Tugblak Shah was •vittually unopposed ; and yet 
we see the State officials so prempitaling the Numismatic proclama- 
'uon ol ‘fireit ihrosKi ^tmaihgn ns “ropUtlortn money un'fa’tus name 
on the obverse, coupled with the incongruous titles of a former 
Soltdn, one of wlioso obsolete reverse stamps has been made to do 
duty, on the urgency of tho moment, while an appropriate die was 
in course of completion, which should set forth consistently the 

‘ Zii Bami suppresses the fact of the mtentioa, bat lift Batnlah is franl and 
outspotien on the subject. 
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titular designations approved of ty the reigning monarch, which 
clearly followed, m their pious tenonr, a very different order of ideas 
to the vam glorious boasts of resuscitated Alexanders or other arro 
gant assumptions of Pontifical precedence 

No 158 Gold "Weight 170 2 grains Very rare 
AD 721 

Olverse—^,i\\ j Lull d-g ju^l iXjcuJ! j^jUsLuJl 

The Sultan, the fortunate, the testifier, the Ghazf, 
GhiAs ud dunya wa ud dm 

Area, Vfl «dj\ il£jiUj^ak*!l yl 

Abu 1 Muzaffar Tughlah Shdh May God illumme 
his testimony 7S1 

J/arytn— A jU*— i— 

No 159 Gold Weight, 168 8 grs Denu, a n 752, 724, 725 
Square orea 
cTjUl ^LkJ_JI 

LjijJl j^Uc 

U \\j .1 

Margin — ^ 

Sj>asC' aCJI SkX* ^ 



^o ICO Silver Weight, 170 2 grs Rare Deogfr, a n 721 
Area 

!' — i u/jU— !l 

^ u— k__4j\j ll 

A— Zlhj iCJ] ijji, 
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Xo 161 (pL lu fig 78) Silver Weight, 170 grs (Several 
specimens range as high as 169 8 grs ) Bare Similar coin 
to Xo 1 60, but Btmch at Debli man 722, 723, 7S4 
fifar^tn — 

j ^ j 4.«.» , ^ Sj-^S^ AClJI I'lXb 

Xo 162 Silver Weight, 162 grs Colonel Gnthne 
A Bengal com 

Following the ordinary details of the Impenal mintages, but 
marked both in ehape, weight and fashion of the letters in its 
identity with the provincial comage The margmal records are 
obliterated, hut there can be little hesitation m essociatmg these 
pieces with Tnghlak Shah’s expedition to Bengal 

Jio 16S (pi 111 . fig 79) Silver and copper Weight, 54 grs 
AH 750,721 

Ohterte — Vr* j CjLs ij^Wl jjlkJl 

Area, ili 

J/org-in— Srlh Saltdn Gydeudin 

ho 164 (pi lu fig 80) Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs 
Dates observed, a h 720, 721 , 722, 723, 724, 725 ' 

Ohtene — LiaJl cijUll 

jjUaLJI alt ^^1*7 

ho 165 (pi 111 fig 81) Copper Weight, 53 grs Eare 
Ohvtrte — i^Lu 
i?tfrer«— »IA 

• In two well ascertained instances lie mti mns on to 726 3SIr Frcelmg 
long ago observed the o«« ciample, and Major Stnbbs a latest selections fnmish 
a tetond and indnbitable instance of the insertioo of a final 1=6 I do not, bow 
ever, attach any importance to these crude definitions of the i , which may well 
have been a mere ignorant Tendcnng of a Intimate r =2 
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P Itn Batutat lias preserved a record of an inscription of 
this monarch on the Jam’i Musjid, at Mult&n which he 
states he had himself ee^, to the following effect — 

L_— w»..> ijM j L***U J— tJL-Jjli 1^1 

I have encountered the Tatars on twenty mne occasions and defeated 
them , hence 1 am called Malik al Ghazi (lu 202) 

Zifi. Barm has a passage much to the same effect, p 416, 
text 

^Ve have no extant inscnptions of this SuItSn, but he has 
left a very imperishable memorial of his reign in the stu 
pcndous Fort of Tughlakabid the construction of which is 
stated by the author of the Tankh Mubirak Shahi to have 
occupied a period of more than three > ears The site of the 
town 18 prominent on the accompanying plan of Dq)iii 
situated four miles due east of the Kutb Slinar and ten 
miles south of the modem city The fortress is built of 
enormous blocks of sandstone cut from the stnrounding’ hills, 
and within the citadel, which is connected with the fort by 
a viaduct of twenty seven orches, is placed the equally sohd 
mausoleum of the kmg The whole undertaking, howei or, 
proved cnlmcntly futile as his son removed his Court to the 
old city withm forty days after his accession ^ 

Sjud Ahmad * A»hr m Sanadeed p 29 rergnison s Ilutorr of Arch lecture 

11. p 653 o j 
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I bare to bring up tbe arrears of no less tban three Bengal 
kin^s, who flourished in undisturbed obscurity as far as im- 
perialism at Dehli ■was concerned, and to resume the thread 
of the local history, severed for the time being, with the reign 
of 'Ald-ud-din (p. 154). 

n. SEAMa-TTD-DrN FISUZ. 

‘W'e gather from Ibn Batutah’s chronicle, already quoted at 
page 146, that Shams-ud-din Firuz, the son of K'^sir-ud-din 
Hahmdd £ughrd S^dn, ■was reigning in "Western Bengal 
at the period df JXuhammad bin Tnghlak’s abortive revolt 
against his ovm father in. 721-2 a.h. To his Conrt fled many 
of those feint-hearted nobles who hesitated to carry out their 
treason, in the face of real or imaginary difficulties. Beyond 
this we learn hut little of his power, or the prominent events 
of his reign; indeed, his coins alone establish the fact of his 
possession of Lahhnanti during the period embraced between 
the years 702-722, and {at some moment) of his ownership 
of fhe "Eastern Tro^rince of Eengal represented by the mint 
of Son&rgaon. A subordinate incident is developed in the 
legends of the coins, that he felt himself sufficiently firm in 
his o^wn power to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of de- 
scent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation 
of his own position as i/ie Sultan . 


13 
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ShamS‘ud-din Jlris Shah. 

IJo 166 (pi. Ti fig 3) Silver. "Weiglit, 168-4 gra 
lalxhnauti, a h 702/ 715, (Col Bush) 7 ^ 0 , 722. 


Eeteese. 

,1 .ji 






Obveese 

,, 1 — U. 1 ! 1 


ITo 167 Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Umqne 
Ion, AH.? Type as above. 


HI SirAHAB.UD DIN LUGERAH shah 

Neither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic re- 
mama avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
seem to mdicate the bnef and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ud-dm, the son of Shams-nd-din Firuz, and grandson of the 
once recognized heir apparent of Balbau. 

singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
eonfined—if the original Calcutta selections be not at fault^— 


Tbiscomwa/fi f" P 37, com dated 702 a it 

"ot «t the tim/! I then read the date as 702 AH I was 

from the Terr diffiml^'^f ^ ^phennent of Arabic numbers, and probably 
•ccnracT of mv nnrr, i" 1* piece itself, I may tbo moro rely upon the 

noahlo to refer to the coiriSr^^”* ^ ^ I’"’''"* 

I'ahd Rajen Jra Lij *ppcat m any of the lists contnbnted by 

Kmarkahle com, from iv ** “'"“•“‘oned to malto a eclection of the more 

« frow the grand total above named 


«;n bboh^ti siiaii. 
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to tlirco examples amid the 13,500 acciinmlatod specimens of 
the currencies of other kings of tho land over which l?o tem- 
porarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list of tho potentates of tho century in which ho lived. No 
date or placo of mintage is prcacned on his extant roonej, 
and the single additional item supplied hy their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as 
jjdo ; a crude outline which might suggest a doubt as to tho 
conclusivcncss of tho transcription of , now confidently 
adopted ns expressing an optional rendering of tho grand- 
father’s title of a name which was even furtlier dis- 

torted from, tho Tiirki original by the conversion of the 
medial j r into tho vernacular cerebral or Tor tho 

rest, tho pieces themselves, umler tho mechanical test, in 
their make, the forms of their letters, and tho tenour of their 
legends, evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-din’s mint- 
ages, and ns clearly precede tho money of the same locality, 
issued hy Ghids-ud-dia Bahadut SMh, who, in 724 A.it , 
drove this, his own brother, SIm1i3b-«d-din, to take refuge 
with ihe Sultdu, Ghids-ud-din Tughlak Shab.* Bahddur’s 
chreer has yet to be told in connexion witli his own coins ; 
but to dispose of Sbahdb-ud-din,- os fur as tho exercise of his 


* Tb& UMKiit name of of Botb&n uotoncty la 350 A.n 

(Frsba Bceensv; Kumonim MabammadanoTam, pp 130, 503, 573), was sub- 
jected to sttaogo mtatiotts cq l&diaa owl My aathonty for the BubstiU-tiOTi of 
tbe fiaal j m placo of the towcI \ is dcuTcd from, Iba Batutali, wbo unifonnlv 
writes ttc word witU au J (ui 231-5, 293) Fensbtali {tnl, p 131} bas ^ 
wbencQ Stewart s i?a^ora (p 74). Dow gaTC tli« name os JTfni, and Eijggs as 
Kurra (i. pp 235, 270, etc ) • 

’ Those who dchght in interesting coincidences might see, in this name of 
Shah&b-ud*din, a most tempting opportunity for associating him with a rcaUy 
important record hy the Indigenes tbemjelre^ inscribed on a stone slab in the 
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miljt prerogatives are concerned, ho seems to have abdicated 
any such rights from the date when he claimed the aid of his 

fort of Chonir, setting forth thnr netory OTer a “JJ/afii” Shnhib nd-din, 
quoted as acting under Mabamiaad bin Taghhie, in Samrat 1390 (a.H 731) , 
but I confess 1 do not myself encourage the identification Chanfir is eertauil]’ 
not out of the range of access from Bengal, bnt other men of mark may bare 
filled this command, and tbo name of the fortress itself is cctct heard of m re> 
fercnce to the afiairs of tho hutgdom of Laktmanti, in those early dap, though 
the mam road of communication betsreen the two capitals of the north and the 
south took Its course through Bad&on or £enauj and Jannporc The inscription 
IS otherwise well worthy of further exaounation, in as far as it concerns the history 
of imperial influcnco upon prozimato localities , and as such I transcribe both the 
text and Dr Uills‘8 translation of the brief passages which chance to illastrate 
the general subject 
Verso 6 



5T:i5ft mnfiifv; « 

“By MiBAiiuis, lord of the hostile Taranas SHasXB>cn>i>('r and the rest, 
though an enemy, was SaiaXis., the treasnre of benignity, employed as prune 
minister ’’ 

Verse 11 

“Samrat lo90, in the month of Bbadra, fifth day of the waning moon, ®n 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from hliLiK SnanJis co dIw, acting nnder 
the protecting farour of Saih.(ja Deva afcresaid.” 

— (See Journal As Soc Bengal, toI t , 1838, p 341 ) 

There were seretal ShaJidi ttd-dtn$, men of prominence m these days Among 
the rest ^ ^jlJsLo t— ^ at the Court of Taghlal. 

Shhh (Zih Barm, text, p 424) Sohseqnently described as (JjXr 

t— 1 (p dSl) in the official lists of Mohammad bin Tughlak I 

nobles and mentioned by Fenshtah as hamg been invested with the Jogtrot 
* ^4n (text, 1 p 238, Bnggs, u p 412) Ausan, if it u correcUv placed in 
scarcely, however, associate his scene of action with Chun&r 
( —25=’ 5-) later iri point of Ume, there was a Shab&b ud-dSni who 

^ -E7«in, and entmsted with the charge of Bidr in a,h 742 

Histomla' ^ ^ rebeUed against his lord (Elliots 
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Suzerain , and though Zi& Bami* affirms that Be Tras event- 
ually remstatcd in his dominion, it is not clear imd* what 
terms and conditions he was permitted to hold his delegated 
rank 

Shahai vi dm Sughrah SJ 

No 1C8 (pi Ti fig 4) Stiver ‘Weight, 168 5 grs 
'Min t (filegihlo) Two coins only, Col Gulline 
Type as usual 

Odveesb 
j Ljtllt * 1 

kU* yis^l 
^ ^lUJl 
Marfftn, (remainder illegible) 

IV BAHitDUE SHAH 

The single point in the biography of Bahddur Sh&h which 
remains at all obscure is the date of his first attaining power 
Ibn Batutah records, with euffiaent distinctness, that he con- 

V kU» [«— j • 

> J ■5^^ jA, jSfJi J aIj 

Oilcalla toll, p <S1 Ai UL, 

(^aLi I*— j-s\j ill ^*Uj j 

j/ s vjUuW- j 

Fenshtab, Bombay text, p 231 c»>-j »lj illCj 

Bn^ t Tcnion diffen matenaUf from the ongmal text 0 tOO) 


BeveRSE 
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qucred and set aside hia regnant brother Shaldh-xid-din, at 
some time prior to GhidS'ud-din Tughlak’s reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the 
ofFendmg Bahadur, who was, however, soon to be released 
and restored with added honours,^ by Muhammad bin 
TughlaL, shortly after his own accession. Indian home- 
authors, who so rarely refer to the adairs of the Gangetic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
^ahadur to Eastern Bengal by ’Ald-ud-din Muhammad m 
A H 709,® assigning to him an inconceivable interval of placid 
lepose until a.h 717, when he is stated to have broken out 
into the turbulent self-assertion for which he was afterwards 
so celebrated. But, as we have seen how manifestly wrong 
the Court chroniclers were in the matter of Ndsir-nd-din’s 
prolonged reign, we may freely accept Ibn Batutah's state- 
ment as the most readily reconcUable with probabilities, and 
the demands of the, up to this time legible, dates on the coins 
which Bahddur put into circulation in Bengal. I might 
have some doubt as to the conclusiveness of the reading of 
the date 710 on his money in the Kooch Bahar tmaille, 
bat I have none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 
712, though the singular break occurring between 712 (or 714) 
and 720 suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect die- 
rendenng of they^ji^lOfor t^y!.s=20,® which would bring 


V ^ "-'j SJji J jJUj ^li=Lj * 

TaliiVit-i-Akban .d \ t I t % I / i 

8«d.oZrr ‘’“j' 

ZU Earni, prmted edittoD, p 461 

j ^ p 75 ^ PenahtaU (Bnggs), i, 406 

affuled to bo Arabic sdiolan than tic Bengal mint mMters ever 

Old won hare been easily detenmned by tie insertion or 
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tlie corrected range of Baliddor* a dates to 720-724 j but even 
these figures leave something to be reconciled in reference to 
their associate places of mintage, for in 720-722, his father, 
Shams-ud-din Firuz, rvas clearly in possession of the already 
commemorated "XaiAntitrfi;” but such an anomaly roigbt 
be explained by the supposition that Bahddur, in the earlier 
days, nsed the name of lalhmuft as a geographical expres- 
sion for a portion of the dominions ordinarily administered 
from that capital. Undoubtedly tbe first appearance of tbe 
contrasted designation of the eastern capital, ‘'Sonargdon,” 
occurs on tho coinage of bis father; but even this sign of dis- 
crimination of urban issues would not be altogether opposed 
to a continuance by Bab&dur of tbe loose usage of Camp 
Hints, of naming the metropolis as the general term for tbe 
division at large, or inconsistent with tho subsidiary legiti- 
mate employment of tbe designation of tbe province on a 
coinage effected anywhere within its own boundaries,— either 
of which simple causes may have prevailed, and been utilized 
with a new motive, if any covert ulterior meaning chanced to 
be designed, as implying that Bahadur himself had special 
Buccessional or other claims to tbe metropolitan districts. 

Tughlak Shah’s intervention in the affairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Shahdb-ud-din against the usurpation, of his brother Bahddur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the south u as the 
defeat, capture, and transport to BelDi of Bahddar Shdh ; 
but among the first acts of the new Sultdn, Huhammad bin 
Tughlak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, 
showing clearly that he was something more than an ordx- 

omisioaof tSiecoDjuQcUoa^ rou, «bch,iisaial«,UTequued to couple the whiJ* 
and the iiccnltfs, but u not used with tbe and ieni 
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nary local goremor, transferable at \rill, and that pcBsibly 
the interests of tho Imperial father and sou, in, their newly 
established dynastic rank, and the confessed insubordination 
of the latter, were independently advocated by the opposing 
members of the royal line of Dcngal, whose family tree could 
show so much more ancient a series of regal successions than 
their parvenu Suzerains, whose elevation dated scarce five years 
bade, One of the most interesting illustrations of the present 
series is contributed by coin No. 186, in the legends of which 
Bahadur acknowledges the supremacy of aiuhammad bm 
Tughlak over* Eastern. Bengal during a.h. 72^.^ The sub- 
jection seems, however, to Lave been of brief duration, as, 
sometime in or after tho year a h. 730, Bahadur appears to 
have reveited to an mdopendent coinage, in a new capital 
called after Ms own title GMdsj)6r (com No. 170), and in 
A.H. 733 Muhammad bin Tughlak is found issuing his own 
com in Bengal, and Bahddor, defeated and put to death, 
contributed an example to insurgent governors in his own 
sHn, which was stuffed and paraded through the provinces 
of the empire 


> Ibn Batulah gitra Ihe Mlom.g ,dii,OTnl pihralm of lO- 

-..n [Molammid tu,To.hl,k] 1 „ St do oombttni tadtom to 

to m.d. w„, rsoate Slin, a ».™.„ooEebldoorC.^,..| 
I * par fgidcs moities, qae lenrs nom. SgTiitr3ien\ 

Obirift ■ 1”' “raa tot. ,a ftor nom oom.oo. tt ,oo 

P«“. '* "Wr. -ooto pro. 

n mfl pm -on Sbi, ooBm.a.TiulM 

bi« *1 „to,, doo, „ d^ou,., a 

“"bfro "totober.utecom. do fil.ae 

etiut Doldji attataiy 
Ckijath eddin et U ell« Ic 

dans Ic* provinces ^ P^dle, et qu'on promena ensmte 
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Stthdiur Shah. 

Xo. 169. SilTer. Size, vii. to viiL "Weight, ordinarily, 166 gre. ; 
one esample is as high as 167*5 grs Bare. XaUmauti, a.h. 
710,? 711, 712, 7-3, 7-4‘ {heal), 720, 721, 722. 


Obtebse. 

m 


. Beveese. 





Margin— j^Lc •A».1 C>^^*ia^<UsiSitXb 


No. 170 (pi, ri. fig. 5). SUrer. Weight, 166 and 164*6 grs 
Very rare. Two coins. Col. Gothrie, Second mint, Ghl&pfir, 
Date, 7S0. 

J/rtryj'n — + iWij ACJij,*. * 

I hare reserved for its more appropriate place among 
iluhammad hin Tughlah’s own series of silver pieces the 
remarkable medal struck by Bahadur Shfih in honour of his 
Suzerain in aji. 728 (No, ia6» p, 215), 

* The dates 7-3, 7-4, may, perchance, be obliterated records of 723, 724 I 
hare placed thcia among the lower figures, but I bare no sanction for retainin'^ 
thm in that position. 
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Nineteenth King (a.u. 725 - 752 ; a.d. 1324 - 1351 ) 


The destinies of India wore surrendered for twenty-seven 
j ears to the eccentric domination of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
a man of mark apart from his kingship — generous to pro- 
fusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stem defender 
of his faith, and the most experienced general of his day. 
Against these many merits had to be set a determination 
which hesitated at no means in the compassuig of his own 
emk a ferocity possibly inberited from the desert tribes, 
which could conceive no punishment effectual but death, 
combined with a perversion of intellect which induced him to 
allow deapoHsm to run into insane fuiy at any sign of oppo- 
sition to his will. His mind was cast to know no mercy or 
compassion as a judge, and he was led to carry out his best 
intentioned measures with an utter disregard of human suf- 
fering, as instanced in the transportation, in some cases with 
brutal violence, of the inoffensive citizens of DehH, en f/iasse, 
or the mere purpose of filling his newly created city of 
60oir ; or the extenuination of whole tribes as if they had 


•Ti. Mo™. „( n. ^ ^ 

z 

I ^ .latmg toat what ' 

C” " •“ '“p. I” '-a to ‘-T 

"to bnllaaom 'Z'V'""' Upon tbia tie, aM meat 

». to Itoc'Tp “ »» lLm amd . Ldnaa,. 

a balwta. usd the M commanded the bedridden man to be projected from 

the 1 ^ tr tus feet to DaulaiabH irhicb « at 

the way, only ong of ** bot his limbs dropping off by 

thrown into it fo- .ho hronght to the place intended, and was then 

I entered Dehli it was ^ go to this place. When 

“l^ostaderort” “lUbmldings were Tcryfew, in other 
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been vermin, vbose single hope of salvation, in this world, 
was the profession of Isldtn 

In the early portion of his reign he held in full subjection 
an empire far more magnificent than had been given to any 
of his prcdeces'^ors circumstances, however, were adverse to 
the penmnenco of his power The dominion covering twontj - 
three proinnces,^ or independent nationalities, became, m the 

respects it ^vas q^uifc empty —Dr Leesa edition Oriental Trans Fund, p H4 
Frcncli ed tion, lu p 31o 


* Siradj eddm Abulfatah Omar naUf de la prortnee dc Oud quiarait 

r^ca a la eour du Sultan do DcMi nons apprend que Ics dials dc cc monarque se 
composaicnt do rin^ trou prorinccs pnnapalcs, savoir 


1 

DehU 


13 

Badnon 

pH 

2 

Deogir 

•> 

!4 

bade 

.. 

3 


.. 

15 

Eoshoj 


4 

Kohram 

.. 

IG 

LnknauU 

.. 

5 

Samaaah 


17 

Bih5r 

jV .. 

6 

Smistdn ] 
(Sehwan) j 

’ » 

18 

19 

Efltroh 

ITalwa 

'/ .. 
,.1, „ 

7 

Uchb 


20 

Ldbor 

lu „ 

8 

Hansi 

„ 

'i 21 

Kalanur 


9 

Sirsati 

»» 

22 

Jajnagar 

„ 

10 

^alabdr 

„ 

1 23 

Telmga > 

«sdJ „ 

11 

Telinga 

„ 

24 

Dwara 

) ^ 

12 

Gujerat 

„ 


Bamanda 


— l^ot ctExtxiu p 170 Z&Baraii 

1 list IS leas complete 
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9 

1—^ 
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10 
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11 


6 


12 



— Zi& Bamt, pp 467, 473 Calcutta text 
The author of the MasSLliL si Ahs&r in 


another port of bis work, while 
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vcrj number of its sections, csscnlmll} incoherent Local 
feudatories had of late been superseded, by governors np* 
pointed bj tho head of tho State, and the selection of fitting 
and trustworthy representatives was attended by far greater 
nshs than of old, now that tho national bond, so efiective 
among tho ruling classes under tho dj-nasty of tho Turlis, 
had disappeared amid tho dissensions of Turk and Khilji, 


speakinj of bs means of obtainins infarmotion upon Tndua matten, renaiks — 
Dc 8 Toyagears de noire pira (Egypte) ac rondent coDtinocUcnsent dsns 1 Inde 
aiusi sorames nous parfaitcmcnt tnstmits i]e tt qoi ae p&ise dins ectto eontrfe 
(p 202) It most be remembered, oUo, that th«c data mmt hare been com* 
to TOtia- TTithm a tery bnef interra! ancr tbo rtlnra of tic fercral 
contnbttton, as tbc eompder of the MasSUl nl Abiir died nbont the aatne 
imo as Muhammad bm Tughlak hiiasHf (that is to t.y, >a a n 7i9, or, at 
.V V •«» to hare been rery faTourably lapreaed 

mth the high ibndsrd of eiTUuiUoii emf eg m Dchli, one of whom deposes, 
Ics habitants do Debli s« disUaguenl par Itnr wpnt ct leut'mteUigcoec 
la sagesso do leurs r^flcxlons, h neltctc do Icon idfts. 11s acxpnment aT« 
«eganco on ^gue per«no ct ea l«,gue .ndenno (p 217) Bat the most 
f ^ j,** the Mcomplubments of the women 

of whom the ^ncaa, speak with great admiration The author contmaea- 
e eman ai de ces TojagiwTa, en pirtimalier, comment ana csclare 

femeUs pomait .ttemdre «tle (j, „„ tea«Ust). to 

r, '.T '* ‘ *' 1"» 

u“ ? r “ ^ pa- la bto. d= 1 .™ et 

to. P^laplupart, .11,. poa.to 1 Al..™, m,„ 

1« "■>■?» ™>1«. aa^t 

fibres de r. J.arr aux dcliecs ,t aui dfs Ce, jennes wclayes sent toutes 

S i be" r fa™ J. 1 Me, to 1. ,.pp.rt 

d»ta4e« ‘ 7"“ *" '^"1"“ « ■'» KaPlrb-ak , e. outre, ollea se 

In a later talents (p 200) 

lb, .apr.«.ey".J 7“ ‘ ‘ "1"''? 

declined to Btndr th ir 1^*3 own faitb, who not only 

of portaons of tLr^“’ , into the acceptance 

Emperor was mbiect tn ^ of»hu own biograph«rs remarks “The 
• Harem who had MinM , * ™nce of the numerous Ilindu princesses of the 
beef garhe onions and ascendancy orer him as to make him forswear 

aroida — Badkoni, quoted hi things Hts Majesty still 

.I'^otedbyBlocbmann Ataa-Akhan,p 193 
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both of whom had henceforth to bow to an alien Sultdn of 
curiously nuNed breed. In the Muhammadan distrust of 
unconverted Hindus, all manner of foreign adventurers were 
installed in divisional posts these men having little or no 
interest in the stability of the throne, were ever ready to aid 
any projected rising, or to join with their combined forces 
any of the more influential rebels. So that the annals of the 
period present a mere succession of outbreaks, — no sooner 
was one section of the empire brought back to its allegiance 
than another division would seek to assert its independence. 

The Sultdn was often obliged to command his own armies ; 
and though he was usually victorious, the very fact of his 
absence in distant parts encour.aged the disaffected elsewhere. 
The old proverb, “Dehli is distant,”* found a new applica- 
tion; tbo royal forces were often less near to the threatened 
pfilnt thfti tbo inconveniently situated capital itself, whose 
distance ft'om the Southern States had already suggested 
its supercession by the more central Deogir. A. parallel 
obstacle to the permanent subjection of the provinces was 
to be found in the state of *the roads and the general in- 
security of the country* at large, ovib that extended to such 
an extreme that the tnbuto of the south was allowed to 
(iccumulato at Deogir, merely because it was found impos- 
sible to transport it to Debli, and eventually the whole trea- 

* The mijonty of these n}erreiianes eccm to hayo been Khorasinis, whom 
Mohammad hm Taghlalc bad collected to aid is h]s contemplated conquest of 
their own country Ibn Batntali rematVs incidentally that the people of PeUi 
called all Asiatic orAfnean strangers indiscnmmately “Kboros&ou” (lu 229) 
Mngbabi were also engaged in large imrabcrs, so that, on the Sultan’s doth, this 
section of bu army, compact in its utionality, at once proceeded to harass and 

plunder the now ill-commandcd force to which they were attached Elliot’s 

Hutonans, edition 1849, p 824; now edition, toI ULpp 251,268 ^ 

* jtii J “ It IS a far cry to Xochow ” — Eob Eoy. 
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suro was 8i\idc8 on fho spot omong some temporarily suc- 
cessful insurgents.* 

The end of sudi a state of tilings miglit casil} bo predicted 
Tbo Bengal Slints occupied tbcmsclics in coming money for 
independent rulers . tbo Sult/ln’s earlj triumpb, M’iirangol, 
rorerted to ltd ancient namo in tbo bands of otber masters , 
Dcogir, Ins chosen capital, snbmitted to Hasan Gungo, the 
founder of a non- race of kings, tbo Dabmani dynasty of 
Kalbargn, who ircro destined to pin} n prominent part in 
tbo destinies of tbo country , nnd, finally, tbo mmer of somany 
kmgdoms died, miserably, of a fcier, near Tlintta, on the 
lower Indus, with bis arm} “like ants or locusts” around 
him , nnd bis cousin and successor found some difficulty in 
getting safe borne to tbo chenshed Debb, Muhammad bm 
Tugblak bad once dono so much to desolate nnd destroy. 

It IS, hewover, in bis rOIc as a Pnneo of Moult era that 
Muhammad bin Tugblak claims our pocubnr attention His 
rnmtages are instniclive both in the novelt} and vanel} of 
tbeir types, admirable in the artistic perfection of their 
design and execution, and cspecaUj significant in their 
reflex of the individuably of the Monarch bimsolf, marking, 
as they do, the Tanous phases of his carcor-bis oarlywealtb 
and reebless profusion, its resulting poverty, which he at* 
emp e to meet by a forced currency, and equaUy Ins ready 
in ° paiuncntB on its ascertained failure Nest 

me ™*”pl‘fy the doubts and difficulties conceni- 

“c^l ie remedied by the cuneus pro- 

’ On anothei occasion (745 • n ^ 

, toyal stables and a laree * " ^ of GnjaiW With the horses for the 

Amirs at Buoda, the plundered by the foreign 


to organize a serious 
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cess of Ite omissioii of Ms own name and tlie sn'bstitution of 
that of an. Egyptian scion of the house of Abbas, who, as 
cbanCe would have it, was already in his grave. So im- 
portant, indeed, did he consider all matters connected with 
the public currency that one of the earKest acts of his reign 
was to remodel the coinage, to readjust its divisions to the 
altered relative values of the precious metals, and to oijgi- 
nate new and more exact representatives of the subordinate 
circulation. These innovations will be noticed in detail in 
connexion with the representative monetary specimens in as 
much of consecutive order as the materials admit. 


MuKanmad 6jn Titgldak. 

Ko. 171. Gold, height, 198*5 grs ; highest weight of other 
nvailahle specimens, 199 grs. (See also ITarsden, rccxrv) 
Drair, ah. 725, 726, 727. 
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*‘I testify that there is no 
god but God, and I testify that 
Sluhammad is his servant and 
apostle.” ^ 


» This b the <S:dn or cal! to prayer, asaaUy chanted from the torct of 
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No 172 Goli "Weight 167 3 grs in gold Colonel 

Guthno DXb ul letXu, a n 757 



Circular area 
'i\ -j llj 

a! ' 1 



i—Ul 

Hargut^ 

aXJI 


ill 



Thewamorin the cause of God, ‘ 
Muhammad bin Tnghlnl. Shdh 
Abubakr, ’Gmar, ’Usman, ’All 


*^1 ij}^j (twice) —Lane Arabic Diet , * iJ kw 

*“ *"fcisins, and who had gone throngh a 
was called i. P“^®oS™pby in the Tanoia introductory senea he 

the free flow at fault when became to encounter 

“Vapby which Muhammad b.n ThghlaV 
1 to ruch perfection m th«e mint dies -’ium Orient p 631 

Batutahl 21^ ^ Hiatoriana m p 143, Ibn 

'n a seconaary intn^a!^ <^‘>Tetcd this parbcalar title and condescended to engage 
on the pait of the'loe 1 T ** * presumedly xoluntary offering 

tbcir too ready clphan« 

“y such distmcuon sufficiency of his own claims to 
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173 .(7o7<f TVeigH 198 5 (198, 197 3, 197 3) Amostper 
feet com Colonel Gathno Dehu, a n 7.27, 728, 729 (See 
also another Bpecimen engraved la pi ui fig 83 ) 


Secerte — Circnlar area 2^s Shlimah. 

2Iarg\n — 3 £7^ ^UjiaIHaa 



No 174 A speamen of this class of money, in the collection of 
Col Stacey, now m the Knseum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(m weight 199 gn ), stmet at Beoofs, m a n 727, hes the fol- 
lowing exceptional toargmal legend — 

^ 

Sc© also K Soret scorn, No its ofmySnppIemenf, Nam Chron ^ 
1852, xr p 129 

Deogir or Daulatabad was spcciolly designated at this period by 
the prefix of ITasalik al Absar, Notices et Eitr lui 

p 210 > 


> Aa rapport dn echelkh Koa5atalc le rojsuinc do 1 Icdo a pour capitale U 
TvUe do DchU Ensmte Timt la TiUe de Deinilir, qni fat fond^ par le Solt&a 
do kI nnpue, rt E0i3Kn<B par lui j*Uuj31aZj mtXrypoti de ruUmumi Cette 
place fljoale le schefkli eatnta^edaooletrotsi^mecIuDat Lorsqno je 1 ai qmttee, 
il y a iix ans, les eonstmctioas n tftaient poiot acberSes et je dontc qa anjonrjlitu 
cUtsso cat tenamfe* brnuoadeluBiiiRao^tendaodcsos encemte, etdaaomhro 
prodigieux d fdidccs qa elle dcrait resfermcr 1a pnoce 1 arait diruce en 
qoariiera, dont cbacon ^toit dcstmd & dee bosuDca d Ooc memo profession On 
d stinguait le quartier dcs troupes, celm d« nms el dee ecnrains, eclm dw kais 
et dea sarsets, celui dcs tcheilihs et des fabira ccltu d« marctands et de ceui 
qui cscrcent dcs flats lijcniti&. Chaqne qurtier derait reafemer tout ce qui 


14 
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No 175 Gold "Weight, 170 grs SoiTXin’dB (Warjugol),* 
AH 729 Yeiywro Col Quthne 



j-jLd 

^\- Vt iii i WgLii 

, MargiQ— 

jbjlll jjs i_j^ 


i-J» J 

aA-fi l*u_sra 
a ij y 


pouTail imffii. i ton le. btJoiBi,le.iao.qii««i, In mnattl!, Its mmiit ItibmJ, 
es moulms lei fours, et tea artisans do tout genre jusqn uux forgerons am 
eintuners, «ux corroyeare , ea sorte qne les habitants n enssent anctui besom de 
reooimi i i autres pour leura Tentea lenra achats et les autres ndcessitda de Is 
Tie et qu^ cbacus de ces quartiers formdt comme nne riUe idparee, entiSrcment 
mdependante de celles qui 1 aToismaient— Not et Ext xiu p 172. 

See also Ibn Batutah, ui 182, 191 . „ 48-61 The rerenue of the provmee 
IS mcidentaUy stated to haye been fanned at 17 iron of teurlahi, p 49 Dr 
Lees 8 Translation p 1$3 

“ If the visitor passes his eye over the modem town of Eozah (which occhpies 
men y a mall part of the site of the vast old aty), he •mil see in the distance the 
or ess of paiilatib5d all the mterreniiig plain for about six miles must have 
cSiT ^^^^rvoip of the city, 

Itfqr.i. O' the Pan Tald^ u situated about two mUes S W of 

uleasoa nr perhaps its traditional history, must hare 

DeUi ■!« TugWalt who iwuo attempted to force the population of 

Talto TmlsSl of this king ■was close to the Pan 

cunoicT .nJ! themohiirs and rupees that formed the fictitious 

7’’,;’“ r 'p >■' “• 

* Scop 188 tA.1 Tremlow, Jour Bombay Branch, E A S 1853 p 376 
I- Lat 17«68.1ong 7»-d0 -GrautDuff,. 47 
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STo. 175/j* Gold, lyeiglit, 170 grs. SdUnp'&r, a n. 729. CoL Gatlirie. 



Legends identical ^Ui those on Ifo. 175. 


Ifo. 176 (pL ill fig. 84, and ifarsden, nccxTi.), Gol3 'Weight 
169 3 grs. Dehli, ajt 727, 733, 786. 

Circnlar area. 



i n 

“Dens esi flites; tos anteio 
indigi estis ” * 


Ko 177. Gold. 'W'eight. 99 0 grs Gniqne Hr. E C. 5ayle7 * 


ur* 

aVi 



"Befender of the laws of the 
last of the Prophets ” 


* Zar&a. Surah 35, ^ M Ji U b 

A ■ “ Oh men, ye hare need of God, but God is self-stifficient, and to be 

praised” — Sale. I^®hn. p 177. De Sacy, J. des Sar. 1827, p 277 
’ I regret to say that this raloable com has heea lost. It was made OTer to 
Hr Basire some years to be engiawd, but it was abstracted from his drawers 
with manyother choice Bpecunens fromilr Bayley'a collection I myself outlined 
the Bhore woodcut from the original coin, and published it atSkhliin 18ol 
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Coin struck »n tnemori/ e/ his Father 
No 178 Gold "WcigM, 245 grs (A worn com) Unique 
Col Qathno a n 73- 



This IS a most interesting com, Bccmingly struck by ITuhaminad 
bm Tughlak, in one of his cccentnc moods, m memory of his father 
There is nothing definite in the legends to prove this assignment 
except the decimal m the date, -nrhich might be questioned in the im 
perfect margmal legend, but which is sufficiently clear on the ongmal 
piece, though scarcely legible in the English engraving The type 
of the com, which was only introduced by the son, takes it out of the 
category of the mintages of the father, and the exaggerated weight 
qually pomts to an exceptional issue, a coincidence m which the 
pwee accords with the posthmaous medals of Muhammad bm Sdm 
9 ttipri) But the crucial test of the date of the coin con 
^ snpenonty of the cahgraphy and the improvement m 
tue die execution initiated by Muhammad bm Tughlak > 

wems eqoallv f ^ P (“ '*6 ght 61 grams) of fine silver wlueh 

themsdrea are « mO,.* than the re gn of Tughlak Shih The legends 

tat not identical -with, those of the gold com, No 178 
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^o 179 Gold "Weight, 169 grs Unique Gen T P Smith 

xn 739 

Oi^tTse—“^J} a 1)1 43us51 UJ^ 

j jj-iij j aLIi XamJI (jIL L J! 

SILVER COINS 

I»o 180 (pi m fig 8") Silver *Aiah Weight, HO grs 
Dtnu, 4 n 725, 726 

^LkJuJI ill 

STai^o— 

S^^-iasr’ l^a 

^VaK.m 9 2 i 

No 181 Silrer *Aiah Weight, 138 grs a n 727 
Bchli Aichxcilogical Society’s collection Sinnlar legends, hut the 
form of this specimen is changed in ehopo from tho usual broad 
pieces into a thick and narrow com, bke No 88, pi m 

bat the supenor metal the form of the piece sod especially the flshiontog of the 
letters as«ocmtc it with tho issues of Muhammad hm Toghlolc The legend 
roBs — 

Ohv — Ui»jJl i^l*£ ju*Jl jjlLLJl 

vT _*j1 

The date is nearly obi teratc 1 but the most important figure the r, seems to be 
pos tire 


^ ' " H iJS 

i — I — VJ »■>— 
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No 182 (pi m fig.88) Silrer (largely alloyed) Tireight, HO grs ' 
* A n 7S8f 729, 730 

oUJ-Jl 




■ sLi I 

I A i H 

Ko 183 Silver and copper. Weight, 140 gia i H 732 
Unique Ur E C Enylcy 

Com eimiUr in its form and the delmls of its legends to So 1B2 

Ifo 184 (pi m flg 90) Silver Weight, 168 5 gre BU 
AH 730 


. St 4 111 

\ j | 

■=-J-lt 

Margin— . sdLJl ijjs e_^ 

4iUa^,j 4_ ^ 


>y' 

c. 

S <^_Ut t' 


S'" 18o Silver Wmght, lesogm Satgaon, A u 730 
Areas as above 

. Jlaigin-AiU-i J ariU i- ylt-; iCJl Ajos 
on. struck by Bahddur Shah of Bengal the name of Jluhammad 
hm Tughlak (referred to at p 201 „,j,rd) 

oWiTri lie*—' “'i!**", •0'““"“ I3se pain,, higheil veigbl 

coins of 730 jun mig^c ai 

'!>« Uicif Wright netj not harr i***”** *” “®” '* 

‘ “TC been W nneJi cared for 
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18G Silver TVeigbt, 140 grs Sondigaon, m 728 Xfnxqut 
DcUi Arcbtcological Society 


Ohvene 


Axec, sli {Jjw aUIj 

y»rgtn, j S^-aaT irjkN 


Becme — j cIjLs ^ v Jj ^lisLJl 

^UU-Jl iUjjb y:k*ll 


Ito 187 (pi VI fig 6) Silver TTeight, 168 6 gn 
LaLbncuti, jLit 783 AxcososioKo 184 
gin— ^ 4— > 

0 188 Silver 'Weigbt, 168 grs Unique ‘ (My cabinet ) 
Dar ol IsUm, a n 7S4 


' A- 1 - Hj 

Maigin— «oU*-j j ^ 




S^nll 2 ^togoldcDm^c llStvprd pi m fig 8* and Sfarsden dcciti 
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SHALL GOUTS SILVER 

No 189 (pi m fig 91) Silver Weight, 56 grs 
A H 726, 727 

^erme— Vri iLi ^ 

No 190 Silver Weight, 62 grs a h 725 
Obverse — <dl\ ^ 

Reterte—'^T 0 sLi. ^ 

No 191 Silver Weight, 52 grs ad 730 Col Stacey 
Obverse — -.eujlyl 
Reverse — VP ^Jlju 

No 192 Silver Weight, 51 grs a ir 727 , 752 
Obvme-:[^ O'' J-'Ul J^\ ^ 

Reverse-^\^j ^ ^ 

No 193 (pi m fig 93) Silver Weight, 55 grs ah 732,733, 
731, 735| 730, 738, 739, m copper, 732 , m brass, 733 
Oherse—sl\ i*kdlj CSlei\ 

“ Dominion anti greatness arc of Gotl ” 

iZsrew— vrr jU; 

Silver '\\ eight, 51 5 grs ah 727, 730, 755,731, 

735, 73C, 737, 738 

jj, 

7 I, 

liji ^ 
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irUHASOJA'D BIN TBGHLAK’S CURBENCIES. 

This may be the fittest opportunity of adverting to the 
change effected in the national coinage of India between the 
epoch of the first establishment of the Iluhammadan mints 
under Altamsh and the reforms introduced by iluhammad 
bin Tughlak. It is a curious hut readily explicable fact that 
all attempts to discover, from the writings of indigenous 
authors, the authoritative scheme or the relative values of the 
local coinage have hitherto proved futile. The contemporary 
writers necessarily spoke of things around them as matters of 
course, regarding which no details or explanations were re- 
quired; they mentioned from time to time the various coins 
of the realm, but only in general terms with reference to 
prices, payments or gifts, without defining the current inter- 
changeable rates of the several coins thus adverted to.* The 
later Indian historians seem themselves to have had a diffi- 
culty in fixing and determining the system of money volues 
obtaining in earlier times, and it was loft for chance travel- 
lers, like Ibn Batutah, to supply many important specifica- 
tions of tbo current rates of exchange, which could not be 
gathered from home sources ; but a still more communicative 
risitor to the Court of Dehli at the same period has left upon 
record a full and complete epitome of tho various descriptions 
of money employed in Hindustan. 

Tho narrative of Shaikh Mubarak bin Mahmud the 

traveller in question, has been incorporated in an Egyptian 
work entitled Slfasd/ti, at Ahtdv^ a unijuf 

MS. of which is to be found in tho Imperial Library at Paris. 
The contents of this MS. have been examined and copiously 

* Tlie compiler of this work also qnotca, among his other authorities, Sir5j-nd- 
dia wtbul’fath Omar of Oudk. 
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abstracted by H. Quatrem^re in toI, xiii. of the Notices et 
Estraits (p. 61, et eeq.). It is from this excellent article that 
I derive the information which I have thrown into tho sub- 
joined tabular form. Tho statements now contributed ore not 
only very complete in themselves, but are so consistent with 
tho numismatic data, that I accept them unhesitatingly ns 
setting at rest many necessarily crude speculations wherewith 
I formerly attempted to arrive nt a solution of tho problem,— 
conjectures based primarily upon tho weights and intrinsic 
contents of tho coins themselves, aided by tho vciy imperfect 
light our native authors had chanced to throw upon the 
inquiry.^ There is one point that it is necessary to bear in 
mind in regard to tho statements of Shaihh ITubdrok, which 
is, that they refer to tho latter portion of tho reign of Mu- 
hammad Tughlak, and illustrate a somewhat complicated and 
transitional stage of the currency, more cspccioUy in the 
matter of tho double silver standard created by the Sultdn’s 
introduction of the new *adah of 140 groins, which he him- 
self seems to have again supeyseded by the approximate 
weight of the old tankah, in his silver money of 734 A.n 


. /t the WmKas pnbahljthe 

,« ;cfFer.btah (rad.hu Sult 4 n*.l.ted^^ has prorod. though 

^ CMt a doubt upon Fenshtah * 

was not’ Ml *'1 of ignoraoce as to the nature of the^«fl/ itself 

Transktinn ^ \ko° ongxnsl passage u quoted from Bnggs's 

ua to restAr" !!’ ^ languages of the Peamnla enabled 

Dtandian true meaning to the imsiiiteipreted Sanskrit lartXa, to the 

vocabularies, but ^ explain tho term lont, -which finds no place in Aryan 

lag the sontbw a mcorporated into the vernaculars of Dindust&n dut- 

(Vmslow) Wilson’s rT^ Si CHeeve), and 111 Tamil 

k, or sometimes T- wtw'V Tel Tam. Kara, 

modem books, and in th ^ late Madras C 8 , tells me that in 

calculations, the Uni „ * pnictteal measurement of land or other linear 

quoted in the Madras alnj’^^k «‘™ated nt i The desdm or doodee is still 
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(Coin, Ifo. 188 ; weiglit, 168 grs.). Thoagh no very definite 
conclusion, as to the effect upon the general circulation, can 
be drawn from the appearance of this silver piece, which may 
have been the result of a momentary ishim, and there is, it 
must be confessed, a marked absence* of any other representa- 
tive silver coins, whether iankahi or *ad<ills, during the con- 
cluding eighteen years of lIuhamniadTughlak’s reign, though 
gold of the old standard of 175 grains was Iredy issued. 


The SiiTE Cors'AOE rrs IsTEBcniiraEASLE Eaizs usdeb 
HT nuiotm nm Tucuxax.* 

1 Kfini=l Jltal. 

2 „ =Do-kiini or SuUani. 

6 „ =;Shash'kani, 1 of Hasht-kini. 

8 „ =Hasht>kani. 

12 „ sDuwdzdoh-kduL 

16 „ sShduzdsh-kaui. 

64 ,, si Taskab. 

64 Xanissl Taukaih of 175 grs. pure silrcr. 

32 Do-kdnis=l Tonkah of 175 gre. pure silver. 

8 Ha8bt*kani3==l Taaknh of 175 grs. pure silver. 

4 Sbdazdah-kdnis=l Tonkab of 175 gis pure silver 
The Kani exchanged against 4 copper FaU \ So that, the full change, 

„ Do-kdni „ „ 8 „ (in copper pieces, for the * 

„ Hosht-kdni „ 32 ,, j Tankah,aniouiitedto256 


^ The coinage es amplified and extended under Firdx Shfih. (The text of 
Shams-i-Suhj, arhlch furnishes these details, uiU he found under Firfix's coins ) 
61 Eli^isc^old Tanhah of 175 grs. 60 Kfinissnerr *Adah of 110 grs. 

The irregular suh-dinsions of the conenrrent Tanlah of^ 64 and ’Adah of 
60 Kfinis are as follows —1 E&m, 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 21, 25, and 48 The 16 KSni 
piece 13 not quoted in the later hsto. The It^ 21, and IS Ehni pieces seem to 
hare been additional sub-dinsioiis introdneed by Flrfis Shfih. The 25 
puce was probably only the old Ei?fi or half 'Adah of Muhammad bin Tnghbh 
Flrdz Sh&h also claims to hare prodneed for the sake of the poor J Efims and 
\ Efims; in imsed copper and tilrer, 1 presume, as the 4 Fals already supplied 
any broken change below the single Efim or Jitak 
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The most striking item disclosed by the details of the 
above table is the essentially indigenous character of the 
divisional contents of the tanJah and its analogous fractional 
sub-divisions, both of irhich follow the ancient Indian qua 
ternary scale of numeration in all its integrity Fites and 
iens are hero positively unknown quantities, and decimals of 
no account 

Altamsh was supposed to have recognized, in a general 
sense, tho cxistmg local standard, but it would seem that 
bo must have adopted tbo prevailing monetarj institutions 
u eights, measures etc , en hloe, and that those remained nn 
disturbed till Ali ud din. m tbo first instance, and Muhammad 
bm Tughlak m the second, gamed now and enlarged views 
associated possibly with other Indiun traditions, during their 
evpoditions to tho Dakhan Tho retention by Altamsh, so 
unrcscrvedlj , of local s) stems of reckoning in tho minor 
sums up to tho measure of tho tanlah would seem nccessanh 
to impl^ that the latter weight itself formed a definite unit 
>oth thcortlicalh and praelicall}, m the prc-cvisling mone- 
tan computations. This is a concession which could not 
1 reviousU havo been claimed, os ^iUlamsh might have been 
supposed to ha^o retained a leaning to GhamaM, standanl* 
and tho new ^ 

tlirfa I turning point, however, m fins identification 

‘cixn.Is iminl; upon the authentic weight of the tme 
II mn unit the rnh, a, recognized at tho period in the e^act 
**' r ^fttropohton Mint, and it is not iiuikimiIIc 
I ®”>ii*thim!<clvcsTDaj aid m fixing this still indctcr 

I7r rT ‘‘“"5' I '“''f “ 

*'nlaiij Ti** *n\cr thi<i latkih wan estimated to 

*7 *' 0 » Within reasonable limits suggest"! 

*i in the table just given, would l>e 
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96 ; but it is a yery singular fact tliat the old Tables of 
■Weights in Manu do introduce a decimal element after 32 
rails in the silver vreights, and after 320 rafts in the gold 
rreighments, the latter haying already felt something of the 
decimal action in the initial use of the 5 rails to 1 7nasha ; 
and, finally, we have an absolute silver satam&na or 100 mana 
weight.^ A very important bit of collateral evidence is con- 

A^crB^■T IwDiAx tVEiflirrs (fromllann, c nu } 134) 

Sa-ctr, 

2}Utts= lU&stui 
32 „ = 16 „ si Dbtmna ot 

320 „ s:160 „ s^lO „ „ si §afam&na 

GoU 

, £Satis« IMtsha 

80 „ B 18 „ si Sovants 

320 „ s 61 „ s 4 el Psh or Kulila 

3200 „ s810 „ s40 „ bIO „ „ si DbaraBa. 

Copptr 

80 ratKBl k&rsblpssiL 

b Tbesnbjoinod table of weights u valosble for tbe purposes of eompanson, 
&9 posalblf owiag its ongm to aa lodepeodent eecboa of Indian progress It has 
been presmed in the Atharva Fanft$hta, a irorh supposed to date some centimes 
B.C , where it is expressly stated to be designed for the weighment of ghl, or 
the clanficd butter eoplojed in the eacnficial ntes of the Brahmans 

Among other canons items, the text records the £jct that the assumed unit in 
the descending scale was the drona, a measure for which a dinne ongin is 
claimed, as hannghcen “giren ofoM by Brahma himself’* 

SlUtiSB 1 hl&shn 

320 „ = 64 f, = iPaUm 

10,240 „ B 2,048 „ =32 „ =1 Prestham. 

40,060 „ = 8,192 „ =128 „ « 4 „ =1 Atham. 

163,840 i, =32,763 „ =512 „ =16 „ =< „ =1 Dro^a 

— Uber den Veda halender, I^aoens Ijotisham, ton A IVeber, Berlin (1862), 

p 82 

This table is highly interesting, not only on account of its antiquity, wbich 
probably approaches that of the parallel tables from Jlanu, but for the indications 
of a combination of two independent systems of calculation which it discloses I 
gather from the text quoted by Professor TVeber from the Atharra Pan?ishta 
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tributed by the subscqucntly-dovised ^adalis, whoso weights 
aro much more closely defined both in the beautiful silyer 
coins of iluhammad bin Tughlak, and in the better sped- 


(Jyotisha, Abhandlnngen dcr Kgl AV der Tru , Berlin, 1862, p 82), and othir 
lUuStratiTe items he has collected the early Sanshnt anthontie# (Zeitsctnft 
(1861), p 129), that the irma “meosttred by Brahma," and the pah, stited to 
he j^th of the former, in the uma passage, were weights affected by the Vedie 
Aryans, the pala alone is mentioned in the Nirohta, and the mdahaka is not found 
in any texts “supposed to he" authentically Tedic, while in the elolcas which 
fumuh the delaiU of the present table, the pHitha is directly and thed/Aa^« 
{ddheU) indirectly pronounced to be a Magadha weight It will be seen thst 
the table is idenheal in its details, in the ascending scale, with the senes of gold 
weights from Manu, up to the pah or nuhka, when the Indian foun reassert 
themselres in the progressive advances, in hia of the ttn palat, which eonstitnta 
the next increase in the earlier scales for the measure of gold. 

I hare collected the subjoined tables from vanous sources, with a Tiew to iDw- 
trate more completely the general subject of Indian weights 

t Txsle or iNoiijf Wkohts (from Bibar’s Memoirs, p 332) 

8 Batise 1 Misha. 

32 „ « 4 „ „ 

<3 „ » « „ » iMtska 

66 « - 12 „ « iTolah 

1344 „ a 168 „ * 14 „ s 1 Sir 

83760 „ =6720 „ =560 „ =40 „ =1 Sian. 

“ And It is fixed that everywhere 40 Sin mshe one Man . They reckon jewels 
and precious stones by the Taug" See also note, p 16, Ala-i-Aiban, Bloch- 
mann’s transUtion, Calcutta, 1868, and text, pp 3 l 36 


d. Kashmir weights; from the Ato i Akban. n. p 156, Gladwin's edition - 
1 ToiaA-ie mdthat of six rati* each, or 96 ratu, 

1 „! ^ ^ 
gold mekur, 

Haiiaanu is a smaU com of 9 «<i#Ja,or 64 ratis 

i, a copper com m value i , also called kmaarek 
lidrahganx is \ the punchaa or | ddat 
Shuknislidrahgdni 
4 Funehati or kutitreht^l hut 

^ 7 mn and even manufactures are mhmated m Khanvars of nee . • • 
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mens of the brass tohens which were designed to replace 
tb^e 50 lam pieces in the general circulation. 

These coins, os a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
140 grains, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
weight represents the 80 rati gold itivarna equally with the 
copper larsha of Mann’s Tables, the copper lei, the autho- 
ritative unit of the ancient Egyptians * If the former 
association is conceded, my estimate of the rati at 1*75 grains 
falls in with singular evenness; for the *adah, 80 x l'7o=140, 
for the silver tanlah or saiarakitka, 100x1 75=175.2 I do 

They haTe a of 2 d<lm», called asd they also mate ase of the half and 

ijnarter of this freight , 7} of these puls make 1 ifr, 4 tin a men, 4 mans 1 
twreil 

II page 196, '< Couis 6f EaboL 18 dmansl tamaa, whichaSOO dims.” 
e. Taslb ct Iroux axo ersm Fossao'c \Fmsta, from the Sajt /Tu^m 
1 jsj*/<w CiR) barley*wm=l helldi, *a gram, a acfed.’ 

1 amJ tatii =2 „ > 

4 barley-corns = 1 llrdf (^Kepdriov) Carob. 

8 4-*. „ =1 (a. ddnp (■!•&). 

48^^ „ —1 {i. pjii) dtrham. 

68 4^ „ =1 wiisldl tSptJ'). 

306 or 4J- = 1 osfdr,^^ »5r 

510 or 7^ miskdU — 1 avJnat (ounce)- 

6120 4j-=^ or 12 aaUat — 1 ra{l ^onnd). 

12240 4«>. or 24 auklat — 1 mann. 

See also Tniunts in Am-i-Akhan, Blochmana't Caleotta edition, p, 86. 

* E. S Poole, “Weights and Measnres.” — Smiths Diet Bihle- 

* See onfs, pp 3, 167. Sir W Joneaiated the rc/i at X ^of a grain, Gen. 
Cnnmsgham’eestiaateofthefmghtofthenittol BttSgmas, Mr Maskelyse’s 
1 So — Initial Coinage of Bengal, p 9 

Sir W Elliot, la ansirer to my mqaines « to the assimilation of the Sonthern 
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not wish to claim this coincidence for more than it is worth, as 
it is but one link in a long chain, and the primitive weights of 
India had no doubt already been largely modified in different 
localities, and were somewhat advanced in their progress 
towards the extraordinary multiplicity of provincial stan- 
dards, that so offend against the English idea of uniformity 
at the present day Concurrently with the development of 
the 'adah, in which a reduction of Jth, or 20 per cent , upon 
the old ianlah of 175 grains, was effected, there appears a 
new gold piece, which is raised in weight above the old gold 
ianlah of 175 grams by Jth, or about 14^ per cent., forming 
a coin of 200 grains, specially designated on its surface as a 
(fiHtir. This particular type of coin was destined to have but 
a brief career, as the dates 725, 726 a h., npd a single speci- 


iDinPilTint .fc bj tha DeUi com^ hasfaTonred me with thesah- 

nfim it*^ "““^^^^^MwmetwitbneoinanswenBetothe/iinSeS 

ffMSMliT.s pieces I hioir range between 55 and 60 gmn-s 

°^*“ST)uas(bQtIhaTeoneof66 9eTauu) They gaby the name of 
rt m “voriha-eankah,- etc Some of them are figured 

m my Gleaning, (fig. 28 and 33 of No. 1 . .„a figs 1 and 2 of No. 2) Th« 
we Id The Drandian y,en I tale to bare 

Thwi k ®®®them I .appose to be <fottW«yew 

Tim » bora, out bj tb. oU „u.„,„ouI ubl*. „ ubtob .cc.unl, ato .101 kpl 

2 gtmj.,=l Jugujj („ . 

2 d.B.to=i ob„.l, n, 

2 chaTaIas=l dh&rsBa 

2 d 1 to,. I, ^ 

Tb.,..,..o ‘“r.'f 

IhaTowei^lednn ^ “^“*^’’"“®*’®®“^“''«^«»'tn,theseedof tbeabnu 

.nd Pruuep, aeducui^Tha'' (weigbts of the KonUu) 

But tilus ny .„„1 "“S'"’ >■'”« tb. »o.J, nab. .1 1 S3 si«a. 

mu, exactly 176 •• lal^raktiU^W 

^es, 80 tiiat weight ^ condition , so to say, new from the 

177, 

test of the tme vaat weight. 
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men of 727 a n , ate all the csampXcs that can be cited from 
the ten or twelro specimens accessible in modem cabinets; 
but the same weight is preserved in the varied typo of coin 
Nos. 173, 174. The change in tho form of these pieces seems 
to have been made upon artistic and mechanicol grounds, and 
not to have had any reference to weights or values.^ Some 
of these latter specimens are met with, ranging as high as 
199 grains, coined in the course of 727 a.ii , but rapidly de- 
teriorating in M eight, till examples of the same year’s issue 
fall to 188, 168, and even to the ignominious 137 grains, 
which, however, mar, each and all, have suffered from the 
sweater’s abstractions. 

One coincidence in the scale of the minor subdivisions of 
tho silver standard must not bo passed over in silence, as it 
evidences a singdar concession to ancient custom, in the 
weights assigned to iMuhammad bm Tughlah’s small silver 
pieces, Nos 189, 190, 193, 194. The annual dales on these 
varieties, talen in broken order, cover a period of fourteen 
years, less tho temporary break due to the forced currency.® 

> “ I hod prenonsl^ noted the mobres for this change, vhich extesdrd to the 
silret pieeca of the tame epoch The yean 727-72S A,n precent us 'wvth fresh 
modifications both in the types and trends of the recently rensed coinage ofDebll 
The exampTls, gold 17S, silrer ISO, 189, exhibit the same elegance of d«ign and 
acenney of execubon that mark the earlier efforts of hlnhammad bin Tughlak's 
mint artists The farm of com now adopted ivas probably held, la many respects, 
to be an improrcmcnt upon the broad pieces antecedently put forth, as under the 
Oriental method of preparing the plaucAftt (blanks), the eijuahk diTision of 
each could be effected <nth far greater iaolity when cut from a narrow bar than 
when dinded into the thin plates necessitated by the ingot of the larger diameter 
calculated for the broad coins In addition to this adrantage, the smaller size of 
the dies, and tho diminished depth of the engranng of the fine liue 3 *Df the 
legends, demanded less labour, in the process of striking, to produce a perfect 
medal, than, was required to complete the impression of the broader and coarser 
com of earlier days " — Pathfin Sultans, Snpplt , Num Chron,p 1 “. 

» a u 725, 72G, 727 , 732, 733, 734 , 735 , 736 , TST, 733, 733. 
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Thero can be little question, whatever may be held to be the 
true weight of the rati, that we have in these pieces the 
medieval representatives of Mann’s 32 rati silver pardaa, or 
the successors of the earliest description of money prior to 
the mtrodnotion of the art of coining, the punched dominoes 
of silver, which aided the first step beyond barter, among the 
pre-Aryan Indians.' Fi%.sii or fifty-seven grains wffl not 
divide evenly either into 175 or 140, bnt tm snch pieces of 
grains, being 1 75 grain to the rah, exactly answer to the 
old silver safamana of 320 ratis (560 grains), of which men- 
on h^ already been made; and, curious to say, the silver 
piece itself, allowing for n fractional depreciation in the 
ine a , represents the value of 80 copper /al$, as they are 
! I oschanged with the other subdivisions of the 

wAoA. The 20 Uni piece,* thus retained in the general 
mo 0 tho Quaternary distribution of the silver coinage, 
and for which a counterpart was provided in the forced cur- 
y» may onco havo belonged to an independently devised 
sys cm ; but both the 32 and the 80 rafts, the advance of IG 
• 1 ,’ closely with ancient calculations, and 

spocia y with the progression to the 80 rafts, in the Gold 

suran ■vfhich formed alike the gold 

and tho copper Wapfma. 

rema'ir."? of comparative weights, it 

Uni “^certain values. The now ’adafts or 50 

«ihcr tl appearance, composed of less pure 

wU -f '“"‘“‘’Of This depvcciatleu 
) W bcou i„,cnti„usl or olfiorwiso,' but it loolm ns if 11 

An.uj^o-i j 

" Peccs Kcm to £iH off from tlia clj lUadinl of 
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bad been designed to meet some alteration in tbo other 
exchanges. Coincident irith the production of ^adaha, men- 
tion is made for the first time of ihaahlanta, or pieces of six, 
wHch Shaikh Huhdrak intimatea vrerc useful in exchanges, 
and perhaps designed for the purpose of settling uneven 
payments, being, as he remarks, i of the established Imht- 
Kdm, eight of rrhich, as their name implies, went to the 64 
larn tanlah ' These ahashldma would not run in even sums, 
either into 64 or 50, though they mado a second division of 
8 into 48, a total seemingly of some prominence in the bazdrs, 
as Firdz Shah subsequently pro\ided a distinct denomina- 
tional coin for that amount. The ha^hfhaivia appear pre- 
viously to have formed a very important dement of the 
general currency j* they were composed, Kko so many of the 

white sOtct , hu Dekhea gold, oa the other hted, u ucpleasoatlj white See 
eol&^'o 131, ant;. 

* Ia lakh Tiat ceat oiiUe taak&h. le Unkah bait dirhama — Kot et 

EsLzm. 182 

* X have to correct mj reading of the passage from Ihn Bahitah, quoted at 
page 17 of mj Initial Coinage of Bengal I now see that the convenuonal rate of 
eichange of gold and eilrer m the later period of hinhammad bin TughlaV’s 
reign was 1 10 Ibn Batntoh in other places (in 76, tu 106,187) distinctlj 
sets this qaestion at rest, eren if Shaikh Uabhrak did notinfercntialljconfirm the 
fact (Not et ^tr xui 211, 21!^. The condnding portion of the postage from 
Ibn Batntnh is as follows — 

“ Celm Cl pe dinir d argent} rant hmt drachmes, et lenr draeSme ^quivant 
absojamect h h drachme d argent ’ (rol ir p 216) I was misled bf Che use of 
the word dinar, which is EO spcciallf reserr^ for the goI<h pieces in the Delih 
coinages, into supposing that the passage had reference m some obsenre way to 
the rale of gold to silver , but further examutation proves that Ibn Batutah had 
an odd way of applying the term dmdr as etc (m 254, 387, 422) 

(SeeidaoColTnle’ssniaitaTyorihnBatntalhrsnoticesofinoneyinhiseiceUent work 

on “Cathay and theWay thitbcr,'* p cealrai.) AUIbn Balntah appears to mean is 
that the dtndr of silver (i e taniah ?) is equal to 8 diriams (_haiMiani), and their 
dirAflffi IS identical in form with the silver piece But conaderable doubt must still 
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indigenous coins of Historic sequence, of a mixture of silver 
and copper in the proportions requisite to represent the value 
of Jth of a fankah, and are specifically described by the 
western travellers as identical in weight and partially in 
appearance with the silver coin itself. They may be iden- 
tified with some of the examples of No 182, the intrinsic 
contents alone determining the value in each case, so that 
the pure silver coins stamped with the same dies* arc, 
doubtless, revised forma of *adahs, equally as their more 
extensively alloyed associates may be found to answer to the 
value of a shashkanL This modification in the form of the 
adah took place simultaneously with the alteration in the 


Mut as to til® tree icaaamg of the poss-ife, loasooch as an almost conotnpart state- 
ment a the MasU.V nl Ab?ir adds the nktr d,rhm “of Egypt •» “Le itheia 
Mian, a le mSme poiJs qne U dtrhem d'argent gn\ *“ 

nfr 1 UniTfiiUii h mime." M 

Q ...ta .dd, ..I, 

Onit * A ^ ^ remark tliat Shaikh Jluhimk, »f M 

iK r iw™i ^ "fihtly opprehemlcd (he pawage quoted below, also diJignalB 
tn f “ a CTurent Anrfr. This irregular wo of tie word u 

i« ~ b, locj „,5, U..I „ 

. _l / . _ C, L/i » 


J jj j) j ^ jj jLjO (Calcutta text, p H3) 

iluhanV J *" vegard to the apparent inconsiitcncy of Sbnlb 

hsihtV'n,. " \f or adrer dirham at 6 dirhariu, I contlod* 

chwT,n« . “ ®« foUowi “800 Toamins doat 

(Not, «1 F Z *\o coumats ou 48 millions do dirhems” 

r ^ «•' torrent dfnlr here meant was the 

r»«i’hta3en]j. Ob'* excluding fractioni, would run, in s 

*-« *(0 gram .iirw w «8 iwtcad of the fiO kinis required u 

•Tut.Urn, ^ wnfwioa in the sUtcinent of nommil 

from the 8 shiahki^is, tiat would bare cqnsUy 

date In 725, 728. 727.1 » 

* *va 1 TBxtl, fcf jj- *’*^^’*®*’> "°d contnbntcthe 
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gold pieces already avcrtctl to, and seemingly for simiUr 
oVjccla, i.e. of securing less inv'gularlly in llio sepaTulion of 
the exact ■wciglit of siher requirctl for each coin, from tho 
har or rod, into Khlch tho metal was fn^hioned, and fjcility 
of stamping, in tho rctluced ««o oikI Tchef of tho letters of 
tho legends ' I may repeat, that iho entiro schetno of tho 
sub-divisional currency intervenidg bcttvts'n tho pure silver 
piece and Iho copper coin, proccedctl upon tho plan of mixing 
silver and copper in the definito projwrtions required for tho 
several intrinsic values. Thc«e alloys wlto fonned into coins 
identical in weight, Bhaj>e, and device, so that bujtTS and 
teUera h^d in each wo to dctctroinc by tlws eye and. tlie 
hand the value of tho piece tendered in payment. A state 
of things inconceivable to European ideas, but practically 
involving but httio difficulty atoong tho natives of Indh,* 
even if the over-ready money changer were not witliin call. 

These Dumismatic details, aided by tho information con- 
trilmtcd by tho African travellers, cn.nblo us to set at rest the 
real import of tho passage in tho TobAkat-i-Akbari, which 
Feriahtah so strangely jHirvcrted,* and which led General 

* AWt Foil telU Cl that tbdmtUl «>< *'citt iotoiwit {a HiadSit&a 

the wortm&n, wstbont “nch laachino * a*(bejrr<];uin la Pcma^cuU the Kftioni 
“with each exActnru that there ii eet the daTrrraeeef > luigle bur 'Aia 
Akban. 

* “Pnetml ZDim eaa discoser {ram tbe cotuar o! the Mmfonai wbirb ef the 

elloyi (lead, tin, or copper) i* preTiDinj’'— Xla.UAkban, Ulochmaan, I 22 
Chulwin, ulC • 

* In refemaj t> the prafufion of Uahanmad Uo Taghlak, and the 
enormotts rams be is reported to bare vjaandemi ia gifts aod peosloas, Frruhtah 
inctd cn tally sUadcs to the uuruLile raise of tbio noney of this eioaaitb, a(Qna\Dg 
that, “ h'ukm od-dla Ahmad Hikbibi, ratpnscd at the TaU rams stated by his^ 
toruas to hare beta Uruhed by thu pnace, took the trouble to nsmtoin, from 
aotbeatie records, that these taniaht vers of tho adrer currency of the day, in 
which was amalgamated a gnat deal of alloy, m that each tanlah only eicbangtd 
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Briggs to assert ^hat the silver ianhah of STahaminad bm 
Tughlah ^vas “worth only about Ad instead of 2s” The 
true reading of the original w to the effect that the ianlah 
of this period was shghtly alloyed with copper, so that it was 
only worth eight hlacl, tankaks Eight ehasliKants would, in 
effect, be equal to 48 / ant& of real silver, or, admitting the 
alloy, to an adah of 140 grams This rectification is of very 
considerable importance, as it determines within certain limits 
the value of the hlaeh tankah at about 16 4 grams of silver, 
or 21 pence, a definition which will prove highly useful m 
estimatmg the worth of the subsequent issues of the Sult&ns 
of Dehli Under the new aspect of the inquiry now pre- 
sented, I must not fail to amend my own suggestion at page 
U7, as to the possible identification of hlacl tanlahs with any 
0 t e moderately alloyed silver pieces of the generic name 
minted m Bengal or Hinddstin 

he shaslikam, if it exists m the composite form of mixed 
, seems to have been but little affected by the people at 
large and probably remamed for a long time more of a theo- 
retical than a practical benefit Aa iar as can be seen, no 


iSj ^ 




r.b iS ci— 


Bcmbajtal . p 235 Bnpgt, i 410 

'>■ ^ >> ui.' ^ ^1, 

, Aklnn MS FT T ^ J 

*®P7 inslead of My,,,- u reproduced Tcrbulua m the 

wu eqnai to eight ilaet^a nmplyitatcs that the cumat 
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provision Tvas made for its substitute in itbo forced currency 
of 730 A.n.,* though tho haihtldnis nro common enough. It 
will ho Been hereafter that Firiiz Sh6h claims to havo in- 
vented tho shashldni, which would also imply that the num- 
ber coined in the previous reign must havo been to a certain 
extent limited. Ono novelty for which Muhammad bin 
Tugblak claims credit was the dokdni, or piece of two kanxs? 
which Shaikh Mnh&rak mentions was entitled after its royal 
deviser, SuUdm. This must havo been a highly useful coin, 
“four going to tho fiashfldni, three to tho s/mfdanti" and, 
finally, our translators concludes, “Uno piece qui cst lamoitifi 
du dirhem Sultani so nommo pitce d’un ct vaut un 
*».” The counterpart of which legend is to bo found on 
Gon. Cunningham’s coin, No. 207. 

A point of considerable importanco in tho history of tho 
monetary transactions of this period is tho rolativo values of 
gold and aih or. The tlandard, if any distinct conception of 
its meaning, as wo understand it, existed at all, seems to 
havo been based upon tho primitive copper currency, which 
was of such universal distribution os to bo confessedly less 
liable to fluctuation than gold or silver. Certainly, in 
Akbar’s time, when theory was more distinctly applied to 
the subject, copper was established as tho authoritative basis 
of all money computations * Silver in its turn, next to cop- 
per, was necessarily most fixed and determinate in value, 

1 At one time I imaged I had dueorered a tolcen thtttkhlm, u the iix dote 
of the seemed to be nnqaestionablo, but as the tccond set of.*, mif be 
intended for the nuths of the final ^ u idn* J do not Hunk it safe to quote a 
single specimen. Tho initial A ^ tak» the form of A ^ • 

* The Arabic vord quoted, mail lUimpeifectioo, by II. Quatrem&ro is 
These can be litUe question as to tbe emrect restoration. 

* Aia-i.AVban, i 8, 4, 37, etc., Xtnn. Chron it 118, Ond Fast i 220, 
Lucrebns, T 127fi, Madden, Jemsh Coinage, 273 
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wliorcas gold, from its compamtiro rarity, and tho anxiety 
with which It was sought for at nil times in India, whether 
for tho purposes of hoarding" or tho construotion of orna- 
ments, rendered it pcculinrly hablo to ho ntrcctcd by tho km 
of supply and demand I am still sanguine enough to be- 
liovo that tho newly-devised gold and silver money, with 
which Muhammad hm Tughlak inaugurated his reign, wdl 
cnahlo us to dotermmo from tho relativo scale of proportions 
tho actual rate prcvading at this period. It is true that the 
margin is wide, and tho figures involved contribute more 
than ono sum conaUtent in the sovcral relations, but the 
pr^ominanco of ondcnco points clearly to 8:1 and 7:1. 

0 not in any way contest tho fact that there is evidence 
0 8 ow that ten silver pieces exchanged against one of gold 
arm U reign, but this concession by no means implies 
that the ratio of tho two metaU was as 10:1. As has 
n sai before, there is considoRxble obscurity in the narra* 
so t e western tra\cller8 in regard to tho definition of 
dirAams and rfincrir. About tho old tn„Kah no possible ques- 
can arise, whether of gold or silver ; they folloived the 
same identical weight of 175 grains ^ have seen that 


notice of of ^ contemponry 

“I-es habitanta dindc 7" 

thfeanner ^ ^ ncli«sa*ta 

‘Irfpoad Jenes»* **** enx combieail possMe detien, 

t«»wUe a accroJtrplf I® le eecond ou le troui6me de ma famille, qni 
pmts , et j Ignore & c b**°*' ° dans teUe carerne, dans tel 

Pnits poui y ®n il 80 monte I*t Indiena ont I'nsage de creaser de$ 

McBTitioa en formrT* pratiqnent dans leura maisons 

q«e 1 ouverture nficcasairo ^ ensuite arec gom, a j lajssant 

“nlent Unw nebessos lu T ^ '*** d’or C eat 1^ qa ils acen- 

dang la crainte de U frauda .7 traxaiUtf, bnsS on en Imgots, 

’ The Tabiltat uNttsm i t”* m m&tal qne monnayd ' (iiu. p 218 ) 

162 ), 
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the Sultdn borrowed these foreign terms and introduced them 
for the first time into tho mint phraseology of Dohli, the ono 
as applied to the 200 grain gold picco (No 171), tho other na 
engraved on tho tokens of the forced currency, which I sup- 
pose to have represented the early *(tdah of 110 grams of 
silver (No 202) 

The leading mot^^e in these exceptional issues, and the 
subordinate readjustments consequent thereupon, seems to 
have been tho utilization of tho stores of gold which filled 
tho Sultdn’s treasurjes , and without proposing to introduce a 
definite gold standard, which, under the surrounding circum- 
stances, would doubtless have proved impracbcablo, ho appears 
to have aimed at a largo expansion of tho currency of tho 
land by direct means, associated with on eqmtablo revision 
of the basis of exchange between gold ond silver, which had 
been disturbed by the large accessions of tho former from the 
Dakhan, unaccompanied by any proportionate addition to tho 
^supply of the latter 

Tho early Path&n kmgs, judging by their numismatic ro- 
mams, pul forth gold m very limited quantities, ond merely 

(F aCJ (316), and carefully discnmuiate* tb«eoQttiut of the term 

^LjJ (P 167), 372 301,. Calcutta text) 

The Khaifdn ul Fstdli of Mir Khuerfi makes play upon the Tanous fonns— 

ayy ‘i-f-’j ^ ^jjj ^ 

Zii Bami alsoTanes hia phraaeology— JiaJ j tj£j j 

{p 118 also pp 130 493) , J ^ 

(pp 137,247), tLS,j(p 312), <p 463) 

As late as the time of Kaikobid foreign dmdrt seem to hare been tetamed m 
th, djs 3 •/> 3 JJ jW*) ui'H-J 

(McntB edition, p 143) j-J j jJJ yj 
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ns nn adjunct in complement fo tlio more atundani stker 
tanla^s. AM-ud-din's plunder of the Dakhan, with its im- 
memorial wealth of gold, is associated with a corrospondmg'ly 
ample increase of gold fanla/a for homo use. This inflni of 
tho higher metal, aided by tho later contributions of Kdfur' 
and Khusru from tho same sources, indicated in tho mintages 
of succeeding reigns, may well haro disturbed tho ancient 
relations of the two metals. I had estimated tho relative 
values as about 8 1, without pressing tho assumption that 
this rate represented the normal and immutablo condition of 
ftings, but as a once existing and possibly recurring ratio * 
^ 0 II. Yule, who has investigated these questions from an 
independent point of view, by tho aid of tho written testi- 
mony of ITarco Polo and other western travellers in the 
est, has suggested a probable fall in tho value of gold, at 


LTlT 

m the trenom. • jj which WM “melted down, MiBcd, «nd lodged 

The JlaaiLk *l' AS s ’ i *** w ■ comm the lootL— Bngg?, 1 314 , 
de mndei e L * F^d5c«senrs do ce Snltin eyiDt tut 

PoIoXT™**” *' KS, ml u p 150, Mure 

to ^ *““*“& upon the 10 1 u the womel rate, has 

to I to 7 1 wia* ^ churning ro sndJen R change as that from 

of gold from ftp hnef period, and attributing it to the influx 

ui 693 A H. or commenced with Aik ud-dfn's conquests m 

Tughlak The int”* years pnor to the accession of Muhammad bm 
4o aileer m extant e^* *** 'Cigna ahoir a well maintained proportion of gold 
gold as the result of particular accession of southern 

father B lifetime GM % command in that direction during hi» 

that the changes mailia t. nr “““hs “It has occurred to me as just posable 
reference to the drrel/ Tughlak m the coinage may hare had 

that age Thu 9 ,^j._„, the ‘great Dehhan pnze money’ of 

""c'ght, and bcanug faenn.^? “"f ailrer coins of equal 

'®tio of tea to one itu>, > ® which has been explained) a nominal 

uhamtnaAmi coming to the throne finds that m cense- 
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the period of iluhonunod hin TaghloVs accession, to a pro- 
portion as low as 7: 1; and, singnlar to say/ these two scales, 
Tiz ,8:1 and 7 : 1, are those which most consistently tail in 
with and explain tho figures in tho subjounsd table, and lead 
to the preferential conclurion that at tho monient of revision 
the old rate of 8 : 1 had sunk to 7: 1, and had been provided 
for accordingly. It is not necessary to define this change 
came about ; it is sufficient to say that th<5 fact was officially 
recognized on the occasion of the reconstruction and remodel- 
ling of tho coinage undertaken in 725 a.h 


TiDtE or EicniiCE Hates op Gold axd SiLvfO Cdrv nr Isdia. 


Coiijlxcixns Stale, on the Aeeewon of ITuharnTflad hn IStjhlal 


•ouk iimt. 

7:1— 175X 7=1225= 
8:1— 175X 8=1400= 
10:1—175x10=1750= 
12:1—175x12=2100= 
14:1—175X14=2450= 


7 old sdrer pieces ( 7x175=1225] 
9new « .. ( 9X140=1200] 


Sold „ 
10 now „ „ 

10 old „ „ 

12 $ new „ , 

12 old „ „ 

15 new „ ,, 

Hold „ „ 

17 5 new „ „ 


( 8x175=1400) 
( 10x140=1400) 
( 10x176=1750) 
(12 5X140=1750) 
( 12x175=2100). 
( 15x140=2100) 
( 14x175=2450) 
(17^x140=2450) 


* Hevited Scale, xnirodueei to meet the fall tn gold 


7:l-200x 7=1400=1 


8x175=1400) 

10X140=1400). 


8:1— 200X 8=1000= ( » 

( 11 new , 

10:1— 200X10=2000= ( ’ 
1 14 285 new , 

12:1— 200X12=2400= (’233^”** ■ 
( 17 14 new , 

14:1—200X14=2800=! 1?“'^ • 

( 20 new , 


( 9x175=1575) 

( 11x140=1540) 
(niTXl75=2000) 
(145^X140=2000) 
(13^5X175=2400) 
(17^3X140=2400) 
( 16x175=2800) 
( 20x140=2800) 


qncace oC tie great influx of gold <h» idAhrexiilne of Aat metal las fallen 
greatlj, say to something like seven to on^ which as a local result where great 
treasure \n gold bad attddenly ponied id, is, 1 n^ose, coiiceivable He issues a 
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On prcTious occasions^ ^thcro I havo souglit to discover, 
from tlio internal cvidcnco of tho coins tlierasclvcs, tlio object 
proposed in llio changes they boro testimony to, I was misled 
by tho supposition that the 140 grain silver picco was an 
innovation of lluhammad bin Tughlak’s own conception, 
devised and given effect to simultaneously with tho prodac* 
tion of the novel 200 grain gold tlintir. I now see from the 
passage in tho Ivhazfiin ol Futuh, quoted at page 247, that 
this com was tho invention of AJd*ud*din AluhammadSh&h 
tNo. 14 of tho general list), designed apparently to aid the 
general scheme of reduction of tho pay of tho troops.* 
Wiethcr any partial or complcto mintage of such money 
ever twk place, wo need not stop to inquire [ but tho act of 
recognizing tho cxistcnco of such a theoretical measure of 
value at once reduces tho absolute innovations of Muhamniad 
bin Tughlak to tho single item of tho now gold piece, and 
TOVM us the more simple task of detecting tho motive of a 
amglo modification, instead of entering upon tho compHca- 
tions of a double variation in tho leading representatives of 
gold and silver coin. At tho rate of 8; 1. os will be seen 
rom the figures given above, etyht old silver tanlahs and ien 


pieces as t preaerro the rebtioo of t 

Piece* r” “""“Of* fwlus 200 grain gold and grain 

value of *'** <l«astrons result of hi* copper tolcns, f 

(as far a*^ ^ ^ standard ol 175 grains, leatu 

^ «Iver piece at ,U reduced 4t the eseto 


(as far as T •ud he rereita to th* old standard ol 175 gnuns, leavi 

oftettsilTAF'^'*^^”^ ita reduced weight, Attheeschan 

one ’’—Catha^^*.! °v ** reprcscnti a reUtire value of eigt* 

‘ '^Ik P ^ 

creased his fweV * ' another inraston of the iToghnls, he i 

verennes, and whartr^^*^^' calenlatmg the eipense, he found i 

ahoresjjygg^ j tumself amassed, could not support thi 

It occurred to him that L ^ resolred to reduce the pap of the army, I 
proportionahly, the ^ propnety, without loweni 

I. a. p.™ .f ho„„, ^ 
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new went to the old gold tanlah , m tho vanation of 
the rate from 8 1 to 7 1, a corresponding reduction had 
either to be made in the number of silver pieces, as the 
received equivalents of the existing gold piece, or a new gold 
piece had to be produced which should leave the old nume- 
neat rates of silver coma untouched, and this is exactly what 
the 200 gram dinar accomplishes et^/it old silver ianXahs and 
ten new ’adahs constitute the change for tho new dinar As 
has been shown #ahove (com, No 173), this description of 
jaece was continued m a different form, though eventualij 
the gold coinage reverted to the ancient standard of weight, 
or 175 grams A momentary attempt was also made to re- 
vert to the old silver ianlah m 734 a n , but this movement 
does not seem to have been sustamed , and thus it would 
appear that the 140 gram silver corns continued to hold the 
position of the largest silver piece supphed b} tho mint, and 
it IS to these pieces we must understand the African autho- 
rities refer whw they fix the rate of 10 dirhams to 1 gold 
175 gram tanlah, which bnngs us bach to the previous 8 1, 
a rate which would bo readily restored without State mter- 
ference by the limitation of the supply of gold, its mevitable 
absorption by the masses, and the iraportotioa of silver from 
proximate lands, which the anomalously high rate would be 
sure to encour^e It would seem from tbe way m wbich 
Ibn Batutah reserves the name of tanlah for the gold coma 
alone that no full weight siiver ianlahs whatever were m the 
course of issue from the mints at the period of his residence 
m India , and the very ennous combination of the term of 
might almost be taken to pomt to the dirhams, 
which were associated in the pabhc mmd with the intro 
duction of the prefixed Arabic name, which had been made 
special to the new gold com, m snpercession of the mdigenous 
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denominations hitherto in use. So also the passage from the 
Mas&Uk al Absdr already quoted (p 228), speaks of dinars 
courants” of six dirhatns \ha'>htkanis'\, and eight nulhons of 
"dinars courants ou 48 millions de dirhams'’ *111636 are 
clearly 140 gram coins, following on with the conventional 
“current,” and “legal,” of Nos 201, 202, and 

the distinction is further maiked m the same work in the 
General Table of Coins, which follow the old system, and 
expressly designates the silver piece of 8 4trhams hashikani, 
as “ le tankah d’argent ^ * 


' On further consideration, I have decided to rcprodncs the onginal text u its 
entirety, froniM Quatreta&re a article, la order that there may he no ausapprehen 
Bion aa to the eources of my knowledge or the accuracy of the interpretation I put 
tipon the data supplied — "Siuvant ce qne m’a roconte le ichetkh Jlenhaiik, U fee 
CiUl contient 100 000 Unlah (dor) ct le faeblaac ^^'i\ fciXD! 
100 000 ta»^'aA(d argent) Le laniah dor, appelS dans ce pays lantaA rongs 
^I'UTaut a troia ianiah dargeat 

^ «0“P«ad hint dirhems Aeiehliamt Le dirhem a 

le meme poids qoe le dirhem d argent SjJ\ ^ qm-a coura en ^te et 
en Syne La valeur de I une et 1 autre pi^ cet la mSmc, et ne diffSre presqne 
en nen e dirhem hcKhlkam r^pond k quatre dirhems ffafesnie, antieciEDt 


nomm€s douAanu jj, 206] Le dirhem Suimi mat h 

tiers dun dirhem pi6oe de su), 

e troisi&me espSce de moouaie dargeat qui a cours dana Unde, et qm 
eqmvaut am trow quarts du dirhem ITne pi6ce, qai est U moia^ 

em Sullant, ee nomme yelant (pifece du), et vaut un dj>l«i 

pfa 207] Un autre dirbem, appele ^uatdehiam 
annElfa ! et demi Une autre pi^cc 

le* men ' ^^respond h deux dirhems Amn 

le diT^ ^ *^5601, en imge dans I Indc, sont au nombre de six, savoir 
em « an, OeUni le dWr *Za«, j 1 ^ je hisehikm. 

letMwcWaa. AC , , 

P ^ec Mt le di^J'^' ® *“ "* ** ^ ^ 

®erce, ct sont recno. «-**”* *””* e^>ftce8 de dirhems ont cours dans le com 

quele dirhem rutron, «ncnt maw aucune n cst d un usage plus g^olnl 

“^'•^■.qm^quivuuthuquartde dirhem, moniune dEgyptctde 
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inJHAMlTAD BIN TtTGHLAK’S FORCED CtmRENCY. 
To'ivards tKc closo of tho thirteenth century of our era, and 
during the succeeding forty years, no less than threo Asiatic 
potentates essayed to enrich their treasuries by tho issue of 
representative currencies. Kublai Eihdn, tho Moghul con- 
queror of China, so far introduced tho device, that ho ex- 
panded and systematized tho iwo of paper notes, which had 
very early doveloped itself in that empiro so that circum- 
stances were eminently propitious for tho experiment, both in 
tho precedent, the instincts of tho people, and tho absence of 
coined money in gold or silver. Tho latter item alono con- 
stituted, in itself, a most important element in tho immediate 
success of tho mcaauro, as no vulgar prejudice had to bo 
offended by the rrithdiawol or superccssion of current money 
of positive intrirvsio value; and tho very introduction of a 
paper currency of graduated denominations, bearing tho stamp 
of so pOTTerful a monarch, ‘aided materially in tho dovelop- 
ment of commercial intercourso among tho people at large.* 

Sync Le dirhem n<?fgfi>Taat hnit t (obolea)Je 
quatre/ea, ct Je dirhem kttehllani, qtn corrcipond parfsutement an dirhem 
d argent dlgypto el de Sync, Taut tnnlc»denx ftU Ia n(/ (rot{) del lade, 
qui porte le nom de pSsc 70 mithkal*, qai fsUmgs en dirhems d Egyptc, 

en valent 102| Qaaronte nr formeat na fitann On ne connatt 

pas dans I’lnde la methods de mesDrerlesgraios" — ^^otices ct Extraits, xui 211 
‘ Tho introdncUon dates from 119 vc. H Farkes, JBAS liu 179. P 
Tjtrtht'ivti'lliavivTi.'p 

* The foUorraig is Slajco Polo's accortni of the paper currency of Snhlai Kh&n 
In this city of Eanbala is the mint of the grand Khan, who may truly he said 
to possess tho secret of the alchemists, as he has the ‘art of producing money by 
the following process —lie caoses the bark to be stnppcd from those mulbcrry- 
tiees, the leaves of which ate used for feeding ailkworms, and takes from it that 
thin inner nnd which lies between the coarse bark and tho wood of the tree 
This being steeped, and afterwards pounded In a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 
IS made into paper, resembling (in substance) that which is manufaclnred from 
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Very different ^rero tte terms Kai Kh&tii proposed to inflict 
upon liis subjects in Persia; bis motive was obviously evil, 
and the surroundmgs inauspicious under almost <Jvery aspect 
Many of the clauses of the Tabriz Tchao edict ff a h. 693 
(a.d 1294) followed the Chinese system; but onstead of 


cotton, bat quite black Wben reodj tor use, he has it ent into* pieces of money 
of different sues, nearly square, but somewhat longer than they are wide Of 
these, the smallest pass for a demer toumoii , the next for a Venetian silret 
groat , others for two, fire and ten groats , others for one, two, three, and as fsr 
as ten besants of gold. The coutago of this paper money is authenticated with 
as much form and ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or sArer, for to 
each note a number of officers, specially appointed, not only eubsenbe their names, 
but affix tbeir signets also , and when this has been regularly done by the whole 
of them, the principal officer, deputed by his Majesty, hanng dipped into rer 
nalion the royal seal, committed to tus custody, stamps with it the piece of paper, 
so that the form of the seal, tioged with Termthon, remains impressed upon it, by 
which it reccirei full authenticity as enrrent money, and the act of counterfeiluig 
It IS punished as a capital offence TTben thus corned in large quantities, this 


paper currency is circulated m ererypart of the grand Zb hn s doramions, nor 
dare any person, at the peril of his life, refuse to accept it in payment All hu 
eubjects receire U without hesitation, hecaq|e, wbererer their business may csll 
them, they can dispose of it again in the purchase of merchandise they may hare 
occasion for , such os pearls, jewels, gold or nher With it in ehort. ercry 
article can be procured When any persona happen to be possessed of psprr 

money which from long use has become damaged, they carry it to the mint, where, 
upon the payment of only 3 per ceul , they may receive fresh notes m exchange 
Should any be desirous of procunng gold or silver for the purposes of manufactuie. 
such as dimking cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of theso metals, thej m 
like manner apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they re 
quire All hu Majesty’s armies are paid with this currency which is to them of 
the same value as if ,t were gold or sUver "-Marsden, cap xviu 
Among other substitutes for money, Mareo Polo notices the use of coratw 

l e He says ‘ Theso people use no coined money, nor even the paper money 

rtiD * employ coral ” The moneyorcucwncy 

toL prepared Their gold is formed into small 

mon’ev ts!”” ^ »«ght, without any stamp This is their peuM 

pressed' 80 V “> which the stamp of the grand Khin is lO 

In Karaian they 

sea, 80 of these shells 

Iba Batntah silver 

• of Kail,, . p,p„ cnirtoc, u u fon««' 
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bringing a benefit, in disguise, it iros manifestly fraudulent 
m its inception, associated with tjTrenny and oppression in 
the enforcement of its proTisiona ; so much so, that Ghazdn 
Khdn, the’nephew of the reigning monarch, refused to admit 
the fictitious money within the limits of his government of 
Khorasin. *And the measure, upheld with much difficulty 


"lies^^iianU dela Cbme n’eTDploienl dans Icurs tronsactioos commerciates ni 
pieces d’or m pilces d argent Toutes celles qni amrent dans ce pip gant fondnes 
en lingots, eomme nous Tenons de le dire Us rendent et ils ach^tent an mojen 
de morceaux de papier, dont chaeon est sossi large que la panme de U main, et 
portelamarqneoulescean du Sultan Vtngt einqdeccs billets sont appells 

ce qui renent an sens dn mot din&r, ou de pitce d or cber.nons 
(Ibn Batufah expressly mentions that there is no charge for renewal of the Irom 
paper ) &i im indiTidn se rend au marchd utcc nne pihce d argent, on bien areo 
uno piece d or, dans le dessein d acbeter quelqne chose, on ne la lui presd pas, et 
1 on DO fait ancnne attention d lot, jo<qa’d ce qo il 1 ait cbangle centre le hhlicbt 
oil leg hillets avec lesqucls Q poucra acbeter ce qu'il desuera Ibn Batntab, 
Fans edit ir 259 (dbont 1345ai>) See also Not etEatr xiu. 222 

Bn Halde, m his great work epon China, has giren an engra-nog of one 
of tbe notes of JS'on^ iOu{T<ii ttou) (A n 136$), tbe founder of tbo twenty first or 
Ming dynasty, and adds, “ these sheets are nnich eonght after by those that build, 
who bang them up os a ranty on the chief beam of the boose, wbteh, according 
to Tulgar notion, preserres the booso from all misfortunes ’* (English edition, 
London, 1741, toI n p 293) 

Colonel H Yale has succeeded ui obtaining a specimen of the early Mug 
dynasty's paper currency, which has the pecolianty of being “nearly black,” 
as Ascribed by Marco Folo Antiquanans await, with much interest, Col Yale’s 
account of this fragment of Eastern life, which u to appear in his fortbeommg 
edition of tbe Trarels of Marco Polo 

The inscnptions on the sides of the Hong tou note are giren in a fwTulatcj 
'iveoi \i} IVn SslVIa sa 

“I Tbe Court of tbe Treasury hanng presented their petition, it is decreed 
that the paper monej thus marked with the Imperial seal of Mmg shall paa 
current, and bo put to the same use as eoj^er com Those who counterfeit it 
shall be beheaded ’ 

“2 He who shall inforni against and secure them [the forgers] hare a 
reward of 050 tadls Besides, ho shall reeeire the goods of the crimual, as well 
immoTablc as morable Dated such a year, month, and day, of the reign of 
Hong TOU " 

IG 
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during the space of two months, contributed indirectly to the 
loss of Kai Khdtd’s throne, and the bowstring avenged his 
people’s wrongs little more than six months after the first 
proclamation of this notable financial operation.^ ’ 

Xhai Khatu’s scheme for a paper currency was designed,* 
not to aid the existing circulation, but to suppress and super- 
sede altogether the use of gold and silver money, as well as 
to prevent the employment of those metals in manufactures, 
the object bemg that all the precious metals in the land mjght 

1 D Oh«on,u 101, Malcolm’s Persia,! 430, De Gnignes. Book mt. 267, 
LangUs, Mem de I'lnstitote, iv 116, Pnce’s Maliommedaii,Hutory, u.«9S, 
ne^BauIcy, Journal Asiatique, 1842, Prof E B Corell, JA8 Bengal, 18E0, 

^ ^sscnpbonof the form and legends of tie notes 

kfcr -uir 

aJu^ jj!,, Akj|, 

u'j’jVj 

P'j' j ■S'L-jjj ‘lij jij=r 

iU JI j 4? iJjjT j “ I' 

4,u. j , c^SJ fM4 

j uj 1; Jijjj 
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be inoiiopoli2ed by tbe ruling potrer. The execution of the 
decree necessarily fell inth immediate seventy on tbe every- 
day transactions of life, and ivas felt more especially in the 
matter of provisions, which, like all other goods, were not 
allowed to be paid for in com , and as the dealers objected to 
the new substitute for cash, thfey adopted the simple alterna- 
tive of closmg their shops, and produced absolute famine m 
tbe metropohs, while plenty reigned in the distncts around 
Ifo wonder, then, that the starved citizens of Tabriz rose up 
as one man and wreaked their vengeance upon the subor- 
dmate whom they deemed the author of their woes, while the 
Sull&n was left to discover from the emptj streets that all 
was not well with his capitfid 

Far other motives seem to have actuated Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s trial of a forced currency. Of course, the introduc- 
tion of 80 eweepmg a measure as making tbe king’s brass 
eqmvalent to other men’s silver, admits of scant defence 
among civilized nations. Fakhr-ud dm Jdn^, as the Sult&n 
was called before his accession to the throne, was not mnately 
a vicious man, though absolute beyond the ordinary range of 
Fastem despots, and whose seventies, not to say cruelties, 
would have emptied many another throne he ruled for twenh 
seven years, or nearly as long as the combined reigns of his 
BIX predecessors, and died in his bed at lustj a mercy that was 
only doubtfully extended to one of the six monarchs m ques 
tion His leading eccentricities are desenbed as profusion 
and want of mercy , * the first took the form of Oriental 

1 Here u Ibn Batatah s eshinate of the Snlt&n -whom he serred ‘ ilohammed 
«t de tou3 les hommes celni qn» ame daraatage i faire des cadesux et anssi \ 
repandrelesang ( Sa porte toil toajoore pr5s 
d elloqnclqae/atfr qui derient nche, ou qndqae elre Tiraat qui est bus k mort, 
Ses traiU d« gStetesad «t dc hmoait, et ta tiemplei de emaale et de Tiohaco 
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libcrnlit}, in regal gifts, rntlicr than in mere ostentations 
display or reckless personal extras ngonco; the second was 
perchance, incident to tbo disreganl of human life preiafling 
around him, and his own avowed conMClion of its necessity 
Of a\ancc, however, no ono Ins accused him, homaywell 
have heard of the success of Iho paper currcnc} in China, 
cijually as ho ma} have learnt the fato the similar bat less 
ctTcctnel} concerted dcMco had met with in Persiaj never* 
thcless ho maj have felt and justly conceived that ho was 
strong enough to try tho experiment, and ho withdrew 
from it frankly when it proved a failure &vcre to the 
extreme in his punishments, and, doubtless, ready to en- 
force tho penalties said to have been specified in tho onginal 
proclamation,* no threat of vengcanco is recorded on the 
forced currency, as had been tbo case with tho Chinese and 
Persian notes Tlio legends on tho brass tokens consist 


ptifm In conpillc* onl ottpuo * h «!tbnt4 parmi lo ponple Walgttf ^ 
est 1« plus hurablo dei homme* el ecloi qui laontre le plus ddrjuit^, 
moBiM d<. lu religion tool obsenrfos 4 m cour , il cat tn's sdT&re cn ce qm regsrf^ 
a pn ro ct la chatimcot qtu suit son incx^euUon 11 cst on nombre d« ni® 
n a c icit6 cst grande, ct dont les bcumn supcbs dfpassent co qm c** 
^'’'"‘nantc, c cst U gfo^rositS • -Iba Batnlab, la Jl5 
The Shaikh Mnblrak bm Mabrndd jtntai,, who abo Tuitcd Muhammad b n 
iughlaksCourt, u cquallj nam in bis praises of the pcncrositr, humihty, and 
accomphshments of the Sultin, but docs not allude to his cruelties 
“ »dr, in ^oUces ct Estraits, im. pp ipo igj another witness 

PP 187, 207, etc. 


'I Jo M rtpradoce 11. ot Iku opcmti.ii o Ymooilf tet«td-a 

lion , In Ike mere order ofpnontyofpiWi* 

Akkm An Eoglnk Ik. tk, T.kSi.t i 

« "iMl p.r. * “ “y Sm rfilion of Ike PatkSn Snltins, p 58 PI* 

P i». .nd”” ’ckl' “ “P ®»PP''"'”‘ (“* 

published in eiipn ^ ^ **** author has since been 

Elliot s Historians “<1 translated br Prof Dowson 

JoWAs Soc. Bengal’, 1860 p wi Elphinstone's India, p lOS/anJ 
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either of an appeal to the religious derotion of one section of 
his subjects, or of an official intimation of legal equivalents 
to guide the mercantile claaes : in no instance were these 
representatives of real money issued to pass for the more 
valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he desired 
credit for, in virtue of the regal'stamp, was a Tankah of 140 
grains of silver, and the minor subdivisions were elaborately 
provided for in detail. N o interference whatever seems to have 
been contemplated with the existing circulating media, and 
the proportion of the new coinage absolutely uttered, large 
as it was, must have been infinitesimal, in reference either 
to the income of the Sovereign or the fabulous wealth of the 
kingdom over which he held sway.* "With every material 
element of success, this carefully organized measure was 
doomed to failure, from an altogether nnforseen cause His 
iSlajcsty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the 
same tools as the ordinarj* workman, and operated upon a 
metal, so to say, nniversally available. There was no 
special machinery to mark the difference of the fabric of 
the Eoyal Hint and tha handy-work of the moderately 
skilled artisan.^ Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 

^ Mub&raV Anbatt gires aa lUostration of fte wealtli of the land, in the 
incident of the confiscation of a enm of 437,000,000 mltbils of gold from one 
offendeT,«anwicalcnlabletnassof gold”— 'IJot ctExt xm 194. Seealsop 173, 
the old story of the ducorery of 40 bahdrs of gold, each bahdr weighing 333 mans 

* Zi4Barmsajs— 

Calcutta test, 47d 

T.JInhhrah Sh&h — a - s 

i^jA\ ^ 

BudSom-^ 
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the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was posi* 
tl^ely no check upon the authenticity of the copper toLea, 
and no limit to the power of production by the masses 
at large.^ Under such circumstapccs it is only strange that 
the new currency should* have run so long a course as the 
three consecutive years (or one full year with portions of the 
first and last), the record of which we find on their surfaces 
As has been already stated, when there remained no question 
as to the failure of the scheme, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
unwillingly, perhaps, but honestly, attempted to meet the 
difficulty, by authorizing the reception of the copper tohens 
at the treasury and their exchange for full money equivalents 
No scrutiny , had such been effectively practicable, was en- 
joined againht illicit fabrications; and the enms actually 
exchanged may be estimated by the mounds upon mounds of 
brass coins^ which were heaped up as mere rubbish in the 
Fort of TugHak^ha (Dehli), where they ‘were still to be 
• seen a century later, in the reign of MuKirnk ShSh II.’ K 
1 that, if good money was paid for all these toke^j 
u ammad bin Tugblak’e temporary loan, extracted from 
la own subjects, must have been repaid at a more than 


maey ,n " “T <» jo'is* ttit Hen irould be debeiet! et 

ef copper ere eo’oftr ^ eemed M welt m copper, eince tbetremall piece 

marV the «■ ! ^ Chinese Those who foUow this trwJe 

Oo- ohtiU- CXi/ h- J j . 

SoeU, „ ' ™ tJoL, 

W ^ adds- 

’ ^ ^ ^ J 
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Onental rate of interest, thongli possibly, in Tery many 
instances, compensation reached parties hut little entitled 
to it 

I will now proceed to recapitulate, in hnef detail, the more 
pronnnent and mstructive specimens of Muhammad bin Tugh 
lak’s forced currency still extant It will he seen that ordi- 
narily the values attachmg to the several gfradational corns 
are specified on their surfaces, but in many cases the equi- 
valents of the current money have to be discovered from 
the approximation to the old standards, in form or w^ght, 
given to the representative brass tokens "We have, m dis- 
tmct terms, the 50 kani piece, the half, the quarter, as well 
as the 8 kdm and 2 lant pieces, and a correspondent of the 
175 gram tankah might possibly be discoverefi m the brass 
money designated as ^\j “ current Tankah” (No 195), 

but I prefer to look upon these pieces as provided to 
supply the places of the modified *adah of 140 grams 
(No 180),^ with which they are identical in weight, and 


Calcutta text p 229 i , - . 

Zi& Barm s account o( tte onginal incomiDg of tbs brass tokem u CTen more 
graphic 

JoJjJ i iJJ 

jii j 


Calcutta text, p 476 obl 

* The adch as a definite com, first makes its appearance under Muhamnad 
bia TttJ^lak, hat it would seem from the loUowmg passage that its mfroduebon 

■was due to Aik ud-din Muhammad Sbih 

4-3C“ AJLuI j j 
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to linvo been inlcntltsl to piss at tbe latnc rale m the more 
tltfinileli CO /iimi piece of wmilir fibnc >m. IW 

end 193 m-\\, perchance, hive been dtugncd for 10 Ian 
pieces (n, 110 00 112 I0> and No 200 approiimates m 
weight, under a sirmlirlugrndualesl scale of proportion^ to 
a 20 X.Jni piece or the 32 ml, j „ra„a of Cfi grams, nlrcadr 
ndverted to at pp 1G3 IC7, and rcginling whicli further 
compan«ons ^dl bo found at iwgi 221, ft tf<] 

TJio use of the term drl u, on Nos 202, 203, u more 
diDlqiiU to explain Tlic word is new among tho Pthli cunt 
gc , though as wdl bo Been hereafter, it must hare been 
Mmmon enough m tho scniaculir ipccch of tho coimtrj' 
credit not that there is an cxprcMl} designated "Hasht 
m, It wouW bo reasonable to suppose that these were the 
< »r iirmi spohen of h^ Ibn Batutah nnd Shcihli MuhSrak, as 
w oQing eight to tho old tankah , but os tho latter com trdi 
alaom th«o times indUTcrentlj calM a ihrhnm, it is possible, 
m epito 0 tho dcfcctiro weight, whicli, hourcTcr, was alto- 
gether disregarded ,n other eases, that th«o p.cees may hare 
oen aulhonfaliTo correspondcni., m n d.flcrent fom., of Ito 

annh «»• i.^n . . _ ' 


*-V j uU=- Oil ^ jO .U , .U 

^ ^ 3 iso A-*)| J J it. .4^ j 

^ >1? Ja= j 

M-sml not, b, DAi. . . 
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Kq. 195 iv. fig. 9GV Brass. Vcigbt^ ISO grs. 
Sanlatabad, a.b. 780, Dehli 731, 732. 

I* 

• J^jSJ if'l' 

Sealctl 03 a Tanlah current 
m tho reign of tUo slore, hope- 
ful (of mercy), 

If nhamma d Tughlak. 


Ko. 19G (pL IT, fig. 00). Brass. “Weight, 132 grs. 
Baulatabdd, a.n. 75t, 732. Very rare. , 


yUzJuJI 

■ LT^J II 

Area. He ■who obeys the 
Sultan, truly, he obeys 
God. 

Mram—A — 

At the seat of royalty, Baula- 
tSbad, in the year (7)31. 



Sealed os a Tanlah of fifty 
Kanis during tho reign of the 
aloTe, hopeful (of mercy), 
Hohammad Tughlak. 


^ 

cUri - < 




He who obeys tho Sult.^n, 
truly, ho obeys God. 

irnTni'n »\ 

J JLl obItsJjJ 

At the seat of roplty, Baola- 
^bdJ, in the ycdr 730. 
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m 197 (pi IV fig 100) Brasa Weight, 112 grs 
A H 730, 731 

I i,, ^ 


Truly, he obeys God 
Tughlak 


He who obeys the Sultaa, 
hluhamiaad, 780 


Ho 198 (pi VI fig 101) 

. .oUsUI SlyJ 



SoTemguly is not codfeited 
upon every man, (but) some 
(ore placed over) others ‘ 
Tughlak 


Brass T7eight, US grs 

,»Jrl , 

Obey God, and obey the 
•Prophet, and those in authority 
among you 

hluhammaif, 730 


Ho 199 Brass 


Tughlak 


Weight, 70 grs an 730 


vr^_pi 

Struck as a fourth (quarter 
^adali), 730 

’ Kor&B, Sonli Jt vcno 02 
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No 200 Brass TVeiglit, 65 grs An 780 
(See iTarsden, No dccct p 535) 

Sofficieotia mea Bormous est 
£nr&ii lu 167 V. ■«*>*?»- 

Frffilm (Eecensio, p 115) Kaa an esample of a com of Null tm Mansur, 
struck at Bokhara, in A.ir 376, mth ^Di on the top of 

the area 



No 201 (pi IT fig 104) Brass ‘Weight, 72 grs Rare 


Margin—"^ 

SnTi Mohamad 



3Ion^ Tanlah current m the 
reignof the slave hopeful(eto) 
Muhammad Tughlak 


No 202 (pi IT fig 105) Weight, 80 grs Stacey collection 
UhpuUished Daulatabad, A n 730 Beth a h 730, 

732 • Behh (tiSl*l!^lJ) A H 730 Behh (j.L,Sljb) A n ?SO 


j*lU 

At the seat of Islam, m the 
year, 730 


-i.i' 

uV Ls* 



struck as a la-wfol dirham in 
the time of th^ slave, Mu 
hammad hm Tughlak 
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No 203 J A n 730, 732 (Ifo less than three selected 

specimens of these latter mintages exactly touch the 80 grains) 

No 204 Copper Weight, 103 grs Fmque Daulatabdd,Aic 730 
Nasji 

J ijJ I 


Muhammad bm Tughlak, at the 
capital, Daulatabad, year 730 


Thu half piece (was) stmck 
donng the tune of the slave, 
trusting m the mercy of God 


No 205 Bra^s Wcighl, 53 grs p„e EnsltUm 


Jfo 206 Torielr Weishl, 26 ps Bore Mm> 



A. Ja\m 


c^ULj 

The equiTalent of one lat» 
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No 208 (pi IV fig 107) Copper height, 53 grs ah 732 
Cenire — ^^1*5 tlX-lAJl 

ji (Jl-5 

Iq the year 732. Dominion and glory are of God 

There are very few specimens of the exclusively copper 
coins of Muhammad^bin Tughlak, the copper currency 
proper seems to have been confined to the throe examples 
quoted below (Nos 209, 210, 211), but in many cases dies 
intended for the small silver coins, and the less marked and 
declarator} legends of the forced currency, B*em to have 
been employed to stamp copper, which, in the fullness of 
its weight, carried its own value m the market, irrespective 
of any especial superscnption 

No 209 Copper "Weight, 68 grs 
0hver$e—ii\\ Jl? The Sultan, shadow of God 

Muhammad hm Tughlak Shah 

No 210 Copper Weight, 53 gre Col Stacey An 730 
Ofcrerae— Vp' 

Jiever!e—i\t jJa? ^ jasT’ 

ho 211 Copper Weight, 54 grs Dare' 

Obverse— 

Heierse — 

* Iba Batutah has preseiTcd a cunous record of the legends inscribed upon the 
coinage of the SAwiy Jal&l ud dia Ahsan Shih, commandant in hfalabai 
who threw off his allegiance to Mohammad bin Tughlak, and issued money bear* 
ing his own name in 742 a n 
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We have seen with what Numismatic honours Altamsh 
welcomed the santification of his new kingdom of the East 
by the reigning Khalif of Baghdad in 62S a h. Within 
thirty years of that date the office of the chief Pontiff of the 
Muslim world was destined to be extinguished in the person 
of Mustansir s successor, the unhappy Must’asim, who was so 
cruelly put to death by Hulatu*Khdn, on the capture of the 
city of the Faith, in 656 ah. With all the Barbarian- 
superstition that hesitated to shed what was esteemed sacred 
blood, the ^conqueror did not scruple to crush into one un- 
seemly mass the bones of his victim,* coincidently with the 
surrender o& the inoffensive inhabitants of the favoured city, 
estimated at 800,000 persons, to the wanton slaughter of the 
Mughal troops. While the throne of the Khalifs became 
ut an idle symbol, and the centre of Isldm was converted 
a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest Muhammadan 
conquest m partibus inSdelium” must have been singularly 


1 tiull JIU , •T/dlyl it i]L.jLull 

uU=UI iU ^1 

wta r :■ * “■« « i“ 

Zm' i3.r.», 

tlanteti uid ..P, “Tbo caphn. wm wrapped np la coarse hair 

■acli force imd uoleace Ihol'e^'*' hoehr^ aad fomards on the grouad with 
*®^*'*d cr wroiioirt 1 ^ Mticulation of their frames wis either 

troajca nTia«r foot hv >i ^ “P “ 

tte Chnstiaas *»*” “adent la the general extermination u re 
•titiitcd, Without challetifPi. ^ tmreserredlj spared, the Nestorian Church coa- 
"■ •'■das. (ru 339, 2il)._Ah.l Far.j.SSO 
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ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the erents that af- 
fected their newly-conceded allegiance, as the name of the 
martyred Must*asim was retained on the Dehli coinage for 
some forty years after hia death. Euka-nd-din. Ibrahim, the 
twelfth king, is the first to discontinue the practice, when, 
after the murder of Flruz in the camp of ’Ala-ud-din, the 
party in power at Dehli elevated the hoy-king, they deno- 
minated his father a title which Altamsh 

had offected in early days (see Inscriptions G and H, pp. 80 
and 155 supra). ’Ala-ud-dln htuhammad Shah assumed the 
designation of Eight hand of the Ehalifat (coin 

No. 130, etc. ; inscription O, p. 173) ; but iluhSrak, more 
distinctly, calls himself Khalifah* (the most mighty Imdm, 
Khallfah of the Lord of the two worlds)} and his capital, 
Ddr ulKkUdfat, "seat of the Khalifah;” ond even goes so 
far as to adopt, in addition to the (Yicegerent of 

God), the spiritmil title of Al TFifsi^* hillah (p. 181). The 
converted Hindu Khusrit likewise affects, in a* subdued de- 
gree, the attributes of a leader of IsISm, styling himself 
"The relying upon the 
goodness of the AU-metciful, successor® of the Commander of 
the Faithful." Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah, with higher 
claims, seems to have been a much more humble Ikfuham- 
madan, for he delights in such designations as “the Testifier,*' 
" the Ghdzi,'’ “ Champion of the Faith,” etc. The son, 
Muhammad, is even more modest in his titles, but largely 
affects quotations from the Kurfin. Later in his reign (741 

* 6o«Iso,inUter(hys,AibarintrodoccdthenewfonBnlaof^)(lj AlIl! (JW 
AiA^, “ There is no god bat God, aad the Albir is his Vicegerent.’'— 

^ViUoa'* Wotls, li sai. 

* The term has an extended nsgeof meanings. The reference here secais 

to he to ilahirak as 
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A H.) bis religious sentiments asserted themselves more de- 
finitively, and scruples having arisen in his mind as to the 
imperfection of liia own title to the sovereignty — unconfirmed 
as it was hy sacerdotal sanction^— he sought to remedy this 
defect by soliciting the patent of the then representative of 
the line of the Abbassite Xhalife, whose immediate prede- 
cessors had so fallen from the ancient high estate as to accept 
a palace and a pension from the SultAn of Egypt. In antici- 
pation of the receipt of such acknowledgment, Muhammad 


* “ When the Snltin returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind that no king or 
pnnce could exercise regal power without confirmition by the ZhaUJah of the 
race of ‘Abhks, aud that erery king who had, or should hereafter reign, mthont 
such confirmation, had been, or would be, orerpoitered. The Bultfin made 
diligent inquiries from many trateUera about the Kha!i/ah» of the line of Ahhis, 
and he learned that the represcnlatircs of the line of ’Abbfis were the Zhe'lfJiU 
of Egypt. So be and his muiistere and advisers came to an understanding with 
the Ehalifah that was in Egypt, and while the Sultin was at Serg dwhrl io sent 
despatchee to him about many things ^rhea he returned to the city he stopped 
the prayers of the Sabbath and the •ld$ He bad his own name and ityU re- 
moved from his coins, and that of the Khaltfah eubstilnted , and his flatteries of 
t e EhaUfah were so fulsome that they caonot be reduced to writing In the 
year 744 s h (1343 a,d ), Hijj 8a'id Sarsart came to Dehli, from Egypt, bfiag 
ingtotho Sultan honours and a robe from the iTAfifr/sA The Sulthn, with ell 
« nobles and laiyuU and , -went forth to meet the H&ji with great cere- 
mony, . he walked before him barefoot fouthe distance of some long bow- 

s ols . From that date permission was gmo, that out of respect the 
/aw name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths end holydays, 
ana it was also ordered that m mentioning the names of the kings in the n«li« 
declared to hare reigned under theouthonty and confirmation of 
confi The names of those linga who had not received rack 

declared removed from thoMutia, and the kings were to be 

"rtirea to I,” . The mm. of Ih. aMfii -X 

should bo »pn* 1,-1. , ® “Ohnowledging his subordination to the 

the Sultin. a. returned from Egypt, hanging a diploma in the name of 

Ihu BatuSb i ^ t Historian;, lu 249, text, 491 

' 1.426 
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bin Tugblak discontinued the uso of his own name on the 
coinage/ and supplanted it by that of Al-mnstalfi biUah; 
whose designation appears on the Lidian coins minted in 741, 

742, and 743 a.h. ; while the later periods are marked by 
that of his son, At Salim b'amr tllah Ahk at Abhdi Ahmad. 

The following is a list of the earlier Egyptian Khalifs, 
taken from, Abtil Earaj. There is a conflict of testimony as 
to the accuracy of the succession in some instances, and still 
more uncertainty in regard to the precise dates of accession, 
etc.® In short, their own obscurity extended to their his- 
tor}';® but ns the authoritative names are the chief matter of 

' Thu a a \etj odd phase of Mohanunad bin TnghlaVs ptogressire thought. 

So little oeeuioB does (here teem to bate been, at the moment, for any such du- 
tarhmg idea, i» far as the associahotts of proximate kingdoms extended, that the 
Bnittn had to examiae all sorts of stray tnrellers to discoTTr where a scion of the 
eld home conld be found, as Zii Banu, awntemporaiy Indian bvegiapher, says— 

11 .^ j\ b ^ j\ 

Calcutta text, p r^^. J\jl 

Though all thu feeling may well hare ansea out of new and more adranced 
ttn^M o{ ha own Tcligion, or descnptions by the Western nsitors at his own 
Court of the bye gone glona of the supreme Pontiffs of the Muslim world, who 
had more or less swayed the destiates of the East for fire centunes, and whose 
extennination was so intimately assoaated with one of India’s perpetual gner- 
inccs, tjie iflcccss of the Mnghals, who were e»er threatening the gates of Debb 
Tat«, in point of time, Mahimmad bm Tugblak sMured os a nsitor at his own 
Court a saoa of the line of Abh&s, in the person of GhS&s addin 'fuhaimnad, a • 
ion of a yr«f-yr«»i£ii?n of the Khalif of Bagbdid, Al Jruir«r|.r and he 
seems almost to hare regretted hia basty adhesion to the Egrptian branch, for, 
tTterloadinghugneslwith all manner of inconsistent honours, he nairely con- 
fessed tohim that bad he not already pieced hu faith to the Afncan Ehalif, he 
would hsve sworn allegiance to him; in short, hare secured a subnussire Ehshf 
ofhisown— IbaBalutob, 111 253 , etc ^ 

Abdl Fintj himself gircs a great many optional statements from other autho- * 
nties, while SI de Gnignes’ senes differs reij matcnally both in the order of luc- 
eesnou and daUs of erenfi from the present list (Hist, des Huns i, 332). 

* Ics ^Ismelncs oa SnltJms d’Egmte, qm aroient fait ces Khalifes cc qu’Hs 
ftoictttenles reconnoissant pour ids, les faisoicnt ct les dcfaiwicnt scion lent 

17 
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impdrtance in tho present inquiry, I have not thought it 
necessary to sift in detail tbo mass of contradictory testimony 
under its local aspect. 


THE EGYPTIAN KHALIFS 

iUb ^Uall jjI dJJb 1 

Inaugurated 9th Bajab, 659 a h 

A.*:*-! aUI j^\j 2 

Inaugurated ZP\ hijjah, 660 a n 

jll jjI Abb 3 

Inaugurated Jumoda'l awTral, 701 a n. 

.<*1— *)] ^ 
Inaugurated 740 a.s. 

Proclaimed 741 a.e 

■bJb ibb Juii*4ll yi 6 

Proclaimed 753 a n 


aa^ aJJljuc^l aUI jSy-*b ^ 
Inaugurated Jumada’l dkhir, 763 a n. 

o’ y\ 8 

Inaugurated 785 a h. 

Inaugurated 788 a h. 


(reslored) 

Inaugurated 791 ah. 

Inaugurated Sh’aban, 808 a h 

CM Khahfc, ‘„rf “ 1 antontd quo Im Sultins d’Egypte Mcr^oieat 

confirmer etaiifl le# nCmes Solt&Qi se scrroient d’eui ponrsel^ 
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Coma struck in the name of the Egyptian Xhalifs } 

ITo 212 "Weight, IG3 5 grs (A \fom com, ■with, imper 

fectly executed legends) A second, 167 grs Debli, 7/7, 
742, 743 « 

j*um jjUj 

A — 1— H ol=» 

A1 llnstThfi Billab, Alu al raii*a Sulaiman, Khalif of Egypt 
(No 3 of the abore list), a h 701 to 740 

No 213 (pi ui fig 86) Gold "Weight, 170 (171 0, 169 4) grs 

« 

IJuLaJI 

A-C— L« jlr>- 

Al Hakim b’amr lUah, Abu al Abbas, Ahmad, Ehalif of Egypt 
* (No 5 of the above liA), a n 741 to 753 

No 214 Silver Weight, 55 grs Bare a n 7/3 
Ohterse—j^ aUI AaJjn. 

Retms^yfT aUU *11 

No 215 (pi ui fig 109) Silver and copper Weight, 132 grs 

No 2l5fl ITajorStnbbs Weight, 138 grs Haulatabad, a n 7// 
OJrfr»-VFP ^Ull Alll ^US! 

Jieverte—^ — aUIj 


jL- iJ llljL* L^j 

iLLt*... j ^j.^1 (U— 


* See also Fnehn 6 Becvcsio, p 177 
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No 216 Copper ‘Weight 65 grs An 742 743 
Diverse— ^ Allt 
Reverse — VPr aUIj 


No 217 Copper a ir 742 
Diverse— ^ aUI 
Reverse— '^X £!.\J\j 


No 218 (pi m fig 110) Copper Weight, 128 grs 
A u 743, 749, 750, 751 
Oiverse-VfA 

Reverse— 


No 319 Brass Weight, 55 grs Rare A n 743 
Similar legends 


Having completed the description of the corns of ITnhaci 
mad fain Tughlak, I append a list of the prices of commo 
dities at Dehli, towards the end of his reign, furnished to 
the author of the MasUik al AbsSr hj his Egyptian m 
formants — 


Wheat 

Barley 

Common Riee 
Beaa 


hathiLam the iMfrn 
1 „ 

1 ^ 


<j „ ♦ 1 hasMlant for five sirs 

Candy CiniUl) I „ 

Oie^r’’ 's’”"” '“‘“'‘‘y’ ' '"”*»* S h«,iain„ each 
0«»iaE..acoaait.oa 2 eaah 
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Sluliamtnad bin Tugblak does not seem to Lave concerned 
himself nith inscriptions, hecKc the onlj mention of his 
name in such documents is to be found in the Hindi Inscrip- 
tion of Chxmar (p. 195 anie)t and an incidental record in 
Hevandgari characters, on the third story of the Kutb iMindr, 
designating him as SitUdn, with the annexed date 

of Samvat 1382 =1325 a.d.^ His public works at Dehli were 
confined to the erection of tbo detached Fort of 'A'diUihdd, 
otherwise cdRcd. Muhammnddldd, at the south-east comer of 
Tughlak&hdd, mith the Snfpalah, or sevcn-arched” dike, 
between Chirdgh Dehli and Khirki and the complete forti- 
fication of the suburbs of Dehli, enclosing the space from 
the Kutb by Khirla, Chirdgh Dehli, Shdpur, etc. (the 
“ Outub Lath, Kherhee, Ghiragh Dilhee, and Shohpor,” of 
the accompanying map), and forming an eiieeinte of five 
‘miles, pierced with thirteen gates in the curtains alone, and 
well known in history hy the title of Jahun-pandhy* " asylum 
of the world.” 


BENGAL COINS, 

I revert, for the lost time, to the money of the kings of 
Bengal. Dias Shdh, the eighth of those who exercised the 
privilege of coining, either as Viceroys or temporarily inde- 
pendent Sovereigns, succeeded in emancipating himself from 
all intetfcr^nce ou the part of the Sultdee ef DehU *, so that 
from this period the kingdom of Bengal ceases to have cither 
monetary or historical associations with the empire of the 

* Cunmngham, Arch. Report, 1862-3, p 35. 

Ibn Batotah, jil 147; Timur-Bec M do la Crou, book it cap rr, coins 
of Shir Sh&h, tn/ra,* SyudAbmad, pp 22,31, Debli Archjeological Society’s 
Journal, 1853, map, p. 68, etc., Canniogbain, 42; 0. J. Campbell, J A S 
Bengal, 1866, p. 119, etc 
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VI ALJK UD DIN ALI SHAH 


All Shdh, whom Muhammadan writers, by a strange 
jumblo have endowed with the aurname of his advcrsaij- 
MubSrnk, and ordmnnlj refer to ns "’Ah MnbSraI.’> 
assumed Lmgsbip on the death of Kndr KhSn, MuhamMa 
Tughlak’s representative at Lakhnauti, entitling himscH , 
Ala, udnlin The more important incident® of his reign are^ 
confined to hia hostilities with his rival, Fakhr nd dinlln 
at of StmSrgdon, who possessed advantages m hia man 
me resources, while the nvera remamed navigable for large 
esae s dunng the rainy season, but which were more thaa 
unterbalanced by Ah Shdh's power on land, which availed 
A °i 1 T S^eatei* part of tho j ear, and which fflially * 
m to estabhsh hia undisputed rule m the western 

provmces 

from 742 to 746 A H , and 
e impress of the new mint of the metropolis, FirniS 
chal change m the royal residence, which 

Clearly imphes something more than a mere removal to a 
n w site prorimato to tho old Lakhnanti, whoso name i. 
stm etc 1 ““ “V be taken to mdicate a 

locahtv' 'f ( ‘b® safer >‘cd less exposed 
to have h b’eadea » -All Shah is stated 

een assassmated by his foster brother, Hdji Ilids’ 


’ ™ I " =2® Slewan, p 82 Ain . ilbm a 21 

•t’saotil to •Sumt nits The Erapewr 

conitnow-_j a, " PeroscDotvSlMd —,1 


■w»ancea to a place now 11 7® agajost Jlias gajs ‘The Emperor 

commenced tho onerat nr. /i. C"»cporeibad where he pitched hjs camp and 

'■'Cipa. a. X Sr.Z "f (r 4 Ti™ 1. a ««' 

1 s .1, . "f ‘f'" ‘ "’■™ II P z See .Uo It" 

Sh A ^ -‘J ,«.l.d w™ (pag, 2S8) wid,, the a.licc of im 
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*AU ud din *Ah Shah 

ITo 221 (pi -n fig 8) SilTcr "Weiglit, 166 7 grs Hare 
Finizabad, 7A^t 744, 745 , 746 Typo as nsnal 






j-=\l tJL-Lu 

J r<' ' 


jj-jjJl j LjjJl 

js ^4!! 


I U 1 




Maj^in — 

iUji*-. . ,j^j\ ^ ioJ! jjs 


Tn IKHTrAR UD DP, QHAZr BHAH 
At the pcnod of this kmg’s accession to the sovereignty of 
• Sunargaon m a h 750 or 751, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the annals of Bengal durmg his own 
hme. The conclusion of Iba Batutah's narrative leaves 
rahhruddm MuUrak still in power, while the native 
authorities are clearly at fault in their arrangement of dates 
and eients, and altogether silent as to any change m the 
succession in Eastern Bengal, escept in their allusions to 
the more than problematical capture of Fafchr ud dm and 
his execution by “ ’Ah JIubdrat.” m 743 a h , with the final 
accession of Hias " one year and five months afterwards ” * 
The numismatic testimony would seem to show that ilu- 
barak was succeeded by his own son, as the ITl Snlian hm XTl 
Sultan may be taken to imply The immediately consecu- 
tive dates, and the absolute identity of the fabno of the 
coins, as well as the retention of the style of Eight hand of 
* Stewarts ButorjofBeoga] p 83 
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reveals no com of eitlier party dated 743, but in 744 the two 
agam compote for ownership, which ’Ah Sh&h for the tune 
hemg continues through 745 mto 746, when the annual senes 
IS taken up and carried on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent It is need 
less to speculate on the varymg course of these mdiwdual 
triumphs , suffice it to say, that the mcreasmg power of the 
ruler of Pandua. m 754, escited the Emperor Firdz HI to 
proceed agamst him m all the pomp and following of an 
Oriental Suzeram, resulting only in the confession of weak 
ness, conveniently attributed to the penodical hooding of the 
couiitry which effectively laid the foundation of the nlti 


difficultj atxmt tlie nghl pontion of JlddM tie real po tt cf 
^ coasidctaWe importance la tie local historr of BajiL 
chflnf,,« r”/ “i. ‘ ^«enption of the place, faica fnm tie conclai ig 

in 7fl* A R ^‘^0“ of rini* Shii ■ {III ) ioTasioa of Bcmiil 

<^1 J 

j' J .,^1 JSU ,_>> j 

r«Spn«tcJ.il 

,n.,k„ ilMd, „rD„.a. ..M.p 
Ill passage Shaou x Sir6j desires to milo it appear that Tlrhi 

**‘® “‘J’ bit. « bare seen that t*-* 

1 ,rc **** "«*«P‘tal fiftjcr in 710 or 742— list u, lonj 

Mmc w« ^” 1 “'’ bins of Dehlx-.t kUI bo preferable to eonclod that tie 
''o- II of ^tosred ,a honour of tho Shama-ud dm FIrfiz of 

••ttfiUM 1. 103«ri/«) The qaotAtiOR u otbcnrise of Taler 

t^tabbsbea, , joabt, the tmo portion of the new metropoUa - 




f heaec tie) 


• Az4>La 4>bT , 








ill 1 1, ^^1^ 
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tnato iadependence of Bengal,“-a monarchy Trliich was 
destined so to grow in power and material wealth as to he 
competent, indirectly, in the person of Shir ShSh, to recover 
for the old Muhammadan interest the cherished capitals of 
the north, and, temporarily, to gect from Hindiat&n the 
Mughals who too hastily boasted of an easily^achieved con- 
quest of the country “from Bhira to Bah&r.” 

Bias Shah's dates and mint cities may he summarized as follows : 
1, rtnizabad, a.h. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758. 2. SQnat^4n,A n. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 

758. 


TwEsnsTH KikO (a.h. 752-790 ; a.d. 1351-1388). 

On the 24th of Muharram, a.h. 752, Firuz bin Eajab pre- 
eented himself before the retreating army of his cousin, in 
State parade, on an elephant, wearing the robes of Sovereignty 
over the funereal garments, which he insisted upon retaining 
in honour of his deceased relative j and his formal inaugura- 
tion was completed by the sabdued ceremony of his coronation 
by the surviving sister of Muhammad bin Tnghlak, with the 
tiara of his two predecessors. His elevation to the throne was 
not, however, altogether unopposed, as Khwajah-i Jahdn, the 
minister in charge of Dehli, crediting the reported death of 
Firuz, had innocently set up a supposititious son of Muhammad 
bin Tugblak. Eventually, Khw&jab-i Jab&n met the Sultfri, 
on. his approach to the capital, with every confession of peni- 
tence, which Firuz was only too ready to accept; bat the 
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leading nobles insisting upon tbe necessity of pumsbinent 
for so grave an offence, the unfortunate minister vas sacn- 
ficed to political expediency.* 

Notably different from his energetic predecessor, Piruz 
seems to have been a very weak character, addicted to wine, 
devoted to the chase,* credulous, but amiable and merciful 
withal to an extent that, in less quiet times, might have 
proved disadvantageous,* — a man who would select a gorer* 
nor by a/a/ m the Kuran,* and who, after having labonoasly 
conducted his armies to the encounter, would withdraw them 
in the hour of victory from a desire to save the shedding of 


* There u aomethmg pathetic in the story of hu execution ss tolJ by Shisi*'* 

Sir&j iRf ' Khwajah i Jah&n naa more than eighty year* eli Hu ftwt 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white He was a kind hearted na- 
On his dismissal by the Sult&Q, he was led to suppose that he was to pass the re 
nainder of his days in retirement at Sam&nmbntontheway themesMngerDf 
death otertook him, and he readily dinned his fate day he asked Sbh 

Hh&n for some tents, into one of which he went, performed his ahlutions and said 
his prayers , he then looked at hu executioner, and asked if he had a shwp 
sword , and the eiecutioner, who was a fticnd of the Ehw&jah s, shoved his 
weapon The old man then told him to make his ablutions, say his praters, sad 
use his sword. When the roan had completed his detotion*, the Khwhjah bored 
hia head to his prayer carpet, and while the name of God was onhislip»b“ 
fnend setAed his head from his body •'—Elliot s Historians, lu 2S6 

•* “His special biographer sees nothing buttirtue in Firfirt order that tbe 
district of Anwilah should be cctamed waste for hunting purposes, olhcrviso d 
would quickly hare become peopled and cultitated under the prosperous aad 
fostermg goyemment of Fird* (m 353) - , 

* “ In the whole of these forty years (of Finis’s reign) not one ’caf of dounaioa 

was shaken in the palace of soreleignty’ (lu 289) 

The Sultln neyer transacted any business withoirt referring to the 
n augury* (in 329) Here is aa instance of his superstition gitcn nadcr 
*‘“d-»Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the 
and T,it^ ’“o *>«*» executed m tlie reign of my htc l»td 

a limb ” Jlnhamiasd Shah, and those who had beea dcprittd 

«tid be nrio ^ reconciled to the late SnltSn, 

iatufaction. A , 6*^ •* that they executed deeds declanog that 

«tioa, duly ett«tcd by witaeaes. These deeds were put into a chert. 
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the blood of the I’oithful.i Hie generalship in his two cam- ^ 
paigns to Bengal, and his erentual reduction of Tattah, seems 
to have been of the lowest order j and the way that he 
allowed himself to be deluded into the deserts of Cutch,* or 
the defiles of Jajnagar, seems to savour of positive fatuity.^ 
His kindness of heart led him to introduce many measures 
for the umelioration. of tho condition of his subjects, which, 
though often of very doubtful expediency, were clearly 
well intentioned in their inception, and based upon a very 
complete knowledge of the condition of tho countrj*, of which 
he was not only a native,* but, by the mother^s side, of good 


vtuch ms plued ut tho Ddn-l iman the head of the tonh of the late Soltho, 
u the hope that God, la hu greet elemeac;, woald show laeiej to of hte friend 
asdpitTon,aadiaaVo those penoss feel leeontQed to him.” — Fiitdh&t<i Flids 
Sh&h, EUiofi Histonaoe, iu.p 38$, Sngga’e Femhtah, i Sjud Ahmads 
tVork,p 29, Joof, Aiutiqoe, 18$0, p 401. 

^ “ Ee sent » trusty man across the nm mth orden directing his forces to 
desist from battle and rcton to him Elliot*s llistonaits, tu. 332 So also 
P 297. 

* “ The gn^es "who led the isay amd condnet^ them bad maluionsly muled 
them into a place called the Eana of Catch” (lu. 321). 

* “For SIX months no ne^ of tbeSolt&n reached Dehli” (ui. 315) 

* Those nho Konld follow up the inquiry m more detail may be referred to 
Professor Dowson’s exhaostiTo tranelabon of Bbama i Six5j ’dfif, printed, m 
Tol ui- of FUiot’e Butoruni The foUoinng are the leading items — 

1. The system, condemned by the wuer *Alk nd-dm, of assignments of rerenne 
m the form of Jagtrt in lien of direct payments (lu pp 269, 329, 316). 

2 Credit giren for the rahie of Auerdna presented at Court in the accounts of 
the feudatories (p 310, also 357) 

3 The assessment of 10 per cent on the total outlay, or the cost pnee of the 
canals, as a rent-charge for the use of the imgalion wgter by the agncaltunsts 
(p 301) 

% Separation of the pnrate uscome of the Sultin from the Stats accounts 
(p 302) See also p 357. 

5 The cunous and only obscurely explained pobey of collecting and employing 
organued bodies of slaxes (p SIO) 

6 GoTcmment gardens, and profits denred therefrom (p 345) 
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Rajput blood ; ^ Trhile bis tiair and confidential adviser tos 
® himself a well bom iSidu of Tibngana,* whose son inherited 
hia administrative functions m a h 772 ^ The second Jj^an i 

7 F(r6z 8 determination to eircnmscnbe liu dominions, but to derelop more 
fully their resources 

8. Eereaues of the kingdom incidentally detailed at 60 850,000 (aniala or 
£6 085,000 The rerennee of the Dohb (of the Ganges and Jumna) alone placed 
at 8 000,000 or £800 000 (p 346) 

9 Amplification of the diTimoos of the coinage (p 357) See also p 377 ts/rd 

10 The cities, forts, palaces, annieutt {band$), mosq^nes, tombs, and caram 
serais (or AAdnldAi) built by Firfiz (p 354), also Fenshtah, i 465 

11 Aid to the unemployed (p SSS) 

12 Marnage portions for the daughters of needy Muslims (p 361) 

13 The institution of State hospitals for all classes, natixe or foreign (p 861) 

14 (i H 777) Abolition of vezatioua taxes of touoos kinds (p 863) Totil 
loss to the Sta‘e estimated at 3 000 000 to»lcih$, or £300 000 (p 361) Tbw 
cesses are more fully detailed under FlrOz s ovn hand at p 877 from bis Fnldiit i 
Flrdz Sh&lu See also Bngga’a Fenshtah, i p 463 

16 Poll tax lened on the Brahniiis, who hod hitherto been exempted. The 
foU rate of the tax (the /. hh) was 40 tanlai$ 20 taniahs, and 10 
nccording to the lereral classes hut the Snlthn reduced the demand 68 the 
Brahmins to one //(y kdnt piece, or W«7. for every 10 fauJoA* (p 366, and 
original MSS ) 

* She was the daughter of Edna Mall Bhatb, whose c'tatcs near Ahiihir were 
subject toDaibalpfir.Ghlut beg Tughlak a special command.— EUiot a HistonsDs, 
lu. 272 

* When Sultan Muhammad sent the Eai of Tilingnna to DchL KatU accom 

pamed. him. On the death of the Eai, KaUa made the profession of the Moslio 
faith, and was entitled “Although he had no knowledge of reading or 

wnting he was a man of great common sense, acumen, and intelligence (iu.367)- 

* ‘‘'WheaKh&n iJahin held the fief of Mnltin, he had a son bom to him 
He wrote to acquaint Sultin Mubainmad (Tughlak] Sh6h of the fact, and thaJ 
monarch directed that the child should be named Jdn&n Shih. This was the 
pmon who WM afterwards known as Ehin-i Jahfiiu son of KhSn i Jahia- 
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Jalidn seems to have served his king faithfully for many 
years, till Firuz’s failing powers suggested a possible succes- 
sion to the throne in his own person, which was, however, 
defeated by the Prince Muhammad Kh&n, who was there- 
upon associated in the goremment,‘m all form, ns joint king 
and heir apparent. This arrangement was of brief effect, for 
the son was obliged to flee from the metropolis; and the 
father having, for the moment, again resumed his functions 
as sole Sultdn, speedily relinquished all power to his grand- 
son, the son of Path Ehan, who finally succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Firuz, in Pamazdn, 790 ah. 

The reign of this monarch, though presenting few political 
incidents, is justly celebrated in the traditions of the land for 
the number and magnificence of the public works executed 
under his auspices. Ferishtah specifies no less than 845 
undertakings of various kinds that the country owed to the 
constructive tastes of Firuz Shdh.* The Sultdn himself, in 
the autobiographical record ho has left behind him, is more 
modest in his totals, but he clearly excludes the mention of 
many works of which we have palpable knowledge, and 

789) The ion has left a record of hia coming to office, in 772 a □ , on the walls 
of the hlack Mosqne, near lie tomb of Iiu(ua'ad.diQ Aulia, where he styles 
himself the »JJJ.—SyTid AWa 

Wort, pp 32 31 iw, facsimile InscnptiOD, No, r* (r-) , Jour Asiahque, 1860, 
p 409 There is another inscnptioii of Shbn-i Jahhn’s on the Kal&n hlasjid, 
dated m xn 789, m which he describes himself as 

— Syud Ahmads Facsimile, No rr (re), p 32 A full description of this 
Mosque, which is situated within the modem walls of Cchli, near the Tfirkomin 
Gate (No 5 Map), is to he found in the Jcmmsil of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1847), p o77, the joint contnbution of Capt H I.ewi3 and Mr Cope. The 
article is largely iDustrated with plans and deratioBs, and furnishes a transenpt 
of the inscnplion at full length. 

• Briggs, 1 465, 
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which bear hia name m the language of the people even at 
the present day One of the most curious deficiencies a 
modem mmd detects in the long list of buildings canals^ 
dams, bndges, and other worha enumerated by him, is the 
total omission of even the name of a road, India’s greatest 
want, and the deficiency of which facihty of transit the Sultdn 
had so signally experienced whilo personally in command of 
retmng armies Hia canals, his best and most endunng 
gift, were confessedly prompted not by any kindly desire to 
aid and succour hia subjects, but to make existence possible 
m the new towns hia early Bhatti predilections induced hun 
to found in the deserts of Hunsi , and the commercial ele 
meat in these beneficenciea crops up amusingly when he seeks 
for ecclesiastical sanction for his share of ten per cent on the 
outlay 

These undertakings will be referred* to more fully, and re- 
capitulated in his own words m connexion with the notice 
of his mscnptions, which follows the enumeration of his corns 
Ko 223 Gold "Weight, 167 grs (B II ) 

Oherte — Ou5L» 

Itev$rse — 


Ko 224 (pi 17 fig 113) Gold "Weight, 170 grs (BH) 




^Ua_UJ\ 

l\L yLJa— dljjl 

CJ ,^UaLJl 


J/ar^in— j » jssT aCJI SAJ> 

Mr Freeling po sessed a dated piece of this class of 7*57 a h 
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ITo 225 ‘Weiglit, 168 grs Col Guthne 
Ohme—At jjj-J yJa*!! y\ u-a*~j jJirSl ^j\! 

Jieserae — .^bII jj— j*Ul!! aCJI jrA* l: 

ajJb ^ 

270 226 Gold "Weight, 170 grs ITniqne Gen T P Sm 
Ohersa—slii jS^2A\ y! j*^\ L- g «... i j*kcSl 

Aren, «)1 > . |•L«^I ^j. 

Margin, * ♦ SOJS <• 

No 227 Gold Weight, 167 grs Small com a n 788 (I 

0!w«— ^ILL> i\L 

VAA ^j.^yi\ u-^b 

No 228 (pi ir fig 115) Silrcr and Copper Weight, 141 
(Arerage wei^t of sis selected specuneiis, 139 5 grs ) 
Dates ohscrred a n 759, 761, 762, 765, 766, 767, 768 769 
771, 772 775 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 781, 
783, 784, 785, 787, 788, 789, 790 

Obvena—^^^(i CJ^.sss? i^llaLs aIA 

Hevfrte — VVP j^\ 

No 220 SAver and Copper Weight, 54 grs 
Oiierse—iiX^ j1s» 

RettTit — «;! AeJ «Jl 


Rtum 
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No 230 Silver and Copper TVciglit, 140grs An7<S'4, 785 
Ohtne as No 228 

.Reterw— VAJ* auL*. M y\ 


No 231 Silver and Copper 


Oil UsUj 


Jieterte — 


Weight, S4 8 grs 


No 232 Silver and Copper Weight, 17*4 and 17 8 grs. 
Vcty rare 
Ohsfrts^!^ jjjs^ 



No 233. Copper Weight, 68 grs 

05cvr»«— >U» 

J2«^we— jlj 


No 234 Copper. Weight, 36 grs 
ilrcertf— , ^LsJ lU-sar 


No 235 (pi iv. fig 121) Copper Weight, 55 grs 
Ohttrte — 


No 236 Silver and Copper. Weight, 84 grs Very rare 
Jlnrrti — 

v_ " 
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170 237 Copper Thick com, mncli defaced. "Weight, 106 gre 
TTiuqne 

fiiea— 

Oherse j 

(^ilargm — 

JUvertf — kJus 

POSTSCilOUS COESS or fiehz 
No 233 Corns wmiUr m types and legends to l<o 228, bear 
respechrely the dates A il 791, 799, 801, 804, 816, 817, 820, 824, 
825, 828, 830 

No 239 Copper Average vreight, 68 gre ah. 799, 800 
Oireri'*— 

Frequent reference has been made during the course of 
these nmniAmahc inquiries to the system, traditional in Indm, 
of combmmg silver and copper m xaned proportions for the 
purpose of providing for the gradational sub-divisiDns of the 
silrer ianlah We now reach a period when the practical 
application of this indigenous theory was greatly extended 
and elaborated m its subordinate details , and sunoltaneously 
we obtain, for the first time, official recognition of the proce's 
employed m the Mint, together with a full enumeration of 
the vanous pieces deemed necessary for the monetary rates 
end esaihsiLgea, q£ thft and thn <Mdinasy hfiM-v 

purchases of the people at large 

Shams i Siraj the •'pecial biographer of Firuz Shdh, 
gives the following account of the improvements introduced 
into the circulating media of the country during his patron's 
reign. Following out the prmciple I have laid down for 
myself elsewhere, I reproduce the tcrla of the 
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TT^o gather from this passage that Fi'niz continued to issue 
gold ianlahs at the old 175 grain weight, to Tvhich, indeed, 
his extant coins bear testimony; but \ro miss any examples of 
the 200 grain gold pieces introduced by his predecessor. It 
is not, however, so clear as to what the weight of tho tilcer 
fanlah hero alluded to was estimated at. Critically follow- 
ing tho meaning of tho term ianlah, it siiould havo corre- 
sponded with the measure of tho parallel gold piece and that 
of the ancient silver ianlah of 175 grains ; hut wo meet with 
no silver coin of this amount, though there are numerous 
examples of coins weighing 140 grains, some of the less 
alloyed specimens of which may answer to tho full *ad(ih; 
hut, as has been already remarked (pp. 219, 237), tho issue of 
ianlahs and 'adalu seems to have been rather kept in abey- 
ance, the abundance of gold coin now in circnlation having 
relieved tho silver carreney of much of its early respon- 
sibility, so that tho mint operations were chiefly devoted to 
Bocunng a full supply of tho groats and other alternative 
fractions of tho Indian, system. The gradational suh-diri- 
sions in the new coins provided by Firuz aro clearly designed 
to meet the fractional parts of the new 140 grain coin, while 
the sixty-fours of tho old system aro fully kept in view, both 
for the sake of the fundamental hard estimate in itself, as 
well as to secure the correspondence with the old 175 grain 
silver ianlahs, which must still have constituted a large propor- 
tion of the local currency, notwithstanding that lluhammad 
binTughlak’a momentary eflbri to restore the old weight may 
have been unsustained: in so much so, that wo find the 
ancient tankah fully re-established in the reign of Mubtirat 
Sh4h n.* (A.ir. 835) ; and Timur had already testified that 

^ These toms give nu the nearest apprtpaeh to the 175 grams of the 

nonnal tanlab hitherto obserred, nsuig np to a still preserred weight of 174 
grams , and the silrer mosey of hlnhsmiiud bm Farid completes the etldesco la 
as existing weight of 175 grams 
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the bulk of the com found m the royal treasury at Dehli, on 
its capture m 801 A n , consisted of the old tanlaJis of ’Ali 
ud dm Ehilji 

Under this dual system, fractional pieces ore scon to have 
been ranged m the following order * 

a ffths of 175 grama of silver (i e 131ff grams) or 48 
kams, that is -fths or of the old ianl ah 
^ Toths of 140 grams of slight!} allo} ed silver^ (the nufi) 
or ^ of the adalt 

c llths of 175 grams, or Jths or T^ths of the old tanlah 
d = -Hths of 176 grama, or of the old ianlah 
f Tilths of 140 grams or 4 . of the 'adah 
Added to these were the old lams, diykanu, andci Jams, 
of which coma we have absolute examples among STubaminad 
bm Tughlaks issues, while the shasJtkants, for which credit 
is eapecuUy claimed, as a novelty, originated by Firuz, seem 
to have been already m existence m the form of coined money, 
ot erwise it is difficult to understand how the African tihvcl 
era should so constantly refer to them in their estimates of 
ref possibly the laudations of the biographer only 

to the introduction of a larger and moro systematic 
sch^ these pieces, effected when Tiruz revised the general 
^ of the then current coinage Two of this monarch s 
tion of ii be conceded to him — the institn 

be met b These fractions could already 

^ Bunple copper, as the 4 /als m that 
system butp^^^ ®“Pphed the needful change under the old 
®maU pieceg ^ seems to have been to produce these 
copper and silver for the sake of the 
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more portable form the composite alloy Trould secure. And 
this, it must bo confessed, is the grand merit of tbo entire 
scheme of a coinage of mixed metals ; it did for a race 
who rigorously exacted full mctallio toIucs what a token 
currency in tbo subordmato metals docs for the European 
civilization of this da}*; and in theso ^ery minute sub- 
divisions, it provided, moreover, a tangible piece of money 
in the place of a star oc flake of silver,^ which a breath of 
wind would blow awa)', equally os it avoided the incon- 
venient weight incident to tbo lower value of pure copper. 
Those newpieces were severally denominated “half” 

and Ulh (probably the appropriate vernacular hhV^h 

, •* alms,” d^oXo?) . The latter coin may ho identified with Uo. 
232, which is the very smallest hit contributed by any avail- 
able specimen of FiriSz’s money. 

I took the opportunity, during my last visit to Dobli, of 
having a number of Fi'rdz Shah’s coins assayed by the ordi- 
nary native process of blowing-off the copper with lead, a 
process which, when carefully conducted, affords a reasonably 
suiBcient test,® which in other cases was confirmed by more 

* The Idnt oxjtlal^ lapposiDg it to hare bcoa minted in unmlicd sUrer, would 
baxe required 2 73137 grams of that metal, eo that tho quarter would haxo 
weighed only GS3o8 grams, or less than 7-lOths of a gram troy Those who aro 
in tho habit of using decimals of grams in more eiact experunents will undci- 
Etand what this means. 

* It must always be bomo in tnnd tbal Ibis was precisely the ultimate assay 
test within the reach of the anthontics of tho day, of which we haxc an amusing 
episode in tho detenocation of these identical td«7iiCunii, effected by a falsa Hfmt 
master, one “ Kajar Shih," who, in 772 A h , xentured to put forth these coins 
at a depreciation of one gram of silxer in the 16 4 odd grams of silver, less tho 
copper alloy, by law required Certain informera haxmg reported tbis fact to tho 
Vazir, a tnal of the pix was institatcd beforo tho Sult&n himself, aided by all the 
outward formalities of stnpping the unmediato operators, but insidiously allowing 
the ascertained deficiency of silxer to he mtrodneed into selected hits of charcoal, 
which, when thrown mto the ei^id, restated tho legitimate balance,^ tesult 
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formal analysis, according to the European method On this 
occasion of personal superintendence of the assay itself, I satis 
fied myself of the extraordinary aptitude of the local experts 
in judging of intnnsm tontente lay exacting a pteliTainaTy d®^ 
claration on their part of the amount of silver each individual 
com might be expected to yield In certam cases of old and 
dirty pieces, recourse Vas had to a clearing of the surface by 
rubbing, when the glmt of the silver soon indicated its pro- 
portion in the general total, but nsually the feel between the 
thumb and the sensitive fingers of the professional assayer 
enabled him to pronounce a strikingly near approach to the 
weight of Silver the operating goldsmith produced in the 
final button of silver The foUonrmg is the result of these 
different assays of various specimens of com Ko 228 — 


No 

1 

sc 

"Wt 141 grs 

xn 765 

Eesult, 12 gr9 

stiver 

>1 

2 

t* 

„ 131 5 gw 

„ 76? 

„ 23 „ 

>1 

» 

3 

« 

„ 132 2 „ 

771 

» 18 » 

»> 

„ 

4 


„ 140 gw 

„ 781 

M 24 „ 

n 

„ 

S 

» 

„ HO „ 

„ 788 

„ n „ 

}} 

„ 

6 


>1 HO „ 

„ 788 

.. 18 

}t 

» 

r 

u 

n 132 „ 

(No date ) 

19 .. 

n 


It will be seen that m these returns of pure silver we have 
optional examples of at least three several degrees of value— ^ 
the mmor variations may fairly be attributed to tho want 
of homogeneity m tho mixtnro of the metals, and which 
would probably bo rectified by tokmg an average of a larger 
number of specimens In each coso, it must bo remembered, 
aUoivanb(^as to bo made for tho value of the copper, amountmg 
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m many instances to over 120 groins, wliich proportionately 
reduces the total of pure silver required to complete tho in- 
tnnslo value of each denominationol piece Nos 2 and 4 may, 
under these lumtations, stand for 10 kani pieces; Nos 3, 5, 
^Tifl for irregular esamples of a hashtJeam ; and No 1 for a 
shaahlamj but these identifications are purely speculative, 
and encumbered mth many elements of discord m the mmor 
details, so that, in testmg authontativo \ alues for any purposes 
of companaon of prices, it mil be far better to rely upon the 
clearly ascertamed fractional divisions of the tankah of 175 
grains of fine silver, the declared equivalent of 64 kaim 

Pbices or GuAin mmiNa Fiadt Snin’s Rnax.* 

1 Wheat per man , . BjVah 

2 Bailey ^ „ > 4 „ 

8 Qtam (Ctetr arutmm) , . . . „ . 4 „ 

4 Coarsely ground groin for horses, 10 itr« v » 1 jital 

6 Ghl per ttr . 2y „ 

6 Sugar . . . 

Q Inscnptioc of Ffniz on the 5th story of tiie Eutb lilindr, 
dated A u 770 * 

Am) j i 

* Shams 1 Sirfij ’Afif The rctaros Noe 6 and 6 axe denred from a marginal 

addition in Marquis of Hastings s MS 

* The Persian texts giro jaJj, the loeal word is or 
(fromUj) “half groimd, “split peas" The aafave term, extencU to all sorts 
of horse mashes, which the people ofindia hare great faith in 

’ Sec Ewer’s Inscriptions As Bes nr 488, and Sjnd Alunad s facsmule, 26 
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Tills inscription has an important bearing npon the history 
of the Minaret itself, thougb it merely tells ns that Plruz 
repaired the damage caused by lightning ; but taken in con- 
nexion with the Sultdn*8 own words, in his autobiography, 
we gather a distinct affirmation that the Minaret was com- 
menced under the auspices of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sdm, which fully bears out the suggestive reading of the 
name of Kutb-ud-di'n Stpahsalar (adverted to at page 23 
suprd)t as still legible upon the bands of the lower 
story. The Sultda’a expressions, at the same time, dis- 
pose of a \ery ingenious theory lately propounded by a 
Civil Engineer, that FCtdz himself actually huilt the two 
upper stones of the Minitj^ that he raised its height is 


^ "As tegaeda the age of the nnoos portions [of the Zotb hLn&r] as thej noir 
etand, the most nperfleul eiOTmuationmU show that the thiee lo^ei stones, 
irhilit they are ideatical in style and coostniction with the work of Altamsh, 
difsi completely m both porUcuIan from the two uppermost ones In the former, 
except the outer casifif, which is of sandstone (no marble bein^ used anywhere), 
the walla are of cut pamte , eo too are the central pillar and the steps, which 
lattes are not plain botel blocks, but m earned upon corbels projecting from the 
walls All the doorways and openings hare Hiudd honioutal arches , the soud- 
stone IS old and discoloured, and the omaoeaUtion dates from Altamsh and Sutb- 
ud dru'i time In the two upper stones all u changed, the walls, steps, and 
central pillar are of bnght red sandstone, whde marble being introduced into ibe 
outer face, the steps bare no corbels, the uchca hare true ronuoirs, and the or- 
namentation is identical with what we find preralent in the latter half of the 14th 
century \7e are thus warranted in assonuiig that these two stones were neuly 
dengned and bnDt by Pirdi Shhh in A s 1368 General Cunningham agrees as 
far as the fifth story is couoeracd, but thinks the fourth a onginal, as the inscnp- 
tion oTcr the doorway dates from the teiga of Altamsh. But this doorway is 
exactly similar to the one abore , it u built of similar stone, is of a similar shape, 
and, like it, has true Tonssoirs , it » dear, therefore, that the old tablet of Altamsh 
Md been auny^B ^}t aito the new work of Tlruz Bb&h "—Notes on tba 
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incontestable, but tbe tenor of bis words would certainly 

i(cta of endcnce as that quoted liyZiSi nd-diaEb&a of Xiob&ni in tliedrstuistaTico 
(Dehh Arch Journal, 18^2, p 29), and promincntlynoticcd bj Gen. Cunningham 
{Arch Report, p 32), that the edehrated geographer, Abfil FIda, had, some tune 
before bis death, in 732 a n , or neecaunly twenty years pnot to tie accession of 
Firdz, pat npon record that the Mtt.%nak of the J&m i Uasjtd at Dehli counted 
360 steps in its circular ascending staircase. Now, considering that the utmost 
limi t this monument is ever isown to hare reached under all subsequent additions 
13 379 steps, it would be impossible, under such conditions, to concede to Flrdz 
Shhh the construction of two complete stones, and rcry lofty stones, as they 
fall m the general proportion to the total height, eren if the rery moderate 
increase he cfaims to hare achiered did not otherwise determine the question 
In a similar spirit of eccentne onginolity and needless antagonism to General 
Cunningham, }Ir Campbell goes on to enunciate one of the most smgnlar pro* 
positions oxer put forward hy an archxologist, to the effect that “tbe citadel" of 
Eai Pubora’s fort, “when rebuilt by 'Ala*nd dsn, receixed tho name of <S«n" 
(p 214} , and again, “Eutb citadel . rebuilt by *Ala ud dm, A s 1304, and 
renamed by hinnSiri” (p 216) In his attempt to support this norel theory, 
the late Executire Engineer of Dehli entirely disregards tho important testi* 
mony of Ihn Batutah, that tho “ Dar ul SulUht Sm was a totally seponto and 
detathed town, situated at such a dutanco from Old Pehli as to necessitate the 
eonstmetion of tho walls otJaldn Fandh to bring them witbin a deftnsiTe circle, 
and that the t N^</fmterrened,iaaaiBdireetlme,betweenthctwolocalitie«“ 
(ui pp 146, 165) Mr Campbell e interpretation of the endenco of the Zafar 
!N &mab is equally imperfect What can be moro distinct than the details gireu 
at the time of tho publication of Messrs Cope and Lewu a plan, to which he refers 
for the refutation of Gen. Cumuugham’e position, than the statement (at p 24 of 
tho self same number of the Dehli Arcbxological Jonmol), that “ Sin was cir- 
cular, and surrounded on all sides by a wall (a similar wall surrounded Old 
Dehli), and from * that wall of Sin to that wall of Old Dehli . there 
are built walls on both sides, the space between which is called Jahin Fan&h " 
If anythmg were wanting to confute tho whole ratiocination, Mr Campbell s own 
nsgviswnts wrapUte tie ease hisn enly w be ebigeA mdrr 

the terms of his own reasoning to inrcnt an imaginary Sm in the suburbs of /its 
“New Dehli of the 15th century,” (extending from Indrapat to Khimhad on the 
banks of the Jnnma), and affirmed by him to haxe been called •' Siri by Shanf* 
ud-din , but fhe xery passage he cites with so much emphasis from a choice copy 
of the A in i*Akbari, is po«itiTdy and emphatically condemnatory of his own fallacy. 
What can po'sibly ho more defimte than the statement of AhCl Fazl, that 

,_Sj^ Li-o-Ly w A*l3 jLj jlVln ^UsL» 

“ Sultin 'Ala nd dm built anothtr aty (and) a new fort, which they call Sin" ? 
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not extend to a claim to two stones of the whole 

edifice ^ 


E Inscnption in Clurogh Dehli, dated A n 775 * 

^ ui' i^\ ^ 

JL aCU Jilll jjllaUl aU yiiJl jjI 
j»Lij A-i-a illl j'' ^ tX-iSisAji 

» 

S Inscnption of Tiruz Shah at Benares, from an unpresBion on paper 
taken by Gen A Cuntungham, dated a ir 779 =:ap 1375 

IntenpUon t» triffravtd on ena if tha atom roof hiama of the edfceon the 
uettam bank of the Hakartyd Sund 

J'i:-* «j-jh _J 

Jii«^ Ml «A*»J iioyS^ y ^ay>- y 

jdanSl ^IhLj A.JI b\y a11\ 


iXA ^tXJj ^^^j4J0k5 

—MS Futflliit*! Flr6z Sbfihi 

Isee thatSbsma i Sif&] ATif erroneooslf attnbates the Eutb MinAr to Altamsb 
—Elliot 8 llistonans in 353 • 

* Cblragh Dehh occupies s premweDt posittoa in the illnslratjto plau of the 
onwrom of Debli near ShSipir and Ehirb. The ebnno seems to hara heea 
onginallj erceUd in 775 a.b by Flrliz Sh&h, 'mlhui the cacelita of Jah^ panilu 
—Synd Ahmad, pp SC, and facsiniae, ho 2l,p 31 4u, Journal AsiaUoue, 1860, 
p 410 
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5;-i**l\ lS (J?*^^ J JLsr; J^, 

^ 4jt.4x^^ j ^.-1 

I liave selected tto above inscription, in preferenco to any 
further citations of Pirdz Shdh’s proper epigraphs, for several 
reasons— it is new and virtually unpublished,' it affords a 
fresh example of tho avowed Muslim policy of appropriat- 
ing Idol temples, for which Benares offered an unusually 
ample field. 

Tho inscription records, in curious concert with the mixed 
style of the various buildings referred to, that one Zi'd Ahmad, 
a true believer, by the aid end grace of God, "built or re- 
paired the mosque, with the dome over the vestibule, or outer 
entrance porch, tho reception chamber, * the steps of tho reser- 
voir or tank, and the encircling wall of tho shrino of Syud 
Fakhr-ud-din, the descendant of *Ali, in a.h. 777/' Most of 
these edifices had been elaborately traced and described by 
Messrs. Home and Sherring prior to the discoveiy of the 
inscription. Tho following passages from their joint article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1865), p. 1, 
will put the reader in possession of a general view of the 
locality and the more material constructive details of the 


1 I eslutiited General Cunningham’s paper impressions, with some brief re- 
inuVs, at a meeting of the Eojal AsiaUe Socielj, on the 4th of Jnly, 1S70. 

> Syud Ahmad informs me that the technical meaning attaching to 
in Zn<£ia, u a enmll chamber suboiduiata to the Basque, m ^b\ch the semtoi of 
the Bbnne lires, and in which pilgnma and others occasionally find a refuge. 
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bmldinga Tlio inscription itself w cut upon one of the stone 
beams of the flat roofed structure upon tho western bank of 
the reservoir, which is thus noticed — 

“Ascending the terrace, you come to tho building itself The 
beams and slabs constituting the roof are in some cases 9 feet in 
length, and tho roof is supported by three rows of immensely 4hick 
stone columns, the capitals of which ore in the form of a cross 
The comice decorating tho walls is not of modern narrowness, hut 
IS 12 inches deep, and is ornamented with carvings of various ele 
gant devices The outer wall on tho western side is strengthened 
by a huge buttress of stone 14 feet wide and 15 feet high ” 

“To the south of the tank is a ghaut, the stones of which are 
scattered about lu great disorder, so that, looking at it from a dis 
tance, it has the appearance of an utter mio And such it really 
IS Bat it IS nevertheless a comparatively modem structure, for the 
stones of which it is composed, judging from the elaborate and 
finished carvings on many of them, have been contnbutiona from 
fallen edifices m tho neighbourhood 
“At the south west comer of the tank . overhanging the 
Hund, IS a hnge breastwork of stone, on the top of which is a spa- 
cious court-yard and a lluhammadan Dargah, or place of prayer 
“ To the east of the Dargah is a small mos(jue, 37 feet long by 
19} feet broad, open to the east, and supported by three rows of 
pillars, five in each row The pillars in the second row have deep 
scroll carvings oil their sides with ornamental comers, consisting of 
Lotus seed pods one on another ” 

“ Some parts of this bnildmg are certainly onginal, and 
there can he no doubt of the antiquity of the pillars which belonged 
to some Buddhist [Hinduj cloister, or of the fact of the modem 
character of the inclosing wall 

"A few ste^s ofP is an inclosnre in the form of an irregular 
parallelogram a wall being on either side and two small Buddhist 
[Hindu] buildings at its extremities That situated at the northern 
extremity is in some respects bke the masque just described Its 
ca^ngs, however, ate not all the same, and its ornamental band la 
0 a very ancient type There is a small building used as a Banza 
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attached to its north Test angle and snstamed by ancient pillars 
and modem walls The building is snrmounted by a low cupola of 
pnmitive construction It is not unlitely that ongmally there were 
cloisters on tlus banl. of the £imd, and that the three small buildings 
just desenbed were all at one time connected together ’ 

If we could dotennino with any certainty when the Indo- 
Arabian Saint entitled Fakr ud dm *Akin flourished,* wo 
could, perhaps, better estimate and more defimtcly check the 
extent of the ongmal or secondary work performed by tbo 
pious Muhammadan of Benares of the second half of the 
seventh century of the Hijrah 


mirz sH.m’s tubljc tores 

Firuz Shih’s too modest enumeration of his own good 
works, as recorded in his autobiography,® is reproduced vi 

1 Sjnd Abmad spealM of a FaVbr ud*d n Siihl) mbs Doticc of Cbiragh Sebli, 
bat he girca no intimstion of tbc epoch at vhich be fioorubed (p 33) Journal 
Asiatiqne 1S60 p 410 

Nii&m ud dfn Abmad tcUs us that ibe tert of this bnef cbromcle, enhtied 
'ras cngiuTed on the octagonal dome of the Jbmi 

ilosque at Ficdz&b4d 

j} j jjLj Lj j J j 

C-lU jjjI J— ^ jjT 

See also Bn^ 8 Ferubtah i 46*’ Sjnd Ahmad s Work p 34 nader a <»■ **»* 
^ - ^1^- j and J H.A S it "VS 446 

The Futiib&t i Firflz Shibi opens inth the following words couched m the 
first person singular — 

1- S5 abi (jIm ^J} jib^ j*!— 1^**^*“^ 

19 
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tbo motives which led his patron to commence somo of his 
exceptional undertakings Nizam-ud-din Ahmad’s totals, on 
the other hand, though not so obviously exaggerated as 
Ferishtah’s, are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of 
even hundreds they display. 

Tomb of Sult&n '^U4-nil dm I repaired tlin, and furmsbed it ^vitb ‘andal- 
wood doors I repaired the wall of the dMarlAdtiah, and the west wall of the 
mosque, which is witbm the eoDege, and I also made good the tcssclatcd pave- 
ment (Jiirth i la'sf lb) 

Tomb of Sn]t4n Kntb-nd-din end the (other) sons of Su!t4n ’A14-ud din, vaz , 
Khizr KhSm, Sb4di KL&n, Farid Eh&n, Snltin Sbah4h-nd-din, SiVandar Khhn, 
Mnhammid Eh&n, ’T7sro4n Khin, end bis graadiODS, and the sons of hu grand- 
sons The tombs of these I tepawed and renovated. 

I also repaired tbo doors of the dorot, and the lattice work of tbs tomb of 
Shaikb-nl Isl4ia N«'im nl hakk wa-nd-din, whith were made of ssndd-wood 
I hong up tbe golden chandeliers wub chains of gold ui tbe four recedes of tbo 
dome , and 1 built a QceUog room, for before this there was none 
Tomb of llalik T6j nl Muik E&furi, the great ir<? ir of Suit m 'AU ud dm 
Ha was a most wue and mtelligcnt tnuustcr, and acquired man^ countries, on 
which tbe borsos of former sorcrtigns bad never placed tbeir hoofs, and caused 
the ^hiitla of Snlt^n ’ kl4 nd din to be repcticd there lie bad 52,000 horsemen 
Bis grave had been levelled with tbo ground, and bis tomb laid low I caused 
his tomb to be entirely renewed, for be was a devoted and faithful subject 
Tbe iV/rn-f or ‘ house of rest ' This is the bed and resting place of 
great men I had new sandal-wood doors made fur it, and over tbo tombs of 
these distingnisbcd men I had curtains and bangings euqiended 
The expense of repairing and renewing thc«c tombs and colleges was provided 
from tlieir ancient endowments 

/n^aii-jjrfnaA This faimdaticm of the l*te Solthn 'Mubaramad Sh4b, my kind 
patron, by who»e bounty I was reared and educated, I restored 
All the fortifications which had been built by former Sovereigns at Dehli I 
repaired 

I was enabled by God s help to bmld a JUnt ih thi/d, or ‘hospital,’ for the 
benefit of every one, of high or low degree, who xras suddenly attacked by illness 
and overcome by suffering rhysjcians attend there to ascertain the disease, to 
attend to the ‘cure, to regulate tbe diet, and to administer medicine The cost of 
*lhe medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments All sick persons, 
residents and travellers gentle and simple, bond and free, resort thither , their 

maladies are treated, and under Gods blessing, they are cured” FutUh4t i 

Firdz 8h4hi, translated in. Elliot sHistocuins, ui 382 
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Among tlie many -worliS of direct ntility or more enduring 
fame, there are three of Firuz Shih’s exploits which claim 
especial notice in this place — two of tfiem as intimately 
associated with the history of the capital, and the third as 
havmg given an impetus to the development of the resources 
of the land which we participate m to this day The first 
of these operations was the removal of the Court to the new 
city of Firuz&bad, whose outlme may be roughly traced on 
the illustrative plan as extending from Indrapat (“Indiput 
Fort”) along the Jumna by Firuz Shah’s Ldt (" Feroze Shaw 
Pul Lath”), up to the Kdshk Shikar (“ Shah Fukeer Lath”), 
covenng a distance of more than six miles, and embracing 
the lands of eighteen separate townships ^ The second en> 
terpnse, which possesses considerable antiquarian interest, 
was the removal of the two Monoliths or Lata of Asoka 
from their normal sites near Khizr^b^d and Meerut respec* 
tively, and their erection, the one in the Kushh of Firdz- 
^bid and the other in the Klisbk>i Shikdr.^ Eoth these 
monuments are inscribed with letters of tho earliest-known 
archaic Pali* characters, crabodjing the Edicts of King 
Asoka, the ardent propagator of Buddhism, promulgated 
by him in the 27th year of his reign (about 230 n.c ). The 
Khizrabdd pillar also hears on its surface a later inscription 
of Tisala-deva, Ytgiaha Raja, dated in Samvat 1220 (AP. 
1164).3 On the arrival of these columns at Dehli, Indian 

* Sharaa i-Sii&j 'Afif, Flliol’i JIistomiK, iti. 303 

’ rnnsep 8 Essays, 1 324, JoniwUArch Soc Dehli (1849), p 29 

* CoIcbrooVo. Asnt c Rcscarcbes, Tiu 130, Jours As Boc Bengal, 18S4, p 

. Tnnsep g Easnys, i 325 There u an cngraTing of Fjriia ShSV* Koja*, 
■with the Column standing lo the Centre, copied from a drawing made in 179^ 
puUulied m the screnth Tolotne of the Asiatic Researches, p 1 80 See also toL 
l p 379 

The golden pilJar is a single ihnft of pile pinVish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches 
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Pandits were rammoned from far and near to decipher and 
explain the ancient writings on their surfaces, but they, one 
and all, failed to detect any trace of the symbols of their 
own eVery-day writing in the prototype of sixteen centuries 
anterior use,^ and it remained for that most prominent of 
our Indian archax>log;ists, James Prinsep, to rescue from 
oblivion the sacred alphabet of the Buddhists, to interpret 
the tenor of their then germinating professions of faith, and 
to reconstruct the progressive olpbahets of India, whose 
modem derivatives ore fovmd to spread in so many varied 
forms over tho entire continent of India, and to have pene- 
trated into proximate lands, where tho modem representa- 
tives of learning would assuredly deny their exotic origm. 

Though tho untutored eye may at first foil to recognize 
these idontitics, amid the conflicting agencies of crudities 
of vernacular definition, complications demanded by alien 
speech, and divergencies incident to materials and methods 
of writing, there can be no possible doubt but that, whether 
chiselled on stone, graven on metal, impressed upon clay, 
written with ink on primitive birch bark on more refined 
paper, or, as a final test, pierced with the iron style on 

m length, of which the upper portton. 35 feet in length, has received a very high 
polish, whTIc the remainder ts left qmte rongh. Its npper diameter u 25 3 inches, 
and its lower diameter SS 8 inches ” 

The second of Asoha's Uchk piUan is now lying m five pieces near Hindi! 
Rao's home, on the top of the hiU to the K W of Sh&hjah&ntlb&d. Tho whole 
length of these piece* wns 32 J feet — tapper diameter, 29 J inches, lower diameter 
33 i4 —Gen Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1862, pp 17, 19 

A somewhat similar UoBohth was erected hy FinSz in the Fort of Ilissir — 
Joiun. As. Soe. Rengal, 1838, p 429 

• It IS easy to understand the dilBcnlty these nnimaginative interpreters my 
have felt with the old Lit alphabet , but they must have been more than ordi- 
natily obtuse or intentionally reticent if they fiuled to read the inscnptioaofVisala 
Devs, the characters of which are bat little lemovcd from the more recent vanetiea 
then current m tho bod. 
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Poutliem palm leaves, the entire range of existing characters 
now in use from Smd to Annam, however eecmmglj dis- 
cordant, must all confess to the common parentage of some 
given form of the alphabet of tho Pre Aryan indigcdcs, the 
earhest extant example of which, in its lapidar} or rock 
inscription form, dates at the very lowest estimate in 250 b c ^ 
The most important feat of Finn Sh iVs reign was, how- 
ever, the construction of a double system of canals to supply 
his new city of Hiss&r Firuzah, the head waters of which 
were drawn both from the Jumna and Sutlege , the former 
branch, but little modided, still supplies our British subjects 
in the nineteenth century olong the full 200 miles of its 
ancient banks The Sutlege section, which is stated to have 
jomed tho main line at Kam&l, can still be indicated from 
Ildpar to Sirhind* The old line of the Jumna branch was 
carefully traced by Col Colvin in 1833,® and mnj be fol- 
lowed on the modem .maps from Bfidsh&h Mahal at the 
d4bouchement of tho river from the outer range of the Hima- 
laja, hy Chichioli and Bunah to Kamal,^ through the cut- 

J JEAS i,NS,p 466 

2 ‘LmeofleTclsbetweeatbeJunmaandSaUageEiTers — Lieat Baler, Jour 
As Soc Bengal, 1840 p 688 • 

^ Jour As Soc Bengal, 1833 p 105 

«— C-J AjlfcJ U_ jT u— 1 j\ 

j [var t_T j\ ^ 

UAH Jkiul J\ jjjI 

xjJ jjJ jliJLA SJjfi 

— Sbautt I 8ir6j AfIfllS 

■We hare a conous antaquanan dgenment connected witi tbe history of Firuz 
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ting beloTV TTnclia Samdna, into the eastern branch of the 
Ohitang nver/ near Sufidtin, imd thence through the old 
bed of the Ghitang to Hdnsi and Hiss&r The introduction 
of the “water of this canal into the city of Dehli, which is 
noted (partly in pencil) on the plan ef Col ITackenzie as 
the “ancient canal of Piroz Sh&h,” dates in reahty only from 
the tune of ’All ITurdan Xhan, early in the 17th century 


Sh&li B canals in the form of on official Sanad or grant of the Smperor Akbar, 
dated an 978 the opening of -which specifies “the Chitang haddi hyrrhich 
Ffrdz Sh&h £&dshfih 210 years ago hronght srater tixim the ndhs and drains 
la the ncimty of SS.dhaiirah, at the foot of the bills to Hansi and Hissfir —Col 
Yule, Joor Ab Soc Hecgal, 1846 p 2U Col Tnle adds tn a note, ‘ Sfidhanrah 
IS a town in the AmhUoh distnet, about twenty mdes west of the Jnmna The 
rirer flowing past Sddbanrah u the Matkanda, hnt the sonrees of the Chitang ore 
only seren or eight miles distant 

Of Fitlis 6 other great work fw the supply of water for the en-raeia of Dehli, 
we hare only casnal nection by Timfir, who, m spcaliog of the capture of the 
Fort of Xo 1 , desenhes it as sUnated between the two rivers 7amna and Iluidun, 
the latter of which, u stated to he a Urge canal constructed by Ftrdr Shkh, taken 
from the Kalanadi, and connected with the Jamiia opposite FinJzfibhd 

See also Col Colnns botice, Josr As Soc Bengal, u p 111 

* The ChiLing was one of the sacred nrers of the Brahmans embalmed in 
‘ hlanu,' as ‘ between the two dinne nrers Sarattcalt and Drithai caU (Chitang) 
lies the tract of land which the sages hare named Bra/ tudiarta itcinise tC was 
frequented by gods (» 17) ‘ Surukshslra (modem DehU) JUatsya (on the 

Jumna), Ta eJdla {Kanyakubja Esnauj), and Surasena (Mathurfi), form the 
region called Brahmarshi, distiugmsbed from Brahmfiraita (u 19) Sec also 
Pr J Muir, J It A S u , b S , pp 12, 18, Wilson, hlcgha Data, pp 856 7~S 
The improved texts and translations of Tlmh^s memoirs, now available, enable 
ns to fix with precision the site of the ancient city of Sarsuti which proves to be 
identical with that of the modem town of Susah, lat 29® 31 , long 75® 6 We 
can readily follow Timilr’s march Dpvraida from BhatnU to Sirsah, towards 
Fathfihfid, Agrowah, and onwards to Fir&z Shhhs canal works about Sufiddn 
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COINS BEARING THE CONJOINED NAMES OF FIRUZ 
SHA'H AND HIS SON FATH KHA'N. 

Firuz Shah, ill-fitted as he was in many respects to fill an 
Oriental throne, was ever ready to avail himself of the aid 
of stronger and more detenmned minds ; hence his placid 
abandonment of all virtual authority to those singularly effi- 
cient Hindu administrator, Hh&n-i- Jah&n, father and son, of 
that designation, who for d7 years guided the destinies of the 
narrowed dominions of the sovereignty of Dehli, while the 
Sult4u employed himself in the exercise of his tosto for build- 
ing, tho laying out of garden**, and improving his privoto 
estate.^ Some such feeling of the need of political support 


> I hare prevKuul/ adrsrted to the innate resonreet of India The follomn^ 
incident u highlj ilIoatritiTe, a$ shomDS the accumnlationt it -was possible 
to get together donng tbe lifetime of a angle prosperous ilave — “The 
great vealtb of 'Im&d ud'dia has already been spohen of, it amounted to 


iron. The author was told that on one oceaaion bags were required for con- 
tauung the com, and 2,SOO laniahs nere expended in the purchase of tbe material, 
the cost of each bag being four jltali . . , When tbe accounts were brought 

before 'Imid ul Jlult, be objected to tbia eittSTagant outlay for bags, and 
directed that pits should be dug in tile ground and the money placed tbereui . . 
There srere many nch Ihdaa and malUti lA the time of Firdz Sh&h, hut no Uto 
of them possessed the wealth of thw one noble It is said that be amassed 
thirteen iron (fl{ tankahi) [130,000,000 »£13, 000, 000], but was arid in the 
acquisition of more He held the flef of Il&pr(, and looked Tery Tigilantly after 
• It The eletks of the Exchequer {Jitedn-i tcesdnt) were afraid of him, and 
they refrained from calling him to accovot, so that in the course of years a largo 
balaaco was duo by him. Thu fact hccimo known to tho Sullin. . . . When 


ImSd ul.Molk heard about tbe laquiiy, he drew up a statement of his wealth, 
wWb bo biBucU presented to the Bolt&n, who*read it without making any 
oWrrsUon, snd returned it. . . . .One day ’Imid-nl-Mnlk brought a tror 
(off<,nXaAsmo,ooo,OQQ = ci,Q<w,(jo(»]teCwat,aiidwbealboBultfin cned out, 
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may hayo led liim to invest his son, Path Khan, Tvith tho 
insignia of royalty so early as A.n. 760,* and to adopt tho 
Tmusual expedient of placing his name, in conjunction vrith 
his own, on tho public currency. Extant money also seems 
to show that a parallel issue of a binominal coinage took place 
after Path Khdn’s death, in favour of another son, Zafar, 
whose own son, AbiSbakr, eventually succeeded to the tnasnad 
on tho death of Ghids-ud-din Tughlak, the son of Path Khdn, 
in A.H. 791. Iiater in his reign, when Muhammad bin Piruz 
was formally associated in tho government, "a similar numis- 
matic manifestation of Yico-rogency was made 

Path Khan was so effectively recognized as tho heir-appa- 
rent, that we find the Egyptian IGialif Fath A1 M'utand 
biUah* forwarding him a special robo of honour on tho occa- 
sion of Piruz Shih’s investiture j’ and the coins themselves, 
though undated, hoar record of this Pontiff’s namo and that 
of his successor, Ahii Abdallah.* 

islhist* repli«d ttutU vasa small contribuhoa («AL» *al«/aA) 
for the ase of the serraaU of the Court Elbot s Uistonans, toL hi p 372 

* Bnggs'# Fensitah, i. 451 

* The sixth of his line Date of inau^uratioa, A n 753 Seep ZS^enfe 

* The third chapter of the fourth booh of Shams i Suftj Mfifs Tirlli UFiniz 

Sb&hi contains a detailed account of the amral at Dehb of the emissaries of the 
Khalif, bearers 

of a KhtCai for Firdz Sh&h. The narrahre enten into the ceremonj of the 
reception of this robe of honour, and cnlai^ges upon the high compliment paid to 
the reigning Snlt&n in the Tolnotary act of tho Khalif, os contrasted irith the 
solicitation ivhich had secured a similar concession for Jlnhanunad hin Tughlat 
Tho title bestowed upon the Snlt&n on this occasion, and which he himself repeats 
with pnde in his own autobiography, was j , . FinJz does net use 

this title on his coins, but, as has been seen, tdopU the more imposing wamor 
title of the early days of hlahmiSd of Ghazni • * ■ “Sword 

of the Commander of the Faithful '* The Sh&hz&dah Fath Khia and the Fair 
Eh&n Jahtin were inrested with Sh\VaU at the same time 

* No 7 Accession, ajl 763 
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Fath Khdn died :n 776 a.h , and Tras buned in state by 
bis father, 'n'ho, with pious care, erected near his toidb, known 
as the Kadam Sharif, a dqiendent Mosqn© and a ilfnd> asah , 
and bkewise excavated a reservoir, which exists to this day ^ 

Coins of Fires Shdh and Fath Ehin 

No 240 Gold Weight, 168 grs Unique 

• ij y 

j 

The letters of the legends of these coins nro very imperfectly 
formed, and the words arc arranged with but scant regard to legible 
sequence, while the Arabic invocation is altogether wild in its tenor 

No 241 Silver and Copper Weight, 136 grs 
Oherse—iit^ j 4X1? 4Jl jJ;*- aU> 

j*USl |_jS 

No 242 Silver and Copper Weight, 138 grs Bare 
Oii^rwasinNo 241 

‘ Heverse^i^h^ tHJjiss. 4Jl ^ y\ j*USl 

No 24S SAver and Copper Weight, 52 grs 
Smaller come of wmilar types 

» SyudAhmad p 37, Jour Aswlique, 1860 p 411 




FIRLZ SIIAK 


209 


2fo i244 Silver and Copper 'Weight, 139 grs Variety of Xo 2-11 
Oh[erse—i^\ jjjs JXj- JSi? * sli 
lifTerttns'So 242 


con?s beahiitg the joint xahes oe rmirz 

AND HIS SOV 2\FVR 

The special corns of Firuz Shdb, incorporating the name 
of his second son Zafnr, require but brief notice after tho 
combinations alreadj brought under renow in the parallel 
instance of the binominal corns of Fath Fbun It will be 
seen that they constitute a very complete senes m tbo vnnous 
metals, and, though usually undated, they ioa\ bo taken, in 
their matcnal form, to represent a fairly 5u«taiDcd and con 
tmuous issue TTnliko tho pieces of the elder brother, which, 
iti their crude legends, show signs of provincial treatment, 
the corns of Zafar coincide closely m their general aspect 
with the ordinary money of the reigning monarch, and m so 
far fully bear out tho declaration on their surfaces of a Dehli 
mmtage There is ono point in regard to the specimens quoted 
below which seems to call for esplanation, which is tho appear 
anco of tho date of 791 ah on Ko 247, a penod when Zafar 
must obviously have been in his grave , hut we have already 
had expenence of the unreserve with which the Ifehfi mmt 
masters latterly put forth posthumous corns, under the pos- 
sibly double aim of utilizing the already executed dies of the 
obverse, supplemented by a confessedly responsible date of 
issue on the newly sunk die of tho reverse, as well as in the 
not unreasonable desire to peipetuato a specific comage that 
had already achieved good credit with the pubhc at large 
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No 245 Gold freight, 168 4 gre Unniue Col Quthne 



ITo 24e savor (?) ■WeigW HOgrs NowVonety 
Mr E C Baylej 

ow-Jij » , ^\yji ^ 

*aJ| 


No 247 (pi iv fig lie) Bfivcr aofi Copper "Weight, 136 gra 
A u 791 

Olvene-jAO ^lkL> ^Li 

No 248 (pi 17 fig 124) Silver and Copper "Weiglit, 78 grfl 
2fLs> 


i-Ul Owij ,1 
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l«o 2-19 Copper Vctgbt, 78 grs 

. . -U i 

i_U\ 4\-S •i\ 


Tandy 
juJis aLi 

^lyu! 


^T^TE^”^■ FIRST Kino (a ir 790-791 , a d 1388-1388) 

Ghi&s ud dm Tughlak Shah U, the boh of Fath Khiln, 
was fonixallj appointed successor to tho throne, and invested 
with tho direct administtation of tho State, on tho defeat of 
N&sir ud dm Muhammad bin Firuz, in a ii 789 Immo- 
diatel}* on Firuz’s death, on tho 18lh Kamazdo, 790 a n , ho 
assumed tho full insignia of royalty His earliest efforts 
were directed towards tho capture of tho late associate king, 
the Shalrculah Muhammad, but his generals wore unsuccess- 
ful in their pursuit, and after somo njanmuvenng in the hiHs 
of Sirmur, tho Pnneo made good his retreat to the strong 
Fort of !^agarkot, where he was permitted to remam undis- 
turbed 

In the mean time Tughlak SU&h had been surrendering 
himself to unbndled dissipation in his capital leavmg tho 
management of the kingdom to the chance offices of tho 
ministers by whom he was surrounded Eventually a party, 
headed by tho Kaib Yazir, ^iiln Chand, put forward Abu- 
bakr Shah tho son of Zafar Khan, as a claimant for the 
throne , and Tughlak Shdb, in attempting to escape from his 
palace towards the Jumna, was overtaken and killed on tho 
21sfr of Safar, a ji 791 
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No 250 (pi IT fig 126) Silmand Copper ‘Weight, 136 grs 
An 790 

jli jJ— *-7 

rijy-. 


A._jL_-Af t 

Ail! 

vV A-.-. alU. 


No 251 Silver and Copper (the silver predominates) 
Weight, 164 grs New variety ah 790 





No 252 Silver and Copper Weight, 80 grs 
Oher$e—‘iiiri iLi. jiO 

Severse — tiJois- <d!! Ouc y! 


No 253 Silver and Copper (excess of copper) Weight, 50 grs 
Ncwvanety ah 790 


aU! u! 




vV 


s--UJu 


No 254 Copper Weight, 68 grains 
OStcrip— 

Jhrfric— j! j 
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Twenty-second King (a.h. 791-792 ; a.d. 1388-1389). 

Kukri Chand kaTing raised Abubakr ‘bin Zafar Khaa to tbe 
throne, naturally constituted himself prime minister, but this 
dignity scarcely satisfied his ambition, and he shortly pro- 
ceeded to intrigae, with a "view to supplant his own nominee ; 
but the nobles, who were staunch 1» Abubakr, getting in- 
formation of hia designs, took the initiative, and put him to 
death, with many of those upon whose support ho had relied. 
The new king’s power now became consolidated in the capital ; 
but the murder of Sultin Shdh, tbe governor of Samina, 
encouraged Huhammad Sbdh to issue from his strong- 
hold of Kagarkdt, and eventually to advance in force upon 
Dehli.’ In the irregular engagements which took place at 
IFirdzdbdd, Muhammad Sb&h was unsuccessful, and retired 
into the Do&b ; but being reinforced, he again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, with a siinilar result ; a third time he 
tried his fortune, at Paniput (his troops being commanded by 
his son), with an equal want of success. The SultSn, how- 
ever, was unable to follow up his victories in an, effectual 
manner, as it was unsafe to quit the capital which contained 
so many doubtful adherents ; indeed, on the occasion of his 
absence in Jumada’l owwal, 792 a.h., Muhammad absolutely 
made his way into the jcVty, irom which, however, he was 
speedily ejected. Shortly after this, lel&m Khan, one of the 
most prominent of the old Firuz Shahi adherents, quarrelled 
with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join him at Dehli. 
The Sultfin’s case now became hopeless, and on thp 19th 
Eamaz^n, 792 a.h., Muhammad was formally installed as 
supreme monarch at Firuzdbdd, and Abubakr, after some 
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ineffectual fighting, in Sluhamm, 703 A ir , surrendered at 
discretion, and died in prison at '!Mecrut. 

Ko 255 (pi IT fig 129) Silrcr and Copper "NVcight, 134 grs 
A n 7PJ, 792, 793 

A_Ul »Li ^ 

No 25G Silver and Copper TTcight, 47 grs Small com 
Obrerso and rcTcr«e legends similar to No 255 

No 257 Copper height, 114 grs an 702 
OJeww— la a square area, ili JjyS 

2Iargin~- 

Jtnerii— f v— 

No 258 Copper "Weight, 155 grs. Imperfect 
Oherte— la a circular area, all _Jjy\ 

jHargtn—" * ♦ * 

N^iaraaasNo 257 

No 259 Copper Weight, 140 ges. New xatiety ah 792 

,j— j . 

>A 

v«ir 
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No 260 Copper "Vreight, 58 grs 
Ohurse— ^UsLi ^ «Li 

Heverte — 4II) Ae^Ls^l 

POSTHUMOUS COIN OF ABUBAKR 
One specimen of the corns of the identical type No 260 is dated in 
clearly formed figures 813 a n (My cabinet ) 


Twtnit-third lII^c (a H 792, ad 1389) 

The Sh&bzadah Muhammad KhSa, son of Firuz, defeated 
the arrogant Faslr Khan-i-Jah&o, in Il'ip'b, a k 789, and 
m the month of SbahSn be rras associated Tvitb bis father in 
the goremmont of the kingdom, which the fading strength 
of the SultSn did not permit him efficientl} to control * Tho 

* This appointment was attended with many of the forms and ceremonies of 
re^al inau^ratiotL The J^hutbah was read, in the names of the two kings 

A a s* ^ Jib 

Thrildt 1 Mubhrak Shhhi MS (0^,^ 

Shams 1 Sir&j Aftf makes alstf an uudental reference to this contemporary 
nominatioiu Booki esp 18 *‘On tb^natut uud m if« Ibuiiab Ithadbecn 
a rule among the Sultins of Delili (hit the name of the reigning monarch only 
■was mcnlioncd in the prayers of Sabbaths and festiiab, and no reference was 
made to former Suites When Solt&n Flrdz came to the throne, they were 
about to follow the same rale and to mention his name only m tho khutlak, 
hut he duapproTcd of the omission of former lings, and ordered that a Ihutlah 
should he said first in the names of those Lings, and then one lu which his dwn 
name should he mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the Saltfias in the 
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Prmce was, however, unable to maintain his posihou m the 
capital, and had to retire to the hills of Sirmtlr, where he 
was able to hold his own against the armies of his regnant 
nephew, TughlaL Jihah II After the accession of Abnbahr, 
he obtained possession of Sam&na, and being reinforced from 
other quarters, he considered himself sufficiently strong to 
assume anew the ensigns of royalty (6th Eabi’ul dLhir, 
791 ah), and further to attack Abubakr at Firuzabdd m 
Jumada’I awwal, 791 a h In this attempt ho failed, but, 
undeterred, he recruited his forces, and again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, m Sbabdn of the same jcar, with a 
similar want of success A third time, with a hke result, 
the troops of Muhammad, under his son Humdydn, met the 
Sultdn’s army near Paniput (m Muharram, 792 a h ) Still 
trusting to the turns of fortune, Muhammad absolutely 
entered the metropolis during the momentary absence of 
Abfibakr, but was not in sufficient force to profit by his 
advantage His eventual elevation to the throne was due 
to the defection of Islam Khdn, one of the influential leaders 
of the anomalous institution of the ‘'Slaves of Piruz Shdh," 
who quarrelled with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join 
him, and on the 19th Ramazan, 792 a h , the son of Piruz 
once agam entered Dehh as its Sultdn 


i’f -I Snltin 

SluMb nd dm Mahammad Im Sim, 2 Shaau ud <Ln Altamab, 3. Nism ud 
djn Mahmfid 4 GMi.addSnB.lbm, 6 Jalil nd dm Flrfz. 6 'Aliad-dfn 
fLn,? '' ’ Kutbad-d.nJI«bi»k.8 GhiisuddiaTugblakSbih. 

o r 10 P„fl.Shib T^ona:.., were selected to b6 

w«e ‘I*® «<i ‘He these names 

Tb« last nsZ, ."I f 292. and JJSS 

-icr tr;; 2:? ^ 

‘He monnmenu nt D:bl. .n * “^“*""2 
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In 794 A H., Haramg, thoRdja of Et&walij and other Hindu 
Zamindars, revolted, but were defeated by the army of Isldm 
Khan, and the Sultdn himself proceeded to Et5,wah and de- 
molished the Fort , from thence he went on to Kanauj and 
Dalamau, and commenced the foundations of a new city at 
Jalesur,^ to which he gave the designation of Muhammadabad 
Suspicions having been fomented as to the fidelity of Isldm 
Khan, he was finally condemned to death, on the false testi 
mony of his own nephew, Jajtin, an unconverted Hindu, and 
Khwajah Jahan was appointed Vazir m his stead 
In 795 A H , the Sultan defeated Bahadur Hahir, who had 
been hold enough to ravage the country up to the gates of 
Dehli, but on hia return to his new capital, he died of a 
fever in Rabi’ul akhir, a h 798 

Cocrg OP HaiLuorAi) bik FiniSz as Joist Kwo 
K o 261 (pi IV fig 185) Impure Silver "Weight, 167 grs 
All 790 

( Centre, aU! yl 
Jteversf j 

tltaigm, VV ii>,.a=cr* AuW 

Ko 2G2 Copper Weight, 67 grs Unique hly cabinet 
.Bfrrritf— cjUJ-j sl-i 

The specimen of o 205, dated 790 a n , must also bo accepted as 
hanng formed an example of the Kegency currency 

1 >j 2 im ud din Ahmad and Fenihtah has but lbs 

Thiihh 1 llubiralc^htdit has -_.-w 
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ITtJimniAB BiK FiKt&’s ottv Coisb , 

No 263 Gold “Weiglit, 170 grs Yeiy rare Col Gcthne 





A. .-.jI-v. CUjIsw 


No 264 (pi 17 fig 134) Silrer TTeiglit, 173 grs 
(ilarsden, Nos Bccm , Dccxni , F 3J ) 

A second "Weiglit, 171 5 grs Mr E C Bayley ah 793 
Ghvtrtt — i^Ual-j AL aVi jk^LsAl ijllaLJl 

Reverse — V^T 

No 265 Sdrer and Copper "Weight, 140 grs 
A n 790, 793, 794 

.1 U . 



s\— A 
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2^0 267 Copper. TVeigM, 68 6 grams Small corns. 
• AH 793, 794, 795. 


tLSaA!\ ,b 


VK 


al_i iSa.s 7 


No 268. Copper. T7eight, 80 gr« exact wejgbt 

, ,XoJ 


No. 269 Copper Weight, 62 grs 
05cfr«— i\JL jyj^i jli <:^a^ 
Retme— Juc^l 


POSTflmiOtrS coins of MOHAMilAD BIN FIRUZ 

No 270 Silver Weight, 174 grs ah 817,^1?* 
(B M and n»y cabmet ) 


LTV U5^ 



4X4.S^ 


ll. * 

A\A 

1 


1 Marsden detected these exceptional dates on his own coins He says, “Tet 
a difficulty, that I am quite nitahic to explain, presents itself on some of these 
specimens, where we perccixe, in characters mde indeed, but sufficiently disUnct 
the numeral figures Atv 817 on one, and .{a (8)18 on a second” (p 642} 
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No 271 Copper Similar to No 267 A.n 801, 804 
These later specimens vary m the Bubstitutioa of jjUaLi m the place 
of cili=J-a 

There are ho extant inscriptions hearing the name of 
JIuhammad hin Fimz , hat the erection of his father’s tomb 
on the margin of the Hauz i Khas, which is ordinarily attri- 
buted to hia filial devotion, is associated with a record of 
the father’s name, on the inner semicircle of the archway, 
whfle the outer band or soperimposed arch displays the titles 
and designation of Sikandar bm Buhlol Lodt, who seems, 
in the spirit of Firtiz himself, to have repaired the ongmal 
edifice, with many other roonmnents of Behli, in 913 ah 
B oth these inscnptions are stuccoed m Indian Chunam, or 
fine lime plaster, in alto relievo, and, as might have been ex> 
pected, have suffered considerably from tho combined effects 
of time and climate The following words may, however, 
still be traced in the primary legend — 

‘ * 5“!/ j(Li * 

In immediate proximity to this tomb are Muhammad Sbdh’s 
own grave and that of bis son Sikandar Shdh 

* Syud Ahmad, facamile, No 23, pp 32 41, 61 , Joamal AnsiiiiTie (1860), 
p 4lo TtmiSr mentions this temh vn Lis memous, and cipissses his admiiation 
of the reserroiT, irhich he descnhee as a bow shot square — Pebs de la Croiz, cap 
HI Elliots Historians, lu. pp 441, 601 The nte of thu tank is not marked 
on thft V, •EMjpasfWijhm^TCTiirtX'i *ctJ n i-tntJart- 

disrepair to that which Ficdz speaks of (p 290) when the first English gurrey 
was made The adjoining Tillage stni goes by the same of Hanz i Khks — 
Jour As Sue Bengal, 1870, p 81 
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TwEvn FOURTH King (a h 795 , a i> 1392 ) 

Hinn^yun, the son of Ifasu* ud dm Muhammad, assumed, 
on his accession, the designation of Sihandar Shah The 
historical record of the rule of this Sovereign is confined to 
the announcement, that he attamed regal honours, and en 
joyed them for the brief space of forty five days ^ 

No 272 ^ Silver and Copper mixed TTcight, 142 grs ah 795 
Ohterte — jLi ati 

Recerte — all\ A-i 

No 278 Copper "Weight, 184 grs ah 79S 

( Centra, al^ j<.v..C» 

03i?ra^ I 

No 274 (pL ir fig 142) Copper Weight 67 grs ah 79S 
05«r8e— 

Reverse— 

No 275 Copper Weight, 30 grs (exact weight) 



' From the 17th of Eabi nl awwal whea hu father died or more exactly 
from the 19th when he ascended the throne to the dth of Jnm&dal awwal 
795 — Tahakht i ALbari 118 
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Twentt-fiith King (a.h. 795-815; a.d. 1392-1412). 

Of all the feehle inheritors of Firuz ShAh’s family honours, 
Mahmud bin Muhammad was perhaps the most insignificant 
—a very shadow of a king The earliest recognition of his 
nominal supremacy was associated with evil omensf ,and the 
normal weakness of the central government of the empire 
was further augmented by insmrectionsy. which sprang up on 
all sides Prominent among the rest, was the important 
defection of the taslr, Khuajah JahAn, who, in this act, 
laid tho foundations of the temporarily powerful kingdom 
of Jaunpiir. In 797 a.h , a new claimant to the throne 
was adranced by S’aAdat KhAo,> in the person of Nnsnit 


S ai^t Eh&n, one of tto leading noblea of JlahmiJd Shfeb’s newly im. 
proTu^ Court, accompanied the Sultiu in bis eipedilion to Gwalior, in 796 * h , 
and di^Tcnng a plot against his own life, qu.ekly disposed of tho leading 
conspirators, mlh tho exception of MuUfi IkhSI Khin, who was destined to play 
so prominent a ^ in the cxeots of the penod, mid who snccecded in «capmg to 
Dehh. where he joined Mubamh Kbin, ,bo had been-M m charge of tho 
R .1, ? S’akdat Ehia, carrying the 

8on>e delay occurring m its 
ths bcsie.^ S'dtSn was induced to take refuge wiOua tho walls This encouraged 
Khin «• ” “* WffooUy defeated , hut S’aidat 

T «•« upon the norel 

li t 1^1 r‘f ’•? Khl, who stood 

‘tailed him « relationship to Plrfii as MahmCd himself, and duly in- 
Ehih and oih Some of tho old slarcs of Ftrilr 

following Within the 11 '"Tn witenahle, and retired with a scanty 

death. “ ■“ ”r)y opportunity ofputting him to 
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Khin, a son of Fath IOi6n, and grandson of Firuz. His 
supporters actually took and retained possession of tko now 
capital of Firuz&bad, wbilo Itfahmlid and his followers were 
confined to the triple town of Dehli.^ In this anomalous 
condition matters continued for tho space of three entire 
years, each being in a measure king, and each holding his 
own dependent provinces of the empire :* meanwhile, constant 
and sanguinary encounters occurred between the troops of 
the rival factions At length, HuUu Ikbal Khdn, who, in 
fit kcepihg with the whole of this strange state of pohtical 
existence, had remained an observant and neutral spectator, 
first deceived, and, •for tho time, ruined Ifusrat Shdh, and 
then succeeded in getting possession of the person of Mahmud, 
in whose namo he thenceforth pretended to rule. This ir- 
regular administration was, however, put an end to hy tho 
advance of tho celebrated Timur.* Tho defeat of tho Indian 

* TJnd«iifa3uunbKh&ii,Bih&(ItirN&lur bad charge of Old Dcbb^ .^- 
and dA(//uIkb&l Kb&a comsunded (boFortof Siri, the uitennediate Joh&ii.paa&b 
constitatcd the more opca ropl head-quarters — Tbrikb-i Mob^k Shbbi 

^ Mahmdd s districts at tbu period ore specified os — I The Dofib (or portions 
of It SX of Debli), 2 Sambal, 3 F4iuput, 4 Jbujbnr, and fi Itohtak — 
Tfirlkh 1 Jlub&rak Sh5hi MS 

® Timfir, yi kis autobiography entitled “MalfOrat i Timfin,'' contributes much 
canons information as to the etato of India at the penod of bis inTaston Many 
of the details regarding the routes and the distnbation of the strong places arc of 
considerable interest, bat his accoimt of the captnro of Debit claims distinct 
notice He tells ns that in the engagement mth the forces of blahmfid and 
MuUd Ikbol Kh^ the lodian troops bore themselres brarcly, and shorred no 
scant of courage He goes on to desenbe his entry into the capital and his special 
directions that the lAiiiSah should be rqieated m his name “in the pnlpits and 
mosques of the city of Dehli and he relates, -mth an CTident feelmg of the 
need of justification, the sack and utter mm of the three towns, and tho ruthless 
exteiminatioa of their inhabitants, for which he condescends to gire no less than 
fice very insufficient reasons His nanatiTe proceeds — “By the will of God, and 
by no wish or direction of mine, all the three cities of Dehh, by name Sin, 
Jahtn-panth, and Old Dehli, had been plundered The Ihuiiah of my soce- 
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army, tho surrender and subsequent merciless sack of Debli 
followed ; and, for five dajs, tlie Mughal conqueror continued 
feasting uhilo his troops plundered and destroyed the hapless 
citizens of the ill-fated city ; and, to finish the inconsistency, 
innate m the barbarian mind, “on tho day of his departure 
ho offered up to the Divine Majesty his sincere ond humble 
tribute of grateful praise ” * 

Tho capital of Ilmdust&n remained in a state of com- 
pleto anarchy, to which were superadded the horrors of 
famine and pestilence, for tho space of two months after 
the departure of Timur. At the end of tins period it was 
taken possession of by Nusrat Shdh, and shortly afterwards 


rcigntj’, wlijcli u an assurance ef safetj and protection, lad V«a read m tie city. 
It was therefore ray earnest msh that no onl might happen to the people ef the 
place But it was ordimed by God that Iho city ahoulJ he nimed He therefoto 
inspired the infldel inhabitants snth a apint of resistance, so that they brought on 
thcmselres that fate which waa ineniaWc When my mind was no longer oc- 
cupied with the dcatmction ef the people of Dehh, I tool a nde round the cities 
BIrl u a round city {tUhr) Its hoildiogs are lofty They are Borroundod by 
fortifications (^laPah), built of stone and bncl^ and they are very strong Old 
Dehli also has a similar strong fort, but it is hrger than that of Slrf From the 
ort of SW to that of Old Dehli, which u a considerable distance, there runs a strong 
wall, built of stone and cement. Tbo part called Jahfin pan&h is situated m the 
midst of the inhabited city {thahr^^bddan) The fortifications of the three cities 
hare thirty gates Jahhn-panSh has thirteen gates, seren on fte south side 
earing towards the east, and su on the north sido hearing towards the west 
Slrl has seren gates, four towards the outside and three on the mstde towards 
a in-pan4h The fortifications of Old Dehli hare ten gates, some opening to 
e extenor an^gjgjjjjtowards the intenor of the city When I was tired of 
as ^setting up a*nt into the ITasud lyrfmr, where a congregation was 

withtb'^ ^ family reIatiorfif®> and other of the principal MusulmSas, 

tion and ^ of the city, to whom they had been a protec- 

guard'th ^ influential'®^ officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
N&mah founiS ” — EUiot’a Histonans, in. p 447 See also Zafar 

I -p, ’ ^ Crou’a translation, hook ir cap ir 

' in Pinii ceremony took place 
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it again passed into the hands of Mullu Ikb"^! Khdn, whose 
sway at this time extended but little hej ond its walls , the 
provinces bemg, in effect, independent under their several 
governors, who, one and all, hold themselves os kings ^ ILbal 
KhSn nevertheless, succeeded in gradually enlarging his 
boundaries, and in 804 a ti was joined bj Mahmud (who had 
fled at the sack of Dehb to Guj&rat), on whom he amiably 
bestowed his countenance and protection Ikbdl Khdn now 
tmdertook an expedition ngamst Ibrdhim Shdh Sharki, the 
Sultan of Jaunpur, who had lately 8uceeeded*his brother Mu 
barak, andMabmud, thinking to improve his position, deserted 
his guardian, and went over to Ibrahim He was, however, 
received with but small encouragement, and, finally, was 
allowed by both parties to cstabbsh himself as a sort of local 
king of Kanauj On the death of Ikbdl Khdn, which took 
place in an action with Ehizr Khdn, the governor of Multan 
la Juiadda’l awwal, 808 a h , Mahmud was again invited to 
Hehli by Daulat Khdn Lodt and other men of influence, 
hut “deficient both lUo sense and courage,” ho mode but 
little profit of his restored rights , and, surrendering him 
self to dissipation, he unconcernedly allowed the various local 
governors to fight their own battles for the few districts 


1 DisTiiiBcno> OF THZ PathX’* Esirni* Ansa Tin Iktabio*i of Tfuijtt in 


A H. 801 A n 1398 


Malic IkbSl Kh&n 
ZatoiXbbzL 
KbizrKb&n 
MabmCd TThfcn 
KhwSjab I Jah&u 

Diliwar Ebin 
GbClib £b&a 
Shosis Eb&s. 

— Tirlkh i Mub&rafc Sbibi MS 


Debli and tbe Do&b 
Gnjbial 

Molt&n DaT»alptir Sind 1 •) 
Mabdbah, Kalpi 

Eonanj Oade Eamb, Salamsa Sondalab 
Sahiaicb Bab&r JaanpCr 
Db&r * 

Samdsab. 

Bi&na. 


O 
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which still confessed a nominal nlleginnco to the throne of 
Dehli ilahmud died in Hajab, 816 a it 


JTo 27G (pi ir fig 143J 



Weight, 174 grs 

i n 

jLI t3u«la: <->1 

a\ A 

, . 1 U 1 ^ 


No 277 (pi 17 fig 144) Silver (impore) Weight, 141 grs 
AH 19<t,796 
Oi«r«-^lLL jli 


No 278 Copper Weight, 140 grs A n 798, 800, 804, 815 

f Centre, ili • 

Oitene j •' 


Ifo 279 Copper TTeigM 66 grs 
I'Srad as m Uo 277 
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No. 280 (pi. iv. fig. 147). Copper. Weight, 68 gra. l.ti.795, 
797, 798, 800, 801, 802, 815 (816,* Posthumous coin; sereral 
examples of this date arc known). 

Kenrse — V^e cliJuli jlj 


No. 281. Copper. Weight, 32 grs. 

A—.Jii 

The data of the death o! MahmOd u fixed hf Tcmhtah la Zi'l k'sdah, 
814 i.B , and the osetunpboo of pover bj Danlot Kh&n L6di u affimed, bf the 
eame author, to hare taken place on the 1st of MuhaTTom, 816 lui. A difficnltf 
u an^ested u the rery £ict of the capital, and the country dependent upon it, 
baring, as thns stated, renamed for nearly fonrteca months mthont eren a 
nominal ruler. This anomaly u not attempted to be met by tbc compiler in qnes. 
Uon, nor is eren its existence noticed by snbscqnent commentators (See Bora* 
bay text, i p 2512 , Briggs, toL l p 604 , Elphmstonc, toL ii. p 80 } 

The point at issne seems to be antbontatirely set^at rent by the author of 
the Thrlkh i hlah&rak Sh&hi, rrho is rery fall and elaborate in his dates beanng 
upon the conflicting erents of this troubled period, arhen a kmg’s life was other* 
wise a matter of almost secondary importance His text is most dear as to the 
month of Bajah, A u S16, and ho adds emphatically— 

i>y sit j J j JL ^ ^ 
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has now been reached m the history of that djuasty when the 
reverse process of disintegration had already made consider- 
able progress and the corns of local governors, or their sue 
cessors who had achieved independence began to obtrude 
themselves m the general circulation I do not propose to 
follow out the minor gradations of these local mintages , but 
where opportumties offer, I may, perhaps, advantageously 
notice representative numismatic illustrations of the advance 
of tho more important kingdoms thus emancipated from 
central control 

The earliest contemporaneous issue, and that which is most 
closely connected with the decadence of Dehli, is the money 
of tho Sultdns of Jaunpur, whoso rcignmg representatne 
Ibrdhim has been already noticed m c9niieiion with tho 
affairs of Mahmud and MuUu Ikbdl Ehan 

The following is a list of the djuiasty of the independent 
Emgs of Jaunpur, with their dates of accession — 


TirEKrrosor jATTNptfii 

790 1393 Jthwdjah i-Jabau vazfr ofllubammad bin Firuz 
802 1399 JTubarah Shdh his odopted son ( 

801 HOI Ihr&himSMh SI arli 

8 H 1 4-tO Habmud Shdh bin Ibrahim Shiib 

802 14-57 Muhammad Sh-Sh (Bhfkun Khin) bm Mahmud 

802 1457 nu.ain Shah (defeated by Buhlul lodi in 879 ah') 
H7 1 Barbak bin Buhlul L6dt placed in charge of Jnunpur 
On Buhlol Lodi death Barbak opposes Sikandar bin 
Bublol but js defeated in a u 881, uben Jaunpur 
ogam become* nibjcct to Dehli 


‘ Ulna n u ptm tUJ to rcta o 
uil^ttcfncopl 


some oirtijtoff d jtncU, and f nally iccli rtiugt 
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SpEcnrrv Cour or the JiONPtht lliwi 
Uo 286 Silver and Copper 'Wcigjit, 140 gra ah SIS 



Oherse—ii^]^ 


Jieverte-—^\^ izj'L>^ cyjlsw 






Harsden has engraved and described a very full list of Jaunpur 
coins, comprising the subjoined setietf (1~6), which I improve 
from Col Guthne’fl nch collection, the latter specimens are dis 
criminated hy tialie letters («-A) — 

1 'Cold TTeight, 148 5 gts B M 
0 !w«— jlj, jjatflll 


aJX 4^ jJ.c» ^UsL> 


, Margin, Aa-1 ^ 


a Gold 'Weight, 177 3 grs as 840 Col Guthrie 
The chief pcculianty of this gold coinage u the elongation of the down strokes 
of the lead ng lettcn on the ohrersc, so thst the upper surface presents asimilantj 
to & modern Organ front, with its amy of paralld pipes , the characten of the 
legends arc also exceptional, and are fashioned in straggling and imperfect out 
lines, m a taannec altogether unworthy of a cinlized mint 


2 Bilrcr and Copper 'Weight, 36 grs IL xxs.tu fig cecn 
A n 822 irregular dates «p to 824 838 , and 844 
OJtrws— ili 
itrrrrss— ATI 


3 fedrer and Copper Weight, 154 grs. PLxxxtii fig nccu A.H 613,826 
Specimen similar to that shore esgrared under bo 286 of the present senes 

b Gold. Weight, 175 2 gn An 855 Type os in bo 1 


21 
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4 Silver and Copper PI xxx«ii fig rccuti ah $45 846 819 856 

Oirerit—izii^ ^UaL» irli 

iJ«rrie— Al®e AjL>- j^\ iSJuLs^l 

e Copper 'VPeiglit, 144 grs ah 844, etc 

1 Circular area, 

Margin ^^UaLi ali 

Ttteru—Af^ i_^lt 

6 Silver and Copper Vanelies >os bcclit andseexr ah 846 

d MruAHVAS Silver and Copper ah SS1,85'',8S3 
05tw»e— 

jljlt ^j} al^ ^ 

JJrtww-A'H iilsh 

e Mckaxivao Copper a n 861 

( Circular area, jVi Ola^t* 

Margm, y\ ^ iLi 

•Sftevje— A’^\ 

/ IIctAtv Gold. IVeight, 180 3 gn 
Typo u in }io 1, lot wid the entire omuiion of the marginal record 

p Variety Copper a 865 

( Circular area, jli , 

Margin, ^^UaLi »ll ^Ji all ^Jl 

■Krver *#— at e j^\ i— «5b 

6 Copper ho rcctn A.n 880,886 $97, 000 
• • jIjw ^Us1-« jUi AyAsS* j_j ali ^ 

Aiv tj'U cujU. tii\ iiJlJl 

a Colfti of Diiltk. A.n 893 891 See oaJer Sikaadar l!n Botlftl. 
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General Cannmgham, "wlio, m Ins earnest pursnit of the Taned 
branches of Indian antiq_uanan lor^ has devoted some attention 
to the provincial mintages of Jannpur, informs me that coins of 
ITahmud are extant in continuous suites, dating from a h 844 to 
A H 863, and that dnnng the conduding ihrte years of his leign, 
in apparent imitation of Pmiz Shah, he associated his eldest son, 
iluhammad, in the ostensible government of his hmgdom This 
concurrence of power is bo far nnnusmabcolly demonstrated, as to 
enable ns to quote a record of the name of the son upon pieces pur- 
porting to have been issued from the mint of 'the Eastern ifetro- 
polis during the years 861, 862, and 803 a ir 

The subjoined senes of assap were Lhewise conducted nnder the 
immediate snpenatendence of General Cunningham, and although 
his object, in these analyses, was rather to amve at a general ave- 
rage of intrinsic contents, than to discover discnmmative propor 
tions of stiver m the gradabonal dinsiona of the ruling lanu, the 
table itself 15 of considerable interest, not only os an additional evi- 
dence of the existence of the pervading system of mixed metals for 
the regulation of exchange rates, bat as ad’ording a totally inde- 
pendent test of the valoes of cootermmons issnes, whose bare names 
have hitherto earned but vague intimations of tbeir effective posi- 
tion m the circnlatiug media of the period. At the same tune, I 
must guard my readers against any supposition that the apparent 
depreciation of the currency under Husain, as here set forth, is m 
any way real and positive. As coins were seemingly tahen at 
hazard for these tnals, the depreciated result of the silver return 
in the money of the latter king may merely imply that his do- 
Mms were mote largely cniient or more leadily accessible to the 
modem collector than the thath lanu of his predecessors ; and 
Buch, indeed, is the inference the comparative number of in- 
trinsic grains of silver m the immediate contrast would seem to 
point to , but this is a branch of the mqniry which is mote im- 
portant m its rtdative than m its direct beanng upon the leading 
question of the Dehli mmtages, and, as such, may be reserved 
for comment hereafter m its proper place, in connexion with the 
issues of SIkandar hm Buhlol and the hhcl tankah of Tirhiit in 
Babar’a returns Bat the most cunous fact contnbuted by the 
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extant Jaunpur coins consists m their testimony to the diverse 
metnc systems obtaining in closely proximate localities at this period 
The monetary standard of Imperial Dehli is now pretty well as 
certained, and comcidently evidence la afforded of the gradations of 
current Bazar weights and measures The local Eastern Mint dearly 
coined money of a higher average weight both in copper and in gold 
In the latter metal we recognize the tolah of 180 grams, which our 
early English officials too readily accepted os tho normal weight for 
all India Col Guthrie’s gold com No f absolutely exceeds this 
ponderary measure by a small firacbon , and the piece itself, though 
defecbvo as a work of art, is os sharp in its edges os if it had 
received its stamp but yesterday The other specimens in gold, 
Nos < 1 , 2, equally advance in a marl ed degree beyond tho limited 
175 grams of tho assumed Dehli standard 

Am\/i of Muhammaian Ccint ’ 


Ibrdhfm . 

bo 

melted. 

10 

Mean 

weight 

Sn 

140 2 

+ 

weight 

145 

Total 

Slim 

r» 

130 

Average 

Silver 

pv 

18 0 


Mahmud 

. 9 

142 G6 



113 

11 3 


Husain (Ist) 

4 

149 0 

152 

135 

S 4 

MeanofllO 

„ (2nd) 96 

H (3rd) 10 





209 0 

85 0 

3 125 1 
35 J 

1 corns m 3 
[ astiySyS 34 
' grams 


* I prraerve the retums of some other assay# ■which General Cunningham has 
iimultancously broured me with, though they do not correctly belong to this 
*«tion of Ind an currencies , hut u they form a portion of his tohlc, they range 
th^hes more con>iistcntly under tho present assomation than they would amid 
independent analyte# undertaken with « different object in view 

Mean + Bilrcr Silver 

weight 

62 218 88 S98 2 534 gTa-eaek 


Ali nd-dtn Khiljl , 

Small name m circle ] 

(>o l38»/rd) 154 coins J 


D ito, tUrery looking 1 
(>0 13o*«;>rd) 10 coins j 


87 


Elandar LWi 78 coins 

lit 2S 189 68 J4» 

2ad 38 154 47 144 


167 1 Mean of 2 assays, 
161 j 4 18 gn each. 
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Twents-seveoth Bdler (a.h. 815-817; a.d. 1412-1414). 

On the death of Mahmud, in llajab, a.h. 815, the notables 
of Dehli elected Daulat Khan Zodi to be their leader, and 
pledged their instant adhesion accordingly. To judge from 
the narrative of the best informed and nearly contemporary 
historian,* there was no pretence of assumption of royalty, 
nor were any of the ceremonies of coronation or less formal 
investiture gone through upon this occasion. It was neces- 
sary to have some acknowledged head of the military oli- 
garchy of tho narrowed section of the country which still 
owned Dehli as its capital; and a recognition of the most 
powerful among the chiefs, — such as had sufficed for all pur- 
poses of government under MuUd Ilbdl KhAn,— to the utter 
disregard of tho fiction of a king, was perhaps, under the 
peculiar circumstances, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. 

Daulat Kh&n's position was further strengthened for tho 
time by the cohesion of Mubarak Khfin and Malik Idris, who 
had lately supported Khizr Kh&n, Timur’s governor of Dai- 
balpur, etc. However, the utmost the new ruler of Dehli 
was able lo accomplish was a military promenade, in Muhar- 
ram, 816 A.n., by the route of Kat^hr* and Bisduli,® leaving 

1 Tho author of the T&rihh i hluh&jak Shfchi. 

* Tho T&rikh>i Mnb&rak Sh&htmeoUoiu Hamsg ted other It&U of 

Eit6hr ■ o. Kohilhasd) net BtoUt Eh&n oa thu occasion, and tendered 

thetr suhnusslon.” Kizhm.nd-dln andPerishUlihaTe “EaTsing” (i.C95) Seo 
also Elliot's Gtossorjr, u 171, 307, u. 150, and EUiofi Index (ISIOX > 192. 

* This was the etc of Finis ShSlt's Mat Ftriizpdr, seten iSt fron Eadiion, 
'•thich •efts quanllj entitled hy the peoplo of the land ^khirbipur, “the hut 
city " — Feruhtah. Elliot's Bibliognpbical Index, p 330 
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Ibrahim of Jaunpur to continue undisturbed the siege of 
Kalpi, Daulat £ban returned to Dehli, where, after suffering 
a four months siege in the fort of Sin, he finally surrendered 
to Khizr Khan on the 7th of Kabi’ul awwal, a h 817 
Daulat Khan Lodi having refrained from assuming the 
honours of royalty, ipso facto admitted his disability to com 
money in his own name * 

The posthumous corns beanng the names of Firuz Shah or 
those of other members of hts family, struck under the 
presidency of Daulat Kh&n iorfi, may be recapitulated as 
follows — • 

1 Poutive issues from the Mint of Daulat Khan Z6di dunng his 
full dommatiou ot DeMi — Nos 238, a u 816, and 280, a h 816 

2 Possible issues dunng the imtial or concluding years of hit 
power —hos 238 and 270, ah 817, and 280, a n 815 


Tivimt Eiciiini Hums (a h 81V-824 , a d 1414-1421) 

Khizr Khan first appears in the political arena of northern 
Hindustan us goiernor of STuIlan nnder Firuz Shah In the 
nous complications consequent upon that monarch’s sub- 
ued later life and the discordant heritages ho left behind 
■>m, TO only regain sight of Khmr Khan, m the general 
mtory of the day, when SSrang KhSn. the brother of tho 
powerfal llullu MSI Khfin besieges and captures him 
fram'r™ of ’'Ml-- >1 708 A« Escaping 

iTa ®.-r KhUn seeks refago at BiSna, 

ho c^^tsTT ™ "V <0 Dell.. 

east, b« fortune with the alien invader On the final 
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departure of these Tatdr hordes, who pretended to no in- 
terest in the land they had devastated and ruined within 
the limits of their providentially confined track, this com- 
placent ‘ Syud” was left to resnme his former holdings, and 
eventually, not without effort, he succeeded in installing him- 
self in the capital on the surrender of Daulat Khdn L6di in 
^7 A H His seven years* tenure of power in his new posi 
tion present hut few mcidents of mark there is a seeming 
Onental want of energy to sustain an accomplished triumph, 
an air of ease which so often stole over the senses of a suc- 
cessful owner of a Palace m Dehli, and so his vazir and 
deput}, Taj ill Mull., went forth to coerce or persuade, as 
occasion might dictate, tho various independent chiefs, whe- 
ther Hushm or Hindu, whose states now encircled the re- 
duced houndanes of the old Pathin kingdom. There were, 
of course, the ordmary concessions to expediency, bo well 
understood m the East, submission for the moment in tho 
presence of .a supenor force, insincere professions of alle- 
giance, temporizing payments of tribute, or desertion of 
fields and strongholds easily regamed , hut there was clearly 
no material advance m public security or in the supremacy 
of the central govemmen* The mevitahle law of nature 
had, no doubt, been assertiog itself anew m tho ready re- 
covery of the influence of the free Hindu tribes as against 
the effete dominancy of the domesticated Muslims , but thi s 
process had been in continuous action from the day that tho 
thin wedge of Muhammadanism first thrust itself amid the 
overwhelming population of India, whose almost Chmese 
attachment to ancient ideas would have resisted far more 
persuasive arguments than the sharpest edge of a scimetar, or 
the most eloquent exhortations of the latest mspired preacher 
of Islam Added to this nommally antagonistic element, 
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there had intervened in higher quarters an amalgamatlvo 
process of interraaixiago with Hindu females, and an admis* 
sion of Hindu converts, upon very easy terms, to all the 
honours of Muhammadan nobility; so that any prestige the 
conquering race might onco have claimed, uas altogether 
subdued, if not degraded, in these inconsistent concessions; 
and it required something more revolutionary than the 
cession of a local Syud to perpetuate a now djuasty. 

Khizr Khdn died at Dehh on tho 17th of Jumada’I awwal, 
A.H. 824. ^ 

A curious numismatic myth has hitherto been associated 
with the chieftainship of Khizr Khdn, inasmuch as it had 
een asserted by Ferishtah that ho coined money in the name 
0 IS patron, Timdr,^ A more careful esamination of the 
cadmg veraion. of tho Indian historians, comhined trith tho 
tostunony of ostant coins, summarily dUposos of this fJble. 
Femhtah clearly derived this otatement from NiaSm-nd-dln 

mad,^ and looking closely into the Persian test of tho latter 
author It is seen to he almost a verbatim copy of the narra- 
tive of the Tdrikh-i MabSrak ShShl, with this remarkable 
esception, that the passage respecting Khlar KhSu’a refrain- 


•' ,b. Ebutb. we. „.d .0 .be 

‘■He of SaMa^"L7l benefactor, Tlmflr, did not assome the 

At the death of lim t *" 

««sor, Shhh noth, conclndmrv t ^otbah waa read in the name of lis enc- 
— Gladmn’g Ayia , AVbsTi ^ prospenty of Khizr Khin.*' 
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ing from assuming tlie title of Idng imd iolding himself as 
a vassal of Timiir and Sh&h Itukb,^ proves to be a gratuitous 
interpolation of the later epitomist, the concluding portion 
of which assertion is not adopted or received by his better- 
informed contemporaiyj *Ahd ul ]&adir Bcidaon\, who rightly 
confines his statement to the non-assumption of the titles of 
royalty. 

As regards the numismatic aspect of the controversy, no- 
thing could he more conclusive against any notion that 
Timur’s title was emblazoned on the Indian coinage for 
many years after ho had left the country, than the appearance 
of specimens of Dehli mintages, in more or less sustained 
order, hearing the names of Firuz Sh&h and other duly- 
installed monorchs of his race, dated in full figures, and 
embracing several of the ohsolutdy identical seven years 
during which Khizr Khdn was master of the capital. 

In short, Khizr "Kiiin, in imitation of the practice already 
sanctioned by JIuUu Ikb4l, and more definitively recognized 
by Daulat Kh&n Zddt, issued money in the names, sometimes 
with the available original obverse dies, of his formally- 
CTOwned predecessors. It mattered little to ono who did not 
care to call himself a king, whose soperscription was placed on 
the public mone^’, — ^his duly was confined to authorizing the 

^ “Kotwithitanding tis possessing the rahstonhal power and authority of a 
ling, he nerer asstuned the title, but called himself Amir 'Ala. He allowed the 
to tereadmUienameid Asali 'IlTEi'hT, mi4 
auhsequently in. that of UitUi Shili Bnlli, but at last the people used to read 
the Khutbah in Hhizr Hhln'e name, and to include h’m in tbeir blessings.”— . 
Hiz&m nd dm Ahmad, Tabalit-i Alban; Elliot’s Index (1849), p 192 

The antherrof theThiilh-ihlobhralShUuneTer thinls of calling KhurEhhn 
by the title of SnltSn. He u ordmanlj enhtied hut after his 

uuhlj JjiN . jj ^)j) 

Had&oiu, Calcutta text, p 285 (uL-oU / 


aCCESSlOQ 
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legality of the new issues by so much, of his attestation, 
as was implied m the annual date recorded on the re- 
verse, which indicated one of ihe few years dunng which 
he was the responsible head of tho provisional government of 
the country, — a system, indeed, which the East India Com- 
pany, of their own free will, mutated with much credit and 
simphcity by strihing their lltipees m the name of Sh&h 
Alam and other defunct monarchs of Dehli, whose money 
had of old obtamed good repute m tbe local Bazars But as 
the progressive annual dates, which were needed to test the 
good faith of Oriental prmces, came, in process of time, to 
he a source of confusion and an opportunity for money- 
changers, the Government adopted the expedient of selecting 
the best current com of the day, and based their standard 
upon its intrinsic value ; and eo tbe immutable date of “ the 
XIX san (year) of Shdh 'Xiam," came to figure upon our 
much-pnzed “ Sicca Rupees 


Tii-e'ttt-sinth Ki\g {a.h 824-837 , a d 1421-1433) 


The reign of Mubarak Shfih U i,d dm) has had 

tho advantage of a special biographer, — an author of more 
than usual merit, a careful epitomist of tho initial history of 
the Sluslims m India, a conscientious and exact narrator of 
events of tho later period, of which ho had exceptional 
sources of knowledge, and a living witness of the personal 
6 ment of his patron and that of his immediate pro- 
or, as Well as of tho mtrodactory portion of tbo reign 


‘ Pn 


«, PP 2, 3, 2t, 48, 74 


» IiKlmn AntiquihM, Tr^fn! TaW< 
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of Muhammad hin Farid.' But the most graphic historian, 
ancient or modem, could hare produced hut little instructive 
matter out of the thirteen rears of provincial u'arfaro that 
the newly-instituted Sultdn of Dehli was doomed to encounter. 

If Mubarak ShSh did not fight his own battles, he had to 
accompany his own armies at all times, and against all man- 
ner of adversaries; the more potent monarchs of Jaunpur and 
M&lwah affected his essential political position less than the 
fatal heritage of the Panjdb provinces, from which his father 
had gone forth to the bootless conquest of Dehli. In effect, 
the revered capital of the successors of Muhammad hin Sam 
had long einee lost its prestige in India, and Timur's inva- 
sion merely put a finishing stroke to the supremacy of tho 
old Hindd reverence for the “ Owners of Elephants,”^ or the 

^ Tbe aatbor of tbo TJrUh^i ^fuidnJ! SAdht gitea u lii$ o’wn ouoe tmd parcat- 
8g8 in Ml intis preface as .V, . 

associated Vilttis dedication In all form to the } t— 

jjUaUl aU. ,^1 ^ 

The iroik Itself is Terjrare, and none of our collectors of MSS seem to bare 
secared.an onginal copj , eren Sir H Elliot himself, whose MS I hare had to 
relf upon for mj qnotntions, only obtained a sccocdary traosenpt, from an un- 
identified teat, made hf one of his own JfwisAu, who was neither a good cali- 
graphist nor careful or enheal in his reproduction of doubtful names As I 
hare before remarked, the author ciceelf follouu Shams-i Sir&j m the early 
portion of his history , and with regard to b» own independent composition in 
the entire work, this dinsion bos been so largely taken adrantage of by snbse- 
queut aufnoR, that tne cniet ralue ol '<he iccoretei onginal con&istein its enabling 
us to check and restore the doubtful passages that hare crept into the recensions 
of later compilers The modem copy made for Sir H Elliot concludes somewhat 
abiupUywilh Muhammad bin Faiid a pTepaiaticma for ihe march to Multkn, in 
Eabi’ul hkhir, a.s 833 1 hare been careful sot to anticipate Sir H Elliot s 

biographical notice of this author, which will probably appear in the fourth 
Tolume of his “Historians.” — See Bngga’a Fenshtah, i p shi , Badhoui, 
Calcutta text, p 7 , J ILA.S in. K 8 , p 4S5 

* Gajpatt, “Lord of Elephants,” a Eing 
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more material purcliasing power of tHe royal treasuries, the 
northern Barbarian took enre to empty. Under these con- 
ditions, Mubdrak Sh&h might mako minor demonstrations 
against the Hindu Zaminddrs of Katehr, or recoyer balances 
of tribute within a very limited semicirclo south of Dehli, 
but his real eomplicationa were dependent upon the move- 
ments of those indomitable ** Kokars” (Ghakkars) over whom 
Timur himself had obtained but nominal victories,^ or the 
still more exhaustmg repetition of Tatar raids, organized by 
Shah Rulch s governor of Kabul, under the guidance of that 
false slave Fuldd, whose intrigues were initiated in near 
proximity to Dehli itself. 

Mubdrak was murdered within the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque, of the new city of Mubarakpur,® which he had 


» EUiot'* Hutonans, 111 pp 416. 416,473, 474,465,520, Gecree CampbeU, 
Joui Ai See. Beagal, 1866, p 96 

V y^® *'** determined; tboae who deaue to place it 

direct Un«, between “ Shapor and Roshua Serai,” of Colonel 
tv met by the fact that it u definitely stated to hare been bmlt 

'*♦ 1 , * Nothing, indeed, can be more clear than the statement of the 

anther of the who absolutely witnessed the laying the 

m ions 0 the city m question, and who places it immediately on the bants 
of the riTer^ His statement is aa foDowe — 

uj=r ‘->T ^ ^ \j ,L,JU jUjIj 

jJ j Jjjl ,1^ 

“ilfi 1.11 yX j oV jLuLj j jUT 

f "'*■** MS , md Biaaoii, Mtulta tat, 

fomb f TTb ^ exislmg emplacement of Ibe 

TV.. ■“ (.>¥, 1 ) 

■n^se 01 "SbLahi o ^ *“ S'” P'““‘ 

Minthecaa'eofiiift^ii^’ ™ ^”^7 denred its modern name, 

the tomb of Mu^uraV st * 11 ^^ A * ^ Khh?,” from the ancient monument, 

MubaraV itiU .tandmg within it. boundaries -See Synd Ahmad, pp. 
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founded on, tlie banks of tbo Jnmna, by some Hindu assassins, 
instigated to their task bj hia omi tazir, Sanvar ul Mulk 
The date of this event is fixed by his biographer as the 9th 
of Eajab, a h 837 

No 287 Silver Veisht, 174 gts a n 833, fTSS, 837 
Yeiy rare Hr E C Eayley 

Jteverse — j^\ ^ 

No 288 Silver and Copper "Weight, 172 grs 
A n 8SS, 834, 885, 837 

( Area, 

ilargin, ^IkLi 

No 289 (pi T fig 154) Copper Weight, 83 5 grs 
A H 8S2, 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838 
Olier$e—i\jU 
Heterse — ATT 

No 290 Copper Weight, 40 gra 
Ohers»—i\L 

Rettrsi-^ , • 

26 41 Jonr Asiatique p 190, Messrs Lewis and Cope in Cooper’s Eandbool: 

pp 49 64 Gen Cunningham s Arch Beport jUo;» Mr C J Campbell, Jour 
As Soc Bengal 1866, p 216 and Hap and Jour As Soc Bengal 1870 p 83 




TouD op lIOHAXSfAD BIM Fak{D AT DbELT > 

Thi uiual farm «./ a Paikin hmi mil ba mderitaod /ran Iht aceompa y np WoM 
it con, , , 0/an octaeonal eparlmcnl about Mfrettn d amclrr ourroandcd byavfrandoh 
folio etnff the, ame form each fact being onan ented by three arohee of the et tied po nted 
M”> 9»»r‘iny adopted by the PalhSn, U „ mipporled by double equare eotamn, toh oh 
,i T7^ a, the form of arch Jtteee dently a rem nuetnee of 

to* *>“retyleeprang -Ferguuont Handbookef Arch Ueture 


Thirtieth KI^G (a H 837-847, ad 1433-1443) 

Witlun a few tours of the murder of Mubirak Shdh, the 
perfidious Fc"Ir had formally proclaimed another monarch, 
m thetpereon of Muhammad bin Farid, a grandson of Khizr 

dL gament of flu* Tomb to Mabammad b a Farid w 

f.iT>u ' * ^srimony of that moat ejpenenced of all our archffological 

"tr, OSI Ho..comt.flhe.d.tee 

(1850) p "ny " ^ oftbo AaSms Sanadced, and Jonmal Aaiat que 
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Kldn, Tvliom the late Sultan had already adopted.^ Sarwar 
ul Mulk, however, had no Intention that tho new king should 
exercise any real power in tho State, and unscrupulously pro- 
ceeded to possess himself of tho royal treasures and equip- 
ments, and to distribute tho most important posts among his 
own creatures. A government thus constituted could boast 
hut few elements of permanency ; other men could plot and 
intrigue, and tho Muslim nobles were not yet prepared to 
accept a Ilindu dictator, who made no scruple in advancing 
men of his own creed to all tho moro influential offices. A 
strong combination was speedily formed, which, after some 
varied succo'ses, reduced tho Vazir to stand a siege within 
the walls of Sin. In this crisis his puppet Sultdn endea- 
voured to emancipato himself by entering into negociotions 
with thohcslegers; but Sarwar ul hlulk, obtaining intimation 
of this proceeding, determined to deprive his adversaries of 
the prestige of a royal coadjutor, by getting rid of his own 
prot^g^ ; but here, again, there were plots and counterplots, 
and tho Vazii 's assassin band was met by a stronger party of 
loyal adherents, by whom they were cut to pieces, n fato 
which was shared by Sarwar ul Mulk himself. 

Muhammad bin Farid seems for a brief period to have in- 
fused some energy into his administration, but the effort was 
short-lived, and we soon find him suhsiding into sensual 
pleasures and utter neglect of his duties os a king. The 
inevitable result was soon apparent in the total disorganiza- 
tion of the country, and the opportunity offered to the am- 

• Kizim-nd-dia Ahmid, sod after bim seTctaDy Bad&oni, Abdl Fazl, and 
Fenshtab, bare confessed to a difficnlt^ aboat the parentago of this moaarch. 
The ftub/ie Leading in Sir H. ZUiot’a MS copy of the TbriVL-i JInbbraV SLbLt 
is clear as ili abi ♦Xas,'*, m exact 

accord with the tenor of the cola legends. 
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bition of neighbouring monorclis, which was qmckly tahen 
advantage of by Ibrdhim of Jaunpur, who possessed himself 
of several districts bordering on his own dominions, and 
Mahmud Klnljl of M41wah went so far as to make an attempt 
on the capital. To extricate himself from tliis pressing diffi- 
culty, the Sult&n called in the aid of one who was destined 
to play a leadmg part in the events of his day, Buhlol Lodi, 
at this time nominal governor, though virtual master of the 
dependencies of Ldhor and Sirhind By his assistance, the 
king was relieved from his immediate danger, and the pro- 
tecting subject was dignified with the title of Khdn Khdndn 
(first of the nobles). Buhlol's nest appearanco is in a some- 
what altered character, as besieger of Debli itself, and the 
adversary of the monarch he had lately saved ; he was not 
however successful. Muhammad died in 847.^ 

Ifo. 291. Gold. "Weight, 176 gra. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 


^<0 -92. Silver "Weight, 175 gra Very rare. 

Mr. E. C. Bayley,* 

|.U1 ^ " 

11,^ rr «r ...dene „ „5a,d to llio sioct dote of 

,000, df r-na. Femhld. M ™d.d .o gottmE to 

to Il.t ^ *r° *’’’ "" I«nt-d.tii.B Muli.mii.d i accos.ion 

(Bnirc., jtto* “Pressed Ggoies of from “839 to 849" xir 

e^SdltlrU sff" r “ “™‘ ■" “■ 

fourteen years (Calcutt. » ’ Muhammad tagned 

coutra^Tel t . . ’ Ahmad, eu Ih. 

1* mconectly assign^ " ” ^ attributed byhlarsdea to tbia Snit&n 
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No 293 (pi T. 15G) Silver nnd Copper "Weight, 142 grs 
A n 842, 843, 814, 845, S46, 847 

05r«-j^ aLlj^ ^ aLi 

Al^l fcjL*. ajJJI 


No 294 Copper Weight, 136 grs ah S44. Hare 

{ Area, jLi. x«r* 

Margin, l_,ltJL^ 

r-*' ' 


^o 2!15(pl T «s 157) Coppar M-eighl, 85 gra 
i n 837,' S42, S'lS, S-M, 845, 840, 847 . 
jU 

J7mr„_A'=r Jaj iKUll^b 


Mo 296 Copper Treiglit, 33{ grs 
ali ,Xa^ 


Heverse—^j i 


of *pecimeD of MnIiainiD*d bin Fand« coinage is the propertT 

ton, I find tkM / •" “"•'j' Ui' Pntont rending On cW ejaminn 

CunTii Ir “TO a com of 837 A-ir u my own collection , and General 

" -- •» -- -- • -- 
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Thirty FIRST King (a n 847-855, ad 1443-1451) 


The ’Ala ud dinbinMuhammadofthehistonans, whoiaen 
titled ’ALiin Shah on the current money, succeeded his father 
in 847 A H Hia accession was not, however, recognized by 
Bahlol Lodi, whose obedience the new Sultan was m no posi 
tion to enforce The first acta of the public life of this prince 
clearly manifested to his subjects that they had little to expect 
from a monarch who, in their own terms, was less efficient than 
his oi\n father In 851 a h , Buhlol Lodi made a second at 
tempt on the city of Dehli, but with as little success as before , 
and shortly afterwards tho 8ult£n determmcd upon the un 
wise measure of removing his capital to Badaon his motives 
for this change do not appear very obviouB, as it was effected 
in the face of the advice of his whole Court It would seem 
as if he hoped for some fancied security which he did not feel 
at Dehli, to which the boundaries of so many adverse chiefs had 
attained an inconvenient proximity * To complete his own 


* Buhlfil Lodi wn* ra sed to the throne by n confederacy of bis or bctcd 
great Afghhn ch efa At the period ^rhen this confederacy was formed, the emp r® 
of Dehli lisd really ceased to esisl having been broken down into a vanety of 
kingdoms and pnncipalit cs Of all tbe fonner vast empire Debli aloi e with a 
small terr tory around it was held by the Syud Sulthn Ala ud din the nominal 
BOTcrt gn The more coiuiderable provinces Mnltdii Jaunpfir Bengal M&lwah 
and Gujarat had each its separate king The provinces around Debli were m 
the cond t on emphatically called Mnlfik i Taw&if or governments of tribes 
Mabr61 and Men at, to within seven tot of Dchli were m the hands of ^Vhmad 
KhinofM4wit on the oppoa te Bide Sambhal to the very suburbs of Debh 
was occupied by Dana Khin LAdi, Kol Jaleswar, in the Do'ib by Isa Ehin 

ark Ilapn and Its dependences by KutbKh&n Afghan Eampila and Pat.-Ji 

the “’■l-'PSng Ili&na,byDaddKh4nLtfdi Bubl61 h mself posse'seJ 
DaL** T r Da balptfr and Sirbmd as far south os Fani 

pat. -EnkmesLivesofBabcrandnnmaiyfin i 40o 
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ruin, the Sultdn alloTved himself to be persuaded to disgrace his 
cazlr, Hamid Khdn, who, escaping to Dehli, qmcklj welcomed 
tho powerful Cuhl61 Lodi, who at once, on becoming master of 
the capital, assumed the title of Sultdn , somewhat strangely, 
howexer, retaining ’Alarn Shah’s name in tho Ihuihah * Not 
long after this, ’AJarn Shah offered to concede the empire to 
Buhlol, on condition of being permitted to reside in peace at 
Badaon no difficulty was made in taking advantage of this 
proposal , and from this time Buhlol is reported to have re- 
jected tho name of ’Alam Shdh from the public prayers, and 
the latter was allowed to enjoy his insignificant obscurity 
undisturbed till his death in 883 a it 
No 297 (pi V fig 159) Silver and Copper Beight, H6gr5 
A ir 851, SSS Haro 

OJwrw — ^ jU-JL jjlLIU 

No 298 Silver and Copper Small corns Bimilor m fabric 
end legends 

No 299 Silver and Copper Small com of similar type to 
No 297, but inserting u— ^ on the obverse 

No 300 Copper Weight 135 grs A u S53 Rare 

( Centro, 

Obverse < 

( Hargin illegible 
2leierse — ^ ^ j^\ 

No 301 (pi r fig 160) Copper Weight C6 grs 

A n 852 853, 854 Rare 
OJperi«—^jUsL» bLlJU 
Meterse—^ I® 

» ^l2dm n and Badjoni do not giro any sanction for this statement of 
Fcnshlah 
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Jfo 302 Copper. iTcigtit, 40 grs Rare 
Oherte — sli jLJL*)U 

Jieterse — ...... j^\ a LL ^ I 


I avail myself of tho break in tho continuity of my leading 
subject offorded by a change in the djTiasty of tho ruling 
power at Dehli, to advert briefly to tho coins of tho con- 
temporary Sluhammadan kingdoms of Kulbarga, ildlwab, 
and Gujarat, whoso independence, in tho ono case, gren' 
out of lluhammad bin Tughlnk's difficulties towards the 
close of his reign, and m tho others, took their rise from 
the weakness of tho government of Firuz’s successors in 
the old capital of tho Pathfms. As in the previous instance 
of tho severed Jaunpiir line, I propose to confine the pre- 
sent numismatic illustrations to representative or otherwise 
remarkable specimens of theso confessed ofishoots of the 
imperial coinage, subordinating, in smaller type, tho more 
ample outline of each local series immediately within reaST^ 


I The Biiritiirr Kuros or nu: Dkshajt.* 

KO A.H AD* 

1 748 1347 Hasan Gango 

2 759 1358 lIahammadSh4h,GA<iBijjj,>)lisy^UsLjyy sl-i 

‘ Tenshtah, Bombay Tenian Test, i pp 625, 730 , Bnggs’s Fensbtab, u. p 
283 . Captain Grant Duff’s History of the blahrattas (1826), i p 50 ef seq , 
rrinsep’8 Essays— Dsefol Table*, p 314 ; Elpbmstone’s Hutory of India, 
Appendix, p 765 , Elliot’s Index, pp 331-336 

Tl e parallel dates here entered are designedly more reserred in their defim 
ions the leading scheme of comparatiTe Hijrah and Christian eras pro- 
ard ®, *“7ro If diffieoltiea ennroned the specification of exact days 

siiiift ^ distinctly counsel an equal reserve in 

euhordinate and more obscure records 
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NO A n A D \ 

3 776 1375 ITojahid Shall ib ^ aLI 

4 780 1378 D4ud Shat sb ^j\>i 

5 780 1378 ITahmud Shah I 

(A/uAon mad Ofl tk» co n* ) 

6 799 1397 Ghfas ud dm ib 4,y^ ttjbi 

7 799 1397 Shams ud dm ib 

8 800 1397 Flruz Shah (^03 

ab Jjb ^_y sb 

9 825 1422 AbmadShdhI. ab i^b ab iX4^i 

10 838 1435 ’Ala ud dm (Ahmad) II ab ^ jlllU 

11 862 1457 Humayun {Zahni) ^ jj\i3L> 43)j 

ab 

12 865 1461 Nizam Shah ab ^ ab |*Ua/ 

13 867 1463 iUohammad Shah 11 ab tX4.sr* ^iaSI 

ab ^*aL«ja 

14 887 1482 Mahmud Shah II ab tX42^ ab 

15 924 1518 Ahmad Shah H. ab ^ ab >A>^i 

16 927 1520 ’Ala ud dra HI ab ab (jjollls 

17 1522 17ali uUah ab 

18 1525 Kohm uUah ab dUl^hJi^ab 

At the penod of Hasan Gaugo’s death, the domimons of the 
lIuhammadauB in the Dahhau extended oTcr neatly all llaharn- 
shtru, a email portion of Tdmgana, together with Eaichor and 
iludgul m the Carnatic "When ilubammad Shah succeeded to the 
throne, he diTided the lungdom into four parts, or iara/i In the 
course of 130 years the femtory had been greatly increased hy con- 
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quests, and under Muhammad Shah II. a new dirision was pro- 
posed, according to the following outline : — 


OLD DmSlOKS. 

I. Kulbaiga... 
*11. Laulatahad 
III. Telingana... 
IV Berar..,..,.,, 


KEw Dmsio’fa 

1 Bfjapdr. 

2 Ahsanabad. 

3 Daulatdbad. 

4 Junfr. 

5 Rajamundri. 

6 V^arangol. 

7 Qawel 

8 Mahur. 


Out of these goTernments arose the several dynasties of 'Adll 
Shahi, Niz£ni Shdhi, Kutb Shai, Imad Shahl, and Borfd Shdhi.' 


Ro. 303. Silver. Weight, 165 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie 

i.H. 797 . 
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No 304 SJver Gen A Cunningtam Very rare 

A H ^56 



Penahtah, who was learned m Southern story, contnhutes 
some curious information in rcgord to the difficulties bmt - 
rounding the early currencies of the Bahmani kings Ho 
states that the money of Muhammad Sh&h (A h 7o9-776) 
consisted of pieces of four different denominations, in gold 
and sdier, ranging from two /ofo/w to a quarter of a iolah 
in weight,' he then proceeds to describe tho legends em 
ployed, in which we need not follow him beyond his full 
text quoted below , hut he adds an instructive notice of the 
tendency of the Dakhani Sarra/s to break up the new Muslim 


skijh Ll u_^ 

Eomtaj ten, , , 637 e_~lb tjljj j 
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money for tho purpose of reconverting it into coins after 
their own ideals, bearing Iliadu devices. Tho King is 
stated to have resorted to esiremo measures to repress this 
practice, but with littlo cflcct, until ho appears to have given 
the JDiaMs, who had originally migrated from Dehli with 
the conquering hosts, tho monopoly of verifying tho current 
coin, which incidentally carried with it tho far more im- 
portant prerogative, too well understood in loco, of precedence 
in money-changing. 

asjL ^ ^ *-r*W 

L5*lr^ 

Bombay test, i. p. 537. ^Li ^ 

The most important fact to be gathered from this state- 
ment is that, in the southern provinces, goldsmiths and 
dealers in bullion would seem to have been authorized, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will on their own 
account, without being subjected to any check or control on 
the part of the ofEcials of a Regal mint, supposing such an 
institution to have formed a constituent division of govern- 
mental polity among these still primitive nationalities, where 
mtrinsic values were ordinarily checked and determined by 
the rough process of the foucMtane of the village sonor, or 

sted by the equally imperfect machinery of the responsible 
authority in the urban communities, with but little reference 
to royal or other stamps.* 


tones astnki “penence, m tlie Bangor and Nerbaddali tem- 

the of tJ'e officials 

worlcios of this ♦ “mmuDihes, which quaintly illustrates the practical 

>■»« 1*. m “ “• ““•“‘I- 

M koo,ua,, offl» befra b, h«d bad time to aoqniie Ibo 

pat bu^une^^ attcatibor r ^ capacitj itaa raab enoagb to 

o genumenm upon gome 350 rupees that were suh* 
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BAiniAiT Coins 

The sahjomed skeleton list of the corns of the Bahmaoi dynasty 
has been mainly denied from the collection of Gen A Cnnningham, 
which has lately passed into the possession of Col Gnthrie Beadily 
available additions hare been made from other sources , hut the 
catalogue is avowedly incomplete, and is only inserted as a serial 
nucleus, to be filled in hereafter by local collectors I must avail 
myself of this opportunity of esoneratmg Gen Cunningham from 
any of the errors which may he discovered m my transcripts of the 
necessarily obscure legends of the corns of this or of tho other pro 
Tincial dynasties now restored from the original pieces 

The contents of these cabinets were delivered m due numismatic 
order, but the interpretation of the legends did not, even if time 
had permitted, constitute an ohligational part of the transfer to the 
new owner 

0 UuaAHiuo SsXa Silver a.s 791, 79o (Sir ^ Eihot, 797} 
(Eagtaved above) 

8 Ftmts Sills (AnsAMXotn) Sdver a n 804, S07, 810, 813, 814 817, 
818, 819, 872 828 Maisdcn, pi S 8 , nccuiviii 
0him6—jS^\ jJL) 

jjlisLJI j UjjJI j-U 

Coppn ^\j 

10 'Ai-A CD Dis Amur) SbAh Silver ah 845 (BirV Elliot, 856) 
(CngTaved above ) 

Co^er A B 825, 828 834 

6 alii (j^l aUI 

Copper A H 843 843, 844 345, 816, 8o4 Large coins 
ijCall A— l-Jb 

Tlnerse — A'-r ^ jli , 

mitted to bun for eiaminahon by members of lus own special conuaanity As 
these pieces proved one and ah, tobefoigenes the ordinary homely rule required 
him to replace every rupee he had so incaationsly put his hand to — it is needless 
to say that ho was hopelessly rained Sec also Prutsep,TJse5il Tables, p 27 
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Small coins have Obverses Tjurymg from <L_LJI 

Jiitj j^lJl 

11 nrHXTUt BnAn Biv AniiAD Sniit Silver A.n 803 Bntisb Slnscnin 

Bno-i«— jjj aLi AA3.1 Ijj ala jj^Ua j LjjJllU 

Air JJ! 

13 UnuAsnuD 8 uAn km UditiT^N SbIii (Shaus nvof'i) 

Silver A n 880 (Sir W ElLot ) 

14 Uaituiid Copper (No dates.) 


II Kctgs op ASH 3l£ijn)t5 ‘ 

KO Alt AS 

1 804 HOI Di1«wm Qin, GImi ^Jjyc. jjJj 

2 808 1405 Huihaiig(Foanas’lf5iiau)’ 

8 838 1434 Hntommaa jliJ^ 

4 839 1435 Kalimud KhT/i (defealed by BaHol Xii!) 

. LS^ 

5 SSr 1482 Ghias od dla JTTiiX'l ^ 

6 906 1500 Ifasir ad din mdji c^U 

7 916 1510 Mahmud II (ItuzaUac Shah Gujarati aids him 

m 923 A It ) jJl ^ 

(ah 937, Malwah annexed by Bah&dur Gujarati) 


The Muslim state of Malwah was at its zenith under Muhammi 
Ijl At this period its boundaneseinhraced the cities of Chandei 
• Blaindbad, Hushaugabad, and Kitlah (the capital of Gondwarra 
“• g on the south to the Satpurah range, on the west to tl 
AVbin,ii » P 360 Bnggss translation it p 167 Air 
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frontier of Gnjarat, and on the east to Bundelkhand , 'while north 
■wards the Imuts •were marked by Mewar and Harauti, with occa 
sional tnbnto from, Clhltor * 


HiLsdm*ud dhi Hushang Ghon 
No 305 Silver ‘Weight, 169 gre Unique Col Tods 
collection, Eoyal Asiatic Society a h 



’Ala ud dfn Mahmud, Khi^\ 

No 306 Gold AH S70 



j — j 

ilJll Jilih. ^'1^ 1 iVi 

. t U 1 

AV 


i\J^ VI...U 

|*Li£ 

1 rjJl Is 


* Malcolm < Cential i. p 34 
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Cocrs 

This list has also been compiled fiom tho contents of Col Guthne’s 
cabinet, compnsmg the careful selections of Gen Cunningham, 
obtained through many years of diligent research 


2 HesXw CD DfK IIiSsnAMa Cn6iti Silrer (Com engraTCd ntOTe ) 

Copper 

3 CoPP« (?) aJi Jt^versc-AT^ ^jU\^ 

4 MahmUd a Gold a h 870 (Com engraved above ) . 

i Gold Square 

f Silver and Copper Square TTeight, 168 grs Air 820,826 

An J^\ 

ykJIyl 

d Copper corns of the same device a h 818, 8S4, 856, 857 

e Smaller tjFpe ah 80O 

e 

/ Copper A.H 845, 847, 848, 851, 857 

aFv aUl oi^ «jJl 


g SilTer and Copper Small coins An 845,854 {DeMi tgpe) 
OSicric-AFn 


’• SdToc and Copper SmJIcoms PcU. oWes as alore ) 
* Maigitt— f~v 


eoiq^^^Sh&diibid a h 873 
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5 Gsfis SaXa GoW "We ght, 168 grs ah SS; 

05c«-«— »X^ e-Jj jjllaUuJi ^j} jjlLLJ^ 

Jteva-se — <=^^1 sLi 

AAV jbboll 

Margut— * * # 4>jA^ jsk*!! y\ 

Gold Square "Weight, 169 gra a.h 883, 881 (Bntish Museum 8S5 833) 
2l.il LijLu t_s:tL*3\ (.l^L«lb 

AAo jJ.>. (jlU-Jt ,— 2l.i jjj 

With a full design of the Sicas da la the field 

Sdrer Square Weight, Sign, a-h 890 (retened ia, »«), 895 899 
Bnttsh Moseam. 

Copper A.B 833, 837, 891, 896, 903, 901 90o 
Copper Small coins, ajt 833 

6 hiAsm ShXh. Silver Square a h 907 
2 li j-sb * * JwAsslb 

ijlLUl iLl ^ 

Copper A.H 907, 914 

7 Msmt6o Ssiii( AaX VD-Dfx) Bilrer 
2bi (-Vas^ tiXUJlj 
Ml (jUuLJt s\t j^\j ^j} 

Copper A H 917, 918 
Copper AJU 914 
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III The lIcnAirsiADAK Kjsos of GcjaeIt ’ 

'0 AH AD 

1 778 1376 Farhai wl ITulL, appointed Ticeroy by Tmiz 

tn-<=>yj 

2 793 1390 ZafarKhdnBnpereedeshim byorderoflTithaiQinad 

bin FlntE, and erentnally assumes independence 
under the title of Mu affar Shah sLi 

3 814 1411 Ahmad Shdb (grandson of ITnzaffar Shah) builds 

Ahmndabad and Ahmadnagar sLl 

4 846 1442 iTuhammadShdhjSon of Ahmad Shah iLl4XAs^ 

5 8S5 1451 Kutb Shah (conflicts xnth Kumlho, Eaca of 

Ifcwar) iLi i-Js- 

6 863 1458 Baud Shah, son of Ahmad Shah ^ Jjt* 

jUi 

7 863 — ITahmud Shah bin llniammad, £i^ara 

jLl 

8 917 1511 lluzafiar Shah H (wars ^nth Bans Sanga) 

iLi jli jsis^ 

9 932 1525 Sikandar Shah xl.r^cU., xI^^aJLi 

10 932 — ITahmud Shah n bin ITuzaffar Shah 

iti 

11 932 — Bahadur Shah* 


Fenahtah Bomfeaj Persian text, u pp 3o0 440 Bn^ i p 456 it P 
n Am.Aiban u p 92 Bird s Historj of Gnjarit. 

P 174 ElpWone p 761 IWp Usefol Tables a p 316 

^iirikliiMabdralcSbibiMS a/778 '' 

D of the land tnartjx of the sea LiUcd at 

^ the Portn^aese -Fans e Souza 
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VO All AD 


12 

943 

1636 

Mohammad Sh&h Fanih 

13 

944 

1537 

Hahmud Shah III ^ ali 





14 

961 

1553 

Ahmad Shdh 

15 

9G9 

1561 

klazaffar Sh^h 111 (iZ<tM5) 

Subdivision of 

the kingdom, and final annexation, to Akbar a 


dommions la A n 980 ’ 


Elphinatone gvvea tte folio^mig ouUme of tho possessions of ttis 
dynasty —“'When Gujarat separated from Dehli, the ne\r king 
had hut a narrow temtory on the plain On the N W Tvere the 
independent rajas of Jhalor and Sirohi, from whom he occasionally 
levied contnhutions Tho taja of Fdar, another Eojput pnnee, was 
in possc«‘>ioa of the western part of tho hilU The rest of the 
hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain inbes of EhfU and 
Kuhs, among whom some Bajput princes had founded petty states 
(Bongorpar, Bbaoswarah, etc ) Tho peninsula was m tho hands 
of nme or ten Hindu tnbes who had mostly come from Cach and 
bind, at different periods, some centuries before They were pro 
bably tributary, hut by no means obedient The real posses 

sions of the kings of Gujarat, therefore, only included the 
between the hills and tho sea, and even of that the eastern part 


I ‘ The Tvtiole collccboa from the gOTCnuneot lands and those assigned mJ&gir 
(m A D 1571) was 6 84 00 50 OOO or 5 84 Jirort and 60 thousand Gujarat 

j thnw wiw in Ihosp JOO/e to j And L*iifiaawiir 

now (ad 17o6) reckoned at 40 cfdvs so that the ■whole amount would at the 
present time be equal to 5 Iran 47 Ws of rupees (5 84 00 OOO Ed tor s note) 
A sum also of "5 !al$ of Jfn»# and 1 Iror of Jh-akuntt that were two parts 
greater beiog altogether equal to 5 hvra G2 lalt of rupees, was collected 
annually from the kings of the Dakhaa etc — Birds Gujarit, p 109 
The silrcr cnrrcnc C3 of theJEftfAw#/ aaijtit.ajan of GnjarSt and il&lwah 
are noticed in the Ain i Akhan and their intnnsic 'vulues specified with reference 
to other coinages —See Gladwin i p 17 , Blochiaaim i p 23 
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belonged to the rija of ChdmpiBfr On tbe other hand, tho Gujarat 
tcmtoiy stretched along tho Eca to tho S E , so os to include the 
city of Surat and some of the country beyond it ’’ 


Ahmad Sbilb 

No 307 Silrer Tircight, 172 gra ah gss Col Gnthnc 



ilA .iAJsr' sU* 


j-J 



AfA 



Hohmud but Latif 

No 308 Gold Tfeight, 183 grs ah 953 Col Gnthne 



iflAi u-cJal 


,.U=J_ 


^T 





THE MUHAMStAPAJ, KI^GS OP GUJAEAT 


GvTAaiT Coiys 
3 KXbik QB-Dfv AmitP Silrec 
a Ajr 828 (EogTSTcd abore ) 

5 Tanety similar to a, but with aquare area on tbemerse 17eiglit, 175 gr 
Coi^ Small coins a b 843 
^ ^UsLuJl J thiAli jAi 

h Fan;ty, intwo sues area rerene a.h 830, 831, 837, 840 843, 

845, 846 

4 GnfXs r7z>*nfB McRAaoun. a Small coma Copper a b 849, 850 
t\Jit 4X4.sr^ 

I Square coma a h 856 1 Sunilat legends, mlh the prefix of 
pkclll 0“ «D0 fcce and y 1 on the other 

7 hfAiniuD SQaer a n, 691, 903, 911 
Snrer and Copper a h 870 
Copper A.O 869, 900, $09, 917 


8 hlvziTFAB SeIs. Cold E I collecboc a.b 929 Stlrer 
Copper A B 922, 923, 924, $28 


10 UxBudD 11 Silrer 


11 Basadub (Em<TO>i>fK) Silrer 
Copper A.H 937, 935, 940 
^1“’ J I— JaJ 


u\k L .. U ili yl 


13 hlAHBdD DIB LaTIT IIL CKoTB-Tm-Dts) 

Gold. A B 946 947, 9o0 (960, engraved ahore} 
Silrer Btmch at Mnhammad&bhd. ajl 961 
Copper A.H 946, 947, 949 


14 Akmad SaXii (EnTB>oD sir) 

EUrer a a 963 Copper a.b 961 


15 lIWAPrAB E has bib Uaidi5b Gold. TTeigUt, 185 grs ah. 977 


Silrer a b 969, 979 


Copper A.H 969, 971, 978 


^ iXyaJl 

1 VV jjUJuJl ali* i3y*jsr* ^ji jlii ytk^ 
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Another contemporary dynasty, Trhoso bistorj* is closely 
intenvoTcn with the annals of Dehli, Mfilwnh, and Gujariit, 
claims a passing notice, ’both for tho heroism of its leaders, 
tho interest attaching to tho recovery of power by the 
Hindus, and tho re-establishment of a kingdom which might 
possibly have progressed into a more permanent form had its 
adversaries been confined to tho detached and weakened 
Muslim monarchies encircling its frontiers, but which was 
destined to fall, with tho surrounding states of hostile creed, 
before the assaults of tho alien Mughals, whom Bihar led 
into India. 

Khumbo’s victory over tho combined Muhammadan forces 
of Milwah andGujarit is comroemoroted by tho costly “pillar 
of victory,” at Chttor, an engraving of which faces this page.* 
And Sanga’s valour and success aio alike proclaimed by his 
Hmdd title of tho “ Kalat (or pinnacle) of Miwor’s glory,” * 
and os frankly acknowledged in his conqueror’s own memoirs. 

Khtkdo's MoNVMisfTAi “Jata Studiha,’’ 

“Til onlt/ thtng »n India ta cemparunlh tin pillar ej nefpry, erteled bp Xina 
Xhoomio on ill difial of Ihi eomititnl armtn •/ Jfalira end Onjaril, ulit Kulb IfinSr 
at DtiU Till toliinin u \22ftil •» itipil, lii bnadth of each fail a' tit ba$i il Hfttl 
It ini mm diitinet itorUi jUoand tii eiambtr on liemnli itoiy bad iten arranpidon 
Had marble tableti tie leiole genealogf of lii Jlanoi of after Onlp one ilsb remaini^ 
lie tnienpUon on uitei record! liol *,n Samoat, 1$IS, lAj ofSnmia tcai founded, 

and tA{« j/ear , tiii Kbfrut 6tam1>li( wai finliied"' — T^tf, ■■ 761. The luijoined 
engraviaj il laktn from Ter/uiion’l Siilorp of Areiitrcture, U p 63$ 


1 Anotter memorial of tlua reccew was preserred in tho family, and finally piKsed 
into th^ossession of B&bar, who feDs os that “when EJina Banga defeated Sult^ 
hlahmtid rad made him prisoner, the Solt&n had on a splendid crown cap {Tdjt 
hildh) and gt^en girdle, whi^ fell mto the hands of the Pagan, who, when he 
set Snltin Mabmd at liberty, retnmed them They were now with Bikramajit 
His elder brother, ^tansi, who had raeceeded to hia father asTltiaa, and who was 
now 10 possession of Oiltor, hsd sent to dosiro his younger brother to give them 
np to him, which he renyed to do By the persona who now come to wait upon 
me, he now sent me this iwW and golden girdle Erabne’a llemoirs of Bihar, 


* Tod I Eijssthan, i - ' 

/ 
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The Gnrror Kiifos or ITfewin. 


1331 

1275 

Cbltor captured by ’Ala»ud-din. 

1357 

1301 

Accession of Hamir. He recovers CMtor. 

1421 

1365 

Khaitsi. 

1439 

1373 

Labha B^na. 

1454 

1398 

Hobxdji. 

1475 

1419 

Kumbhi. (Defeats tbe armies of Gujarat and 
Malwah, and captures Kabmud Khilji m 
AD 1440.) 

1525 

1469 

Ooda 

1530 

1474 

Baunal 

1565 

1509 

Sanga • (Finally defeated by Babor, at Kanwa, 


• in 1527 iuD ) 

Goins o£ Bias. EiimbKo and of Ms grandsooi Sanga, were 
engraved and published by James Prinsep in 1835.® 

Xo. 309 Copper. Square. Fig. 2G. Prinsep. 

Kambhaka, sritb tbe symbol Q : dotted margin out* 
side tbe square area. ‘ 

Reverie — Ekhnga (the cdebrated temple near Oodipfir).* 


* Svigram Stng, " the lion of irar " — ^Tod, i. p 292 

* Jour. As Soc. Bengal, pi it figs 24, 2S, 2G. See also Pnnsep’a Easap^, 

Tol 1 p 293, pi xxiT PrmsepwuBble to decipher only twoUtters of the name 
of Kumhho The full reading has been conunniucated to me by General 

Cunningham, who is in poagesston of better specimens of the coins m question 

* “The strange gods of tbe Jonma and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of 

'Aft ‘5f&2Ati»fawLft<myfcHiiihrTnrfiy 'V.'tV mga^ TArose iiwhn (Eilmy 
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The jealousy displayed by Mahmdd Khilji at Rina Kum- 
bho^s presuming to com money is amusingly recorded by 
Fensbtah 

1*^ jii ^ ^ 

S jSJ ^ jj \^y/* ^ ^ 

' ** i 1*1 « > 

^**3 *1 — -f- 

— Femhtali, text, u p 495, Bn^s, it p 221 
Sa^gJl 

r>o 310 Copper Somrat, 1580 , A» 3523 Figs 24 2o Frinsep 
Obverse — ^ ^ Srt Sangrama Sinha Sam 1580 
Aerme— 'Trisal sod Sn-astika emblems 


Thirty second Kino (a h 855’-894 , a d 1450 - 1488 ) 

The Tigorous rule of the Afgbin BnHol L6di offers a strong 
contrast to the mane trcalness of the sway of the two mis 
called Syuds who preceded him His lengthened supremacy 
of thirty-eight years, however, affords but little of variety 
to dilate upon The pnncipal charactenatics of his domina- 
tion being defined m the energetic and successful subjection 
of his local governors, and a prolonged war, marked by the 
utmost detcnmnation on both sides, with the longs of Jaun- 

1 CaU5I i Bciual accession u fixed, u the History of the Afgh&ns, edited hy 
Dorn, at 17th Eabl nl awwal, 855 A.n Tiifc page 46, edit Onental Translation 
Fund. l\izhm nd-din and Bad&oni coneor 
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pur for o long tune neitlier one party nor the other can be 
said to have obtained any very d«5ided advantage, such as 
might have been expected to result from the great efforts 
made on either side The balance of success generally ter- 
minated m favour of the monarch of Dehli , and at length, 
in the year 893 a ii , after a twenty six years’ war, he 
finally re annexed the hmgdom of Jaunpur to his own 
empire It is recorded of this Sultan, that, unlike Eastern 
monarchs in general, ho was no respecter of pomps and 
ceremomes, remarking “that it was enough for hun that 
the world knew he was king, without his making a vam 
parade of royalty ’’ 


311 (pi T fig 162) Silver (inpnro) Averogo weight, 144 4 
gn Cemmon a n 858, 859, 860, 861, 863, 876, 879, 882, 
887, 888, 889, 800, 892, 893, 895 


UV 



* * 


r 




J I- »Li, 


Ko 312 Silver oLd Copper Tl^ciglit, 62 grs 

Ohtrn—^.i IjlLLi ili J,Lj 


^0 313 Copper Avera-o WMslit. 71 grs A n 855, 8 C 3 , 8r5, 
SCO, 807, 808, 800, 873, 876. 877, 878, 879, 887, 888 

OJrrn<— jVi Jjl^ 

Rneru—^i C3Ul_,b 



SBHLOL X.ODT, 


859 


Ko 314 Copper "Vreiglit, 67 gra ah 886, 889, 893, 894 
Oiwrjtf— Legend Bimilar to No 313 
Hevtrte — sf ♦ Aiulsll 

No 315 Copper Average ■weight, 140 gra ah £'77, 878, 
879, 892 

( Centra— ali Jjixi 

II 1 

ITargin— j_,Uj1uJ i 
Heierae—^'^^ i— 

I subjoin the results of some assays of coins of Bublol 
Lodi and his son Sikandar, conducted under the native 
process — 

1 AH 858 "IVt 138 grs Itesult — Silver, 0 gra (No 311) 

2 AH 859 "Wt 143 gra Nesolt— Silver, 15 8 gra (No 311) 

8 AH 882 Wt 145 gra Result— Silver, 14 grs (No 311) 

4 AH 893 T7t. 141 grs Result— Silver, 6 7 grs (No 811 ) 

SiLandar bin Buhlol 

5 ^A.n 904 *Wt 130 grs Result — Silver, 7 gra (No 516) 

G AH 010 "Wt 134 grs /■ Assayed together, total \ (No 316) 

7 AH 918 "Wt. 139 gra < result, o mere trace ! (No 316 ) 

8 AH 919 'NVt 139 gra \ of silver ) (No 316) 

9 AH ? "^t 137 grs Result — ^Silver, 6 gra (No 316) 

NOTE ON THE COINS OF BTJHLaL LOBI 
Amid the chance references to the cost of articles of every- 
d&y mjA otfs/w ‘»5jre«asf. Vi fcjssd. vi thA 

works of Indian authors, who flourished shortly after the 
reign of Duhldl Lodi, wc meet with frequent repetition of 
tbo term BuhWt, as applied to a recognized and quasi- 
standard com of the penod * Abul Fazl, tbo comprehensive 

* “ la Ibriihto b\a Biiandai i time, coia, dotbts, oad ettiy bind cl mmbim 
di 2 c were cheaper than thcf had ewr been known to be in anj* other rc go, 
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and whoso exact coimterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the earliest schemo of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 
KeT.i 

To all appearance the recognized weight retained in full 
its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to he represented by two single 
karsha pieces. Of this latter com of 140 grains, we can quote 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of Rdmadatta* to the coarse mintages of the early Pathdns,^ 
and onwards, m consecutive order, till Buhlol Lodi assimi- 
lated their fabric to the type and execution of his mintages 
in the higher metals ; but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measure is proved triumphantly by its accept- 
ance, 80 to say, intact, in all the minor mints under Bdhar, 

Tlse (ttrea ah. 104$) defines the Sirihila bs “oeasared hy n 

Eanha {^ankencimita),’’ and the copper Martha itaelf u desenbed as Tdm* 
fatya T^Kira, or “ copper traasfonned,” * t worled up from ita crude metallic 
itate into aome generally recognized fotm. — '"VPilson, Ariana AntnjiJa, p 404, 
Pnnsep a Eesaye, up 53 , G. Bubler, Bombay Branch Jour Boy As Soc 
October, 1868, Cowell, in Eiphinstoiie, p 89, Bnruouf, Intro d lllist Bad. 
pp 236, 258, Bpence Ilardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp 119, etc Bombay Jour 
As Soc (1853) (1854) p 1, , Inscnptious, pp 3, 9, (1862) p 1, and (1663) p 1, 
ct icq See also Tbjnaralkya, § 363 , Amara Eosha, ii, pp 9, 86. 

* Awcie\t EoTmajr WaioaTS 
A Circa 1400 gTa)ns=MeK, or TTeN (Maneh ?). 

B. Circa TOOgnuna^^S EeT. 

0 Circs 280 grains = (2 EeT) 

D. Circa 140 groins =EeT. 

E Circa ?0 grains=(J KeT). 

The copper coins of the Ptolemies follow this standard, their gold nnd silver 
standards adhere to the Aeginefaa wwgbt — R. 8 Poole, Smith’s Dicbonary of 
the Bible, m p 1732 

* Prmscp’i Essays, L p 218, pi m figs 47,48- 

* Balban's copper com, No. 114, seems to have been a half idriha So also 
the piece of Jalbl-ud-din PirOz, No. 123, and others la succession 
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^vlieTD copper 'was struck as an inferior metal, and left to 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, follow- 
ing the custom of the ■west, declined to attach his name. 

The author of the “Institutes of the Emperor Akhar” 
gives a second or altemativo definition, of the value and in- 
trinsic contents of tho assitnilated paisa, Buhidli, or dam, as 
equal to five ianls. "Whatever douht might once have existed 
as to tho measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily set at 
rest hy the colas themselves ; tho iant, in short, is merely 
the old dharana of 32 rails (or 5G grains)* which, even at 
tho remoto period of the crudo tabulation of weights, under 
the simple nomenclature of the seeds of tho earth, from 
whence their denominations were chiefly obtained— had 
already acquired tho optional namo of purdna, “ old.” 

The two systems aro fully represented in tho current 
coinage of the Patb&ns, and conjointly offered considerable 
facilities for the settlement of broken change. Tho 40 
double kdrslias, or 80 current single larshas, or 160 half' 
Idrahas (ITo. 183), were equal to 200 copper tanks, either of 
which amounts represented the established value of a silver 
tankah? 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either case, the 
totals ran 280 grains x 40=11200 grains, and 56x200= 
11200 grains. 

These figures have an additional importance in the present 

^ Seep 231 anti, B&tiar’s TaUa of Weights, 32 raett=l tanj. 

> Sir n EEiot has preserred s cnnons record of the practical worlang of the 
intricate snb diraional exchanges of the lairer coinage under the head o{“Damfi 
Ddilx temtoij, the term is applied to the Bab-dinsions 
of a Tillage, Thus in Oop^pdr, of Rohtak, there are 150 damris, each damn 
being equiralent to tirentj fire ZacAciU il^Aat Cut damn is commonlj known 
as a nomiualcoin, equal to 3| or 3^ Ami; or hetweea two and three gaadat — so 
that a (faiarf Tones S to IS eotorU, according to the good-will and pleasure 
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instance, as they establish ceodusWely "what Tiras heretofore 
somewhat of a matter of conjecturo,^ that tho ratio of copper 
to silver was 64 : 1 (112004- 175=04), 

of aBscmpiOous Daoju. It nay be lueful to rabjoia from tbe ‘BW&a rosand’ • 
a table sbo^riss tbe Tolue of damrlt asd ddmi 

1 damrl.,... 3^ dim). 


2 

„ 


Cl 

„ 

... 1 ehkadim. 

3 



91 



4 



12J 

„ 

... 1 adJteXa. 

b 



15 



e 



18J 

„ 

... 1 ^aiad. 

7 

>1 • 


........... 22 




>» . 


25 

„ 

... 1 Faiea. 




............ 28 



10 

» . 


311 

„ 

... JJ » 

11 

M • 





12 

» • 


371 


... 1} .. 

13 






14 






.... 1{ » 

Id 








le „ bd „ 1 Taea. 

The table w giTen witU eomo elight tariatioosio the'ZnbdataT ^awinln,’ bat 
in neither are the smaller Araefiona] emonnte giTea with correctness.” Sir H. 
HUiot, at the same time, is careful to want vs that the popular dinu quoted in 
this table have nothing in common with tho <W»» of Aibat’s reTenue accounts 
fu- P- 81). 
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TRwrt-TmuD Kixo (a.u. 894-923; a.d. 1488-15irj. 

Some time before his decease, Buhlol had nominated as his 
successor his son Niz&m, who, not altogether without op- 
position, amended tho inpcrial wiasnod under the title of 
Sil^dar Sh&lu In tho division of his dominions in 
883 A.Ji., the Sultfin had assigned tho kingdom of Jaunpur 
to his son Bdrhalc. On attaining supremo power, Sikandar 
demanded tho nominal allegtanco of his brother in the still 
cherished recitation of his own name in tho public prayers 
of tho country over which B&rbak ruled; this homage being 
denied, it was deemed necessary to compel its concession by 
force of arms. In tho action wliich ensued, Bdrbak was 
worsted, but was subsequently forgiven, and reinstated in 
his government. During tho succeeding years tho Sultdn 
was occupied in the subjection of Sultda Sharf, which was 
completed by tho capture of bis stronghold of Bl&na, and in 
tho suppression of two somewhat formidable insurrections 
in Jaunpur and Oude. In 897 A.m, Sikandar estended his 
conquests over tho whole of Bibdr, dispossessing Husain, 
the last of tho regal lino of tho Sharkis, who was forced to 
take refuge with *Ald-ud-din, king of Bengal. IVith this 
monarch the ruler of Dchli arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing, involving a mutual recognition of boundaries and 
other rights. In 909 A.H., the Sultdn, for the first time, 
fixed his residence at Agrah, which henceforth was to super- 
sede Dehli as the metropolis of Hindust&n. Sikandar’s reign 
was disgraced by an. unusual display of. bigotry, evidenced 
principally in o persevering destruction of Hindu temples, 
on the sites of which were raised Huslim mosques. 
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yo 31G (pi V fig 1G7) Copper Arcrago rrciglit, 139 grs 
AH 891, 895, 89G, 898, 900, 901, 902, 903, 90^, 905, POtf 
907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912, 913, 914, 916, 910, 917, 918, 
919, 920 


UV L5-* 






8\ m^il J 


L 




ijUal-r jIA Jjl— J 




No 317 Copper ATcnigewcight, 55 5 grs 
A n 905, 907 


NOTE ON SIKANDAH LODI'S COINAGE 
Aa BuUol Lodi’s namo is nssociatod witli a fixed money 
value in account, involving a seeming return to n partially 
olsscured system of reckoning, so bis son Sikandar’s title is 
identified witb a coinago whicb tool, a more definite and 
prominent position amid tbo succeeding currencies of the 
land Tbeso two issues, confessedly composed of difierent 
metaU, might at first sight bo supposed to bavo but bttlo in 
common, but on a more doso examination tbo Silmndan 
tanlah is found to have formed the connectmg link between 
the Buhldh and tho dam of Shir Shdh , there is one break, 
however, in the completeness of this continmty, mosmueb ns 
the Suhldh was made up of two karthas, while the Sikondan 
tanlah doubled that amount, twenty pieces constitutmg the 
change for a si?ier iankah, instead of the 40 Hichldlis or 80 
karshas of the previous scheme of exchange 
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In the one case the design seems to have heen to relntro- 
dnco the division by 40 to the supercession of the complicated 
64 Idnis, with its attendant gradational proportions of silver 
and copper ; in the second instance, the same motive is more 
definitely developed in the rate established of 20 Sikandaris 
to the siher tanlah, and the complete rejection of all traces 
of 64ths, inasmuch as the value of the new piece would not 
accord with any of the established lam pieces, nor would it 
even range with an imaginary division of haK a SkashKdni. 
The reverting to the alloy of mixed silver and copper re- 
gained all the old advantages of the portability of the coin, 
and all objection to the use of composite metal was removed 
in the limitation of the entire issue to one average value ; 
while, on the other hand, the difficulty end loss incident to the 
recovery of the silver from this money for the construction of 
ornaments, etc., secured for it a permanency in its coined form 
which pure silver and gold could never have commanded. 

The estimate of intrinsic contents derived from the ac- 
companying Assay Table gives the rough average of silver 
to each coin as 5 647 grains ; and adding the price of the 
copper basis at the rato of 64 copper to one of silver, we get 
something over a total silver value of 7’747 grains.' The 
parallel -g^th of the 175 grains of theyU^^ ei?ier tanlah would 
he 8*750 grains, so that the combined metals furnish a very 

* Th\s IS merely a tealatm calealation, taVmg 41 coma to the lb (vt sboold be 
more ciactfy4t MZJ Tbeo Z93 II48XZ4=me r552-7-«*I75 OOZOS-f-SI = 
5'64813,aTeragegTaiMofsilTcrj»tCOTn Copper coBtentaicrotumag, HO — 6 618 = 
134 353, nt 64 grains per gram of silrcr=2 0939 grains, or a total silrer ralne of 
V'T 4793 grams Gen Cnmungbam s sssoy, by tbenahre process, girpsamucbloirer 
arerage of silver contents, nsing only to 4 18 grama per com. See p. 324, anti. 
But m neither one case nor the other need ire expect any very uniform resnlts. 
The Calcutta table itself famishes ample evidence of the irregularity of the action 
of the Behh himt, svhich sve have seen, byFIrfis’g own confession (p 281), hod 
very much its own way in regard to the eijoitable valuo of the mixed metal corns 
put forth from time to time. 
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fair approximation to the Talue theoretically required, espe- 
cially if we make allowances for the very imperfect manner 
m which the two metals were obviously amalgamated and 
distributed in. the general mass. 

Idst of Dehh Coins, composed of silver sad copper, in varying 
proportions, forwarded to the Calcutta Mint for examination by 
Edward Thomas, Esq , C S , lOth June, 1858 


An 

Utfemce to 

Vonben of Cotn^ In 
• r«tbiii SalUtfs ' 

W«l$bt ia GnSnt 

UvU. 

nneSilTer p«rH> 
in each 

895 

SIrJk^^>An 

Ifo 316 

143 438 

1 900 

89C 


142 1G3 

2 025 

;; 

;; 

142 986 

138 913 

1 925 

1 615 

898 

u 

140 088 

141 500 

2 200 

1 5625 

900 


140 800 

2 6000 



127 600 

8 0125 

903 


143 100 

4 650 

904 


142 500 

5 624 

907 


143 250 

155 



141 150 

16 0 



139 900 

16 0 

905 


144 500 

17 5 

909 


141 500 

150 

910 


140 200 

15 0 

912 


H2 500 

12 0 



195 500 

ISO 

913 


182 250 

IS 0 



140 750 

15 0 

014 


no 000 

150 



13S 500 

15 5 

„ 


141 QQO 

IGS 

,, 


140 500 

160 

918 


138 250 

100 

,, 


183 250 

100 

„ 


139 750 

90 

,, 


125 000 

8 0 

919 


135 250 

32 0 

,, 


137 250 

80 

*’ 

■* 

137 500 

8 0 
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Under tte Tmtten evidence of contemporary and other 
authors, the authoritative volne of the Sikandari is equally 
ivell established in its full identity. Bdbar, in his Memoirs, 
adverts to his own gift to his eon Hutnaydn, on the occasion 
of the distribution of the accumulated treasures of the Lddis^ 
as amounting to '*70 laks** we must conclude of current coin 
Kizam-ud*dm Ahmad specifies the like sum of undefined but 
manifestly ordinary coin Ehwandamir more explicitly de» 
signates the gift as being comptwed of Sitandari tanlahs,^ 
and Ferishtah, to complete the definition, capitalizes the sum 
in more modem currencies as "350,000 rupees,”* which de- 
termines the ruling value of the piece at two dami, or a 
sufficient approach to the amount which the intrinsic contents 
of the coins now assayed would average. Furthermore, the 
system of computmg by double dami was clearly widely spread 
and of very general acceptance;^ so much so that Akbar him- 
self is found to have provided a special copper coin of that 
denomination, truly of very inconvenient proportions,* seem- 

* Xu&m-Tid dia Ahniad Baihtht, wbo im learoed in corre&cies, fixes tbe 
sum of “ 70 IsXe” » given to Ilnm&T^a, but tbere u no specification of any 
particular ectn Tbe text runs — i , * ^ 

j S J 1 U 4X<*.=^ 

p 132, E 1 3IS , etc t‘<3 ^ j j <AS3 

* I have little hesitation in eonectiftg his "7 ' into TO Host of these 

references were collected by Eislune (ntstoryofB&haroniinnm&yan, II p dl4} 
Ssi xsnxvd iippaisagfSrasoiiuist-^’iSs, jsi>d xo lb? 

coins, properly hesitated to correct tbe eerea Mt of Ehirandamlr, whose informa. 
tion was otherwise most eiact, as he was « contemporary and well informed 
author Sec Elliot s Index, p 108 , Fenshtah, Briggs, ii p 4S 

’ J has-^ ^ 

p 63, Calcutta text. Sjl) j\sdj 

* Sec Sir H. Elliot's table, quoted p 364 , Ershme’s Bibar, i, pp 542-4. 

5 Such a piece u extant in the Bntish hfuseum, weighing 664 groins, an 

24 
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mgly more designed to meet the contmgency of an appeal 
to such a weight in its legahzed form than for any purposes 
of practical ntihty m the general circulation 

T IifSCBiPTio’Ta IT Desu op Sieaspae bet Buhlol. 

1 Dated a h 903, on the Dargah of Yusaf Katil 

2 Dated a n 906, on the bastion of Sbabab nS fitn Taj 'Khan 

3 Dated a h 909, on the lower entrance of the Kutb Minar 

4 Dated ad 912, to the following effect — 

uy ^ J \£. jii 

^ Ij {jUaLd j l\li 

iji} 

5 Dated a e 913, on the erch of the Makhainh of Tmiz Sh4h 
(p 310, anU) 


THE TAHD ItEASTJHE OE GAZ OF BIKANDAR LODI 

Ahul FazI, in noticing the various descriptions of yard- 
measures introduced at different times into Hindustan, makes 
incidental mention of certon corns designated Sikandans — 
upon the basis of a given numher of diameters of which the 
ffaz of Sikandar Lodi was authoritatively defined The class 
of money described, under Ko 316 evidently furmehed, among 
other uses, the data for this emgularly defined measure Any 
tyro in Indian Numismatics, under whose eye specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, 
imperfect as their configuration undoubtedly is, as compared 

Amount -whieU it rather orer the at mted ratio hat the com u sharp unwoni 
and u perhaps, affected by the osydabon of its once cleat surface 
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with oar modem machmc-stradk. money — ^yef, that they hold 
a high place among their predecessors m respect to their 
improved circnlanfy of form, and general uniformity of 
diameter — pomts which had certainly been less regarded in 
the earlier products of the Dehli mmts 
The passage allu3cd to is to the following textual effect — 

Li— 1 uTj * ^ j (JXj j JL^ 

J0j j\ j * d w J vjl j\jA^ 

\3 * * Jjls- J*-L* , 

tAi-J J U5^ J'-' 

dii»1 J A i C iiiit ^ d»<e|^ 1 

'~C&lntU t£xt, p 29G 

TiVith a new to make these coins, even at the present day, 
contribute towards our knowledge of the true length of this 
gaz which is stiU a cftratn g«<r»fio, I have carefully measured 
a set of 42 of these pieces, arranged in one contmuous line , 
the result is, that the completion of the 30th mch of our 
measure falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd com 
The specimens selected for tnal have not been picked, be 
yond the rejection of five rery palpably worn peces, out of 
the total 48 of ilr 33ayley^s corns which I have at my dis 
posal 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon 
as shghtly below the ongmal standard, notwithstanding that 
it differs from the determination of the measure put forth by 
Pnnsep but I must add that Pnnsep himself distrusted 
1 I’liBMp 8 E-sajv Useful Tables pp 1‘’3 1‘’6 
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meclianical appliances, and to all nppoarauco the presiding 
authorities of the period scarcelj contemplated exceptional 
exactitude in this summary but ever read) test No doubt 
the fiscal ndnunistratora ivero furnished with critical ofBcial 
standards, but the immediate object m view in the present 
adjustment seems to have been to supply the mass of un- 
lettered purchasers with a prompt means of checking the 
professional frauds of the shopkeepers,’ so that the simple 
exhibition of a row of Sikandans, the leading current com of 
the realm, on the counter, would on the mstant detennme the 
fullness or deficiency of Iho tradesman's yard , constituting, 
in bnof, a popular ready reckoner, cspcciallj adapted to the 
notions and traditions of the indigenes I freely accept Abul 
Fazl's suggestion, that this gaz was no new measure of length 
introduced by Sikondar, the ongmal (and possibly aboriginal) 
gaz was already obviously in full use and recognition, and 
Akbar himself, with all bis needless but otherwise systematic 
innovations, had to confess, m the Slst year of his reign, 
that though ho had earned his own Alban gaz of 46 finger 
breadths into the cloth merchants’ shops, that the Sikandari 
gaz of 32 fingers was still “emplojed for every other pur- 
pose,” and thus he confessedly met the difficulty hy sub 
siding mto the compromise of the Haht gaz of 41 fingers® 

* Seep 164 ante 

* These nvmhers are mggestiTe the anuent 32 (or hilt of 64} aa superseded bj 

the irregnlir totals of the llnslua theorr AbOt Fail further confesses that ‘ lit 
some sneient books (J*^) consist of two spans and two 

inches wl thu pa is divided into 16 equal parts (^), 

each of which was subdinded into qaarteri called paher 

pahar was the of a ptL. — Gladwin s Ayin i Akhan, u p 3o2 , Calcutta teat, 
p 294 

In connexion with this question of ncomal Indian Dumhers, I znaj refer to the 
archaio Drandian kant m the cxisbsg land measures of the south — ^Fnnsep 
Useful Tables p 124 
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Those earnest men who followed the pioneers of our con- 
quest m Upper India, and who were content to identify 
themselves with Vie nation over whom they were appointed 
to rule, displayed much interest m the determination of the 
imperfectly preserved definitions of the Il&hi gaz It was 
somewhat of a cardmal pomt with comparative strangers, 
who had to assimilate their feelings to local prejudices, to 
prove themselves m advance of the crude knowledge which 
insisted upon the supremacy of provincial standards, and 
BO it came about that all sorts of positive data were put 
under contribution to establish the infimtcsimal umt from 
which the more ample and enlarged land measures of 
Akbar’s empire were avowedly derived. Hence investiga- 
tions were instituted under many yaned aspects— open tra- 
dition, estant buildmgs of historically defined measurement, 
barley corns of pnmeval repute, home and foreign men’s fore 
arms and fingers’ breadths, square Akhan rupees, and very 
modem round “ITansdn” paisa, were pressed mto the service 
But, perhaps, the best and closest ^timate was furnished by 
the crucial test of the “ overage of copper wires returned by 
the Tahsildars of Muradabad os the counterparts of the actual 
measures from which their btgfias (^losi-acres) were formed,” 
amountmg to an average of 33 50 inches per gaz, on the 
rough calculation of three-fourths of an mch for each finger 
breadth ^ 

In the end, for all practical purposes of modem measure- 
ments, the Government of the day (1825-6) adopted, as a 
convement solution, an arbitraiy ■mluo for the Ilahi gaz of 
33 English inches • 

' Prmsep s Essays, vol u., tTsefiil TaUes, p 123 , Jour As Soc Bengal, m 
P 88, and Mr Cracroftfs paper, toI w 360, Elliot 8 Glossary, “KosandJarib, 

« PP 189, 194 
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TiiiRTY-roTiiiTii Kino (a.h. 923-937 j a.d. 1517-1630). 

IbraWm succeeded his lather Sikandor; from the very 
commencement of his reign his arroganco disgusted the 
nobles of his oum. tribe of Lodi, who speedily sought to 
reduce his power by placing his brother, Jaldl, on the 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunpur. Having compassed this 
purpose, however, some doubt arose as to the wisdom of their 
own act, and hence an attempt was made to weaken Jal&l 
by the withdrawal of several Amirs who had joined his 
standard. Jaldl, detecting this design, determined upon 
active measures to secure himseK j he therefore collected hw 
forces 'and advanced to K&lpi, assuming the style of Sultan, 
with the title of Jol^l-ud^dln. He nest entered into ne- 
gotiations with *Azim Hum&ydn, who held Hdlinjar for 
H}r4him, and at length induced him to desert the cause 
of the Emperor, ’Azim Humiyun failed at the time of 
need, and Jalal was reduced to a position of much difficulty, 
from which, however, be had a favourable opportunity of 
extricating himself, by the success of a sudden march upon 
Agrah, which he found almost undefended; hut, from some 
strange infatuation, he allowed himself to be deluded into 
treating with the governor of the city, and on the advance 
of Ibr^hfm he was compelfetT to flee to GwSIior, where he 
received a temporary shelter; he was, ultimately, after various 
adventures and escapes, captured and put to death. 

The alarm excited by the unrestrained cruelties dictated 
by the distrustful disposition of the SoltSn, led to nnmeroos 
other revolts : among the rest, Daria EhSn, viceroy of Bihdr, 
openly disclaimed allegiance ; and his son, Huhammad, who 
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shortly succeeded him, even caused the Khutbah to be read, 
and com to be struck, in his own name ' Daulat Lodi, the 
governor of some of the dependencies of the Punjab, also 
rebelled, and sohcited the protection of Bdbar, who had 
already, in 930 a h , obtained possession of Ldhor Subse 
quently, an expedition was organized agamst the ruler of 
Dehli under hia own uncle, *Al&-ud dm , but in the engage- 
ment which ensued, the contingent of the Mughals was 
defeated with great slaughter This was followed by the 
advance of B&bar m person , and on the 7th of Eajab, 932 
A H , on tho celebrated battle field of Poniput, Ibrdhim, after 
an individually well contested though lU directed action, lost 
his kmgdom and his life 

No 318 Copper "Weight, 83 grs Bare 


U Vij — * 


«Li. 

^ I 


No 319 Copper Weight, 87 grs Rare 
Ohterse — ^jUsL- iLl 
Mnerte—i^h,. dljis-. 


No 320 Copper Weight, 42 grs Rare a n 9S6, 927 
Ohverie— * * tit 

JUrerte■~^r^ 


’ Qlad^nn ■ Ajia t Alban 
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Xo. 321. Copper. "Weight, 110 gra 


^UkjL_It 

The issue of this coin, irhich follows the ifdlwah t^xiart typ® of 
money, is supposed to cotntnemoTate the fraudulent acquisition of 
Chand^ri hy Ibrahim, who; taking adrantage of the death of ifo- 
hazmnad Shah (the rebel opponent of his regnoot brother, Mahmud 
of Mdlwah), obtained possession of the person of his heir, and placed 
a dependent ot hU own in charge of the country, from whenco it 
passed in later days, by lUna Sanga’s gift, to Madioi lUo. 




Barhak of Jaunpur. 

Xo. 322. Silver and Copper. "^I'eight, 120 grs. Bare. 



aU 


hlargin illegible. 
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TIIE MUGHAL (CHAOHATAI) CONQUEST. 

Tho narrative of B&bar’a persevering efforts towards the 
conquest of Indio, and tbo eventful career of his son Humfi* 
jnin, arc, perhaps, inoro pertinent to general history than 
germano to the limited notices of tho local succession of the 
Puth&n dynasty of Hindusl&n, srith which wo are immedi- 
ately concerned. It may, therefore, bo sufficient to indicate 
more concisely than usual tho dates of the prominent occur- 
rences m tho Indian reigns of tho two monnrehs, under tho 
tabular form already adopted, whero it was felt desirable to 
oconomiso space in these pages 

LiOiUt rv Lmti. 

932 162C (9thllajab.) Defeat sad death of Ibrdhfm Z63i, at 
Toaiput. 

(12th Eajah ) Bdhar eaten Dchli; on tho Friday fol- 
lowing ho Los pabbe prayers pronounced in bis 
name as Emperor; and with proper Mughal cranag 
for plunder, has ecals put upon tho treasures of 
tho old metropolis,’ while bo hastens on to Agrah 
to secure the accumulated wealth of tho house of 
Lidi* 

Capture of Jauapur by Ilumdyun. 

Surrender of Bfdaa, Gwalior, and Multan. 

< In a similar spmt, namijOn broke these seals oa hu “iraj home m 152*, 
and appropnatedbu father's money.” — Bhbai'i Sleifioin, pp 368, 371. Erskme'i 
History, 1 - p 476 

* Bibtr himself, m his Memoirs, has left upon record a concise epitome of the 
dutribation of po’irer iQ India at the moment of hu conquest in a d 1626. “At 
the period when I conqnered the country, fire Musnlm&n kings and two pagans 
exercised royal authority . . . One of these powers was the Afghans, whose 
gOTemment included the capital, and extended from Behrah to Bih5r Jsunpdr, 
e ore it fell into the power of the^Afghans, was held by llasaui Shih Sharki 
. . The second prince was Sultin SMiaiamsd Muiafiat, mGajarit; he had. 
eparted iha hfa » fg,, IhrShim Z6dC4 defeat ... The 
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A B A B 

93a 1527 

934 1528 

935 1529 

937 1530 


Defeat of R5na Sanga at Kanwah , Bdbar assumes the 
title of G'Adsi OB this occasion. 

Capture of Chandfin (ITadfm Eao’s strenghold) 

(29th Jumada’l aUur ) Occupation of Lucknow 
(5lh lluharram, 935 ) Occupation of Dantamhhor 
(Sh’abau ) Bihdr subdued and entrusted to Muhammad 
Zamdn Mlrza 

(27tb Sh’aban ) Final defeat of the troop of the Afghan 
coalition Treaty with ITu^rat Bhah of Bengal 
(5th Jamdda 1 dkhir 1 Bdbar’s death at Agrah ‘ 


IifMi 

937 1530 (9th Jumlda’l awwal ) Accession Division of go 
vernments — 1 JKiwran,* Kabul and Kandahar, 
2 Ailan 2Cirza, Samhhal, 3 Sindal Mirza, 
Alwar(Mewat), 4 ^K/arfflan MirrrtjBadakhshan 
Kdmrdu takes Labor and occupies the Funjab 


thud kingdom u th&i of th« Bahmanis la tbc Dtkbsn , bat si lbs pmsat time 
tha Sult&ns of tbo Dskhao hare so sothontj or pover left. The foorth king 
tras Solt&n Mahmdd vho reigneil in tbecoantrT’of MUwah irhich thej’likawue 
call Mkada Thu dfoastp wa« caQcd theShilji B&na Soaga a pagan, had 
defeated them and occopted a namber of their provinew The fifth pnnee 
^ras hiu^i Shhti m iha kingdom of Bengal The moat poirerfA of the 
pagan pnneea, m point of temtorj and army, u the Rhjs of BIjanagar Another 
15 Rina Sanga, who baa attained fats present high eminence only in these later 
fames by his ownralour and hu sword. His original principality was Chitor — 
Enkine a Memoirs of B&bar p 311 

< His doTQuuons at the penod of his decease * stretched from the UTei Amu to 
Bihir etc. — Rrskine 9 History, i. p 626 
> K&mihn a coins are eitant The following u a descnpt on of a specimen in 
the Hast India Compnny's collection etnick at Zhbut in A b 917 — 
saver Weight 71 grs 
OJerrje— \rea (diamond shape^ i\Anjb 

Margin dO. JU? dUl jU 1 

iJjli AiUal^j j 

Bntrst — Circnlai area, the Saltmah 

Mugn, ^ (jjJI ^Uii JjjUl 
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Q'i7 1530 Ilumilyun ilcfL'its the comljincd orrnj' under JfaliiQuil 
TMt at Doura, niid pet# po'sewon of JaunpiSr 
938 1532 Advances against Blilr Khm at Chonar, Imt is obliged 
to return to meet the tbreatened hostility of 
Boliidur Shdh of Gnjarat Campaigns in ildlwab, 

Gujardt, etc » 

912 1 635 Capture of the Fort of Chatapiinfr 
91G 1539 (9lh Safir ) ^hfr SMh’a perfidv at Clionsa (Chupar 
Gb5t), ruin of llum^jun's army, and his retreat 
to Agrah 

917 1540 Final defeat of Ilnmayun by Shir Shill, near Ivanaoj, 

and Qight of the former 
BXDAB. 

Xo 323 (pi r fig 172) Silver "Weight, 71 5 grs. Very rare 
OJerrie— Centre, 

llargin (worn) * • yUsIL-ll 

Tirrrn#— Centre, 2ill iUl Jl J 

Jlargin, * 


2fo 324 (ph V fig 173) A silver com of Bahar (East India 
CahiQct), somewhat similar to the above, has the word tJjls 
at the end of the inscription on the obrerso area, in addition to 
the legend detailed under Ko 323, taarhing, in this addition, 
his very hazardons encounter with Edna Sanga in x H 933 
Another specimen gives the full date of A n 93G 


On the obverse maipn is to ho seen— 
liturte — Area as m the last com 


Margin, JL » 


These silver corns correspond to the class of money de- 
signated hy Abffl Tazl under the generic term of JBalans, 
Tvhich he states weighed one imskal each, and to have 
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been rated in exchange at per rupee.^ The constantly 
quoted Shah Hukhis of contemponiiy authors constituted an 
identical currency, as this piece is also defined as tho equiva- 
lent of IG ddn\s^ which gives the like return of 2^ per rupee ; 
in effect, BSbar’s northern money appears to have been a 
mere continuation of the earlier issues of Shah Rukh, the 
ifughal Sultan of Persia (a.h. 807-850), whose coinage was 
60 largely spread over all ’Asia.* 

ITOMATirX. 

1^0. 325. Gold. Irregular weights, 8, 10, and 13 grs. Bare. 
Ohvtna — iUl jJJl 31 i\\ 3 

i2ec«rM-~4^ ill! 


lio. 326 (pi. T. fig. 175). 8’ilver. "Weight, 71 grs. a.h. 944. 
Very rare. 

0Sr«rr«— Centre, 

H'argin, <0J1 |J^31 ^IhlUl l1S3^1 

The King, the AmCr, the most mighty Bultdn, the Khakati. 
Hay Almighty God prolong his dotoinion and sovereignty ! , 
Struck at Agrab, (in the) year 944. 

Centre, 

uT* \3}j^ ^1 3! 3 

There is no god hut God; Huhammad is the apostle of God. 
God is hountiful unto whomHe pleaseth, without measure.* 

r Zrtti'ii=iOratii. Secpp 222,223, an/i, Atn-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii p.t93 
^ Atn*i Akban, u. 209, “8 ioit of fi£((Artik%us:3,20,000 mpees, or I hrcr 
and 23 hii of ddmt.” — Enkine’s B&bar, etc , i. p. 344 
’ Fnebn, Becensio Komonim Hohammadanonim, pp. 430, 496. 

* Kur&n, Sdrah ii 208. 
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Margin, ^ J*^ JA-aJ 

By tbe truth of Ahabalr, the justice of 'ITmar, by the 
modesty of ’Usman, by the wisdom of 'AH, may God 
reward him 

No 327 (pi V fig 176) Silver Weight, 71 grams Struck at 
Agrah, 945 A n A vanety, with h nearly square area, has the 
date 952 a n , the name of the place of mintage is obliterated 

No 328 (pi V fig 1760) A com of the same type, which is un- 
fortunately wanting in both date and place of mintage, has the 
countermark or Hall stamp of Kimrdn, attesting the current 
value of the piece Of this impress the following words are 
BtiU legible ^ jAe 

Another silver com of Hum^yun (weight, 71 grams) has the 
only, la an oblong area The reverse area 
bemg circular, as m the ^cunen engraved, the legend itself is 
confined to the usual short symbol The margins ore much worn, 
but appaieutiy vary slightly in then legends &om those of the 
above corns There are traces of the figures 937 


I have inserted the subjoined coins of Akbaz m this place, lire 
spective of their order of date with a view to keep together the 
vatiouB specimens of this foreign type of money, the issue of which 
seems to have been persevered in amid the migratory Mughal camps 
and temporarily occupied cities of India 

AKBAB 

No 329 Gold Weight 18 grs ah 969 Col Guthrie 
0!c,r<!— Ill JL- 

Tbo Kahmdh 
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jl— ijb j-5’1 


ITargirt— • * * 

JV*5 * * 


A_JJi SUU 


it 

ITargin illegible, 


AKOFraOTJS COINS. 

I have considered it preferable to class the anonpnoos 
coins hereunto appended, under a separate head, os although 
their dates would in general indicate the Sovereign during 
whose reign they were struck, still the absence of any 
name npon the individual piece might leave a possible 
doaht as to tie true presiding authority of the momeat, 
especially in money coming to us from such disturbed times 
as witnessed the issue of many of these ybWa; and as exacti- 
tude is a high conceit among Numismatists, I would not 
knowingly so offend against the prejudices of caste as to 
claim reliance upon aught that was susceptible of critical 
question. These coins of unavowed kingship are therefore 
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grouped in a senes apart, an arrangement whicli has the 
advantage of bnnging them all under one compact Tie^ 
and developmg in continuity, the special merit they possess, 
strangely enough in greater perfection than more imposm^ 
medals, viz , of assisting m the elucidation of the contempo- * 
raneous geographical status, and of indicatmg in the fact 
the relative importance, of the leading cities of the epoch # 

These coma seem to date their ongm from Babar’s con- 
quest, and we recognize m the earlier specimens both the 
hand and the art of workmen other than indigenous The 
practice of strikmg com m subordinate cities also appears fo 
have been an innovation introduced by the Mughals, who 
drew a wise distinction between the importance of the lower^ 
currency of copper and money fabneated from tbe more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Sultdn’s name like- 
wise indicates a departure from Indian practice, under which 
we have uniformly seen the designation of the supreme 
authonty impressed ^upon the copper money equally with 
the coins of higher value 

B&bar’s introduction of so much of the leading ideals of 
his Bokh&ra' money into Hmdustan was destined to be 
attended with more permanence m the coins of the poor, 
whose standard he adopted, than in that of his more elabo- 
rately executed dirhanis and ashiafis, m which he outraged 
local associations 

sT&rsge irergirf c£ tie pieces of this efa^ is very 
uniform at something over 140 grams, a total we have fre- 
quently met with in the earlier corns of the Pathan issues, 
80 of which went to the old ianlah, 4 to the modified 
Sitanrfan, and 32 to the foreign Bahart and Shah JtttUit 

^^”°****’ ^ *^^®**tM Sorot, Lettre iur lafiumiamahqne, June, 
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Their relative value in exchange against silver may have 
varied from time to time , but the fact of Akbar's accepting 
copper as his universal standard shows that he felt that all 
important fluctuations, as might have been predicted, virtually 
took, place in the more readily affected ratios of the precious 
metals 

No 331 Copper “Weight, 142 grs Agrah, a n 936 XFnxque 
Oil Circular area, withm a margm of fine Imes and dots run 
into a scroll pattern 
Legend— 

Unme — Oblong area ^ITthrahJ, with ornamental flowered scroll 
Tnorgin 

Legend— ^j\j ^jS 

No 332 Copper Weight, 185 grs Umt, Fort of Agrah, 

AS 936 

Ohvers«~^3^\ ^15 
Stvme 03 above 

No 333 Copper Weight, 142 grs Agrah, Seat of tiie Khilafat, 
A m 937, 938, 939, 490, 941, 942, 943 
Ohvene — ^Plam surface, with the Legend — s^\ jj 

Jteiene — Sunple marginal lines encircle the field , the inner portions 
above and below the legend are filled m with scroll-work 

Legend— ^rv 

No 334 Copper Wei^t 141 gia Agrah, Seat of Joahce, 

AH 943 

Diverse — s^\ jJixJl jloj 
Reverse as above 
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No 835 Copper Veiglit, 141 gra Ldhor, Scat of the Nhildfat, 
A.Tr 938, 939, 940 
Ohverse-^^^ ^ 

Severn — ^j\3 ^ 

No 336 Copper Weight, 141 grs Dehli, Beat of Govern 
ment, ah 940,9 41, 942, 943 
Obveree^flpii J 

Reverie as usual 

No 836o Copper Weight 139 grs Capital, Dehli, Seat of 
Gorentmeat, a h 943 Dnique Hy cabinet 
Olveree^^^^ C$X4ll^lo 

Reierse aa usual 

No 337 Copper Weight, 143 grs Mand\i, a h 941 942 
Humayun in possession ? (Bee Table, p 380 ) Bare 
Olveree-j-i^ 

Rnerte as usual. 

No 338 Copper Weight, 140 grs 2Iiat, Fort of Alwar, 
A.H 936 

Olteree^-j^ jlo 

No 339 Copper Wei^^ 140 grs District, Jaunpur, 

AH 940,941 
Ghteret—^^^ 

Retene as usual 
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BA'BAR’S ETDIAH- REVEinTE. 

One of the most interesting documents relating to the 
fiscal history of India has been discovered and preserved 
by Jlr. Erakine in the unique detail given by Bdhar himself 
of the revenues of his newly-acquired kingdom.' 

Mr. Erakine felt some difficulty in satisfying himself as to 
what this nominal total of fifty-two irors, summarized by 
Babar, might chance to represent in Engh'sh money, and 
he was constrained to leave it an open question between no 
less than five several amounts, ranging from £1,300,000 to 
£52,000,000.® There can be little hesitation — now that we 
have discovered the true value of the Sikandari tanlah and 
its direct association with the double danxi of Akbar— in 
adopting that standard and almost esclusively cnrreni piece 
as the real measure of value in this and iu all similar 
instances, where the tankdh is not qualified by some de- 
scriptive term In the present table, the introduction of 
the specification of ^xher iankahs and black tankalxs, in the 
Tirhut return, implies, prtmA facie, that' the general total 

^ Thu retnrn iras matiag m all the HISS prcnonsl^ accessible 

t “The amonnt of this rerenae of $2 krer*, if cotuidered as represented in single 
ddnii, acccidULg to the mode of campat&tioa. in AVbai'e leign, ^fould be 
£1,300,000, if m doable ddmt, according to the calculation of Fenshtah, 
£2,600,000, if ire adopted the mode of tecLoning suggested bj the facts stated 
by MiAa Haidar, it -woDld be £4,212,000 , vhile, if we take the (anlah at 7{d , 
which IS somewhat below the lowest rate it reached is the reign of Solt&n 
Muhammad bm Tngblak [see correction, p 229 ante), the amount would be 
£16 250,000 , bat if at its full and proper ralne of a rupee, £o2,000,000 
Fferything considered, I should consider £4,212 OOO as the amount of B&bar’s 
nominal xerenue, a TCry largo sum when the working of the American mmes 
had not yet produced its full effect It u not easy to find any unobjectionable 
point of comparison The statemenfa of Akbar'a rerenue giren in the translation 
of the Ain i Akban hare not been generalized, and are far from being alwaj^ 
distmct Erslone, i p 542 
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was based upon some coin wliicli would not directly come 
under either category; the Sikandari tankah, however de- 
signedly lowered in value, had an equal claim to the generic 
name with its predecessors of higher metallic mark. As has 
been already explained (pp. 336, 369, 384), these Sikandaris 
represented, irregularly perhaps in individual pieces, but 
satisfactorily in large amounts, a value of of the old silver 
tankah. Under this test, Bihar’s given total corresponds to 
a sum of 2,60,00,000 sxher tankahs, or £2,600,000.^ Akbar’s 
revenues are not quite so uncertain or mdetermmate as Mr. 
Erskine was inclined to suppose We have definitions of 
their amount from two different sources. Nizim-nd-din 
Ahmad’s return, which refers to a.h. 1002 (a.i>. 1593), 
is quite explicit, and places them at 640,00,00,000, “sis 
hundred and forty Krors^ of iankah muradt*' Taking these 
as Sikandari tankahs, we obtain a sum of 82,00,00,000 
(640,00,00,000—20) sihcr tankahs (roughly modem rupees), 
or the equivalent of £32,000,000. 

Ahdl Fazl’s revenue estimate for the fortieth year of the 
reign, or a.h. 1003^ (a.d. 1594), is far more obscure. It is 
epitomized m the introduction to his twelve S’li&ais, or divi- 
sions of India, as 3,62,97,56,246 dams;^ but thia aggregate 


* B&bat confesses tliat he added, at one time, 80 per cent to the ordinary taxes 

to meet the enhanced expenditnre upon hu ormy of occupation This does not 
appear to hsTe been included in the aboro summary —Bihar s Memoirs, p 387 , 
irs\ine, I p 483 ^ 

* WhateTcr compbcations may exist about dami in the Ain-i Akhan, the text 

of Nizim ud dfn Ahmad (a paymaster), isdear and definite as to A 

“ 610 kror " See also Elliot's Index, p, 204 


* The printed Persian text.ercn with all the Bdrantages of I>r Blochmann's 
c oiCB senes of MSS , only confirms Gladwin's original tendering (u. p 1 ) The 
passage ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J 0 possibility that the d«o=3 
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does not correspond with the grand total to he obtained from 
the more comprehensive provincial tables in his own work, 
nor do those tables thjmselves always coincide with the 
preliminaiy summary prefixed to the returns of each fiscal 
division ; indeed, there is internal evidence that the detailed 
statistics were corrected-up, independently, from later docu- 
ments, when Akhar’s dominions had extended their boundaries ; 
hut as regards the figures above quoted, there must clearly he 
an error cither of calculation or of transcription ; the given 
sum reckoned in single gives the absurdly small amount 
of 9,07,43,881 rupees, or £9,074,388. Understood ns double 
dams, or Sikandaris of identical value, the total would still 
only reach 18,14,87,702 rupees, or £18,148,770, or little 
more than half the sum the more authoritath o assertion of 
Ifizim-ud'din places it at. It is possible that a more 
close examination of tho fiscal returns of Albar’s reign may 
throw light upon this unaccountable divergency ; but for the 
present I am content to adhere implicitly to Niz&m-ud-din’s 
figures, and to suspect that Abul Fazl’s sum indicated origi* 

xnay be mteaded for ^^^=30,a^«TyfreqtieQtenot(orfiainlygQar'lcd against by 
tbe insertion of the figure r orcr the 4^^ thus a£.»), ^hicb sroulfi produce at 
40 dams the large but sot impossible sum of 70,57,43,831 rupees, or £76,574,3SS 
But the rectification that most commends itsclfto me, as an occasional reconstructor 
of Fersiau testa, does eren more noleace to the extant Temos, inasmuch as I should 
go 60 £ir as to suggest a suhstUattou of the mote dircrgent teord or suf, foe 

the opemag i/mlttn word, or (hrtt, which now appears m the iISS and their 
printed reproductions This would establish a rery near approach to the result of 
Isiz&m nd din Ahmad s return, aad one folly within the range of identities and pro- 
babilities. Under this scheme, the long array of figures would present themselres 
as 6,62,97,55,246, which, dirided by 20 (the ruling nutnber in the parallel case), 
would produce a sum of 33, 14,87,772 stfrertonitiiAs, or a rery close approximation 
to the 32,00,00,000 obtained from our leading authority, Nizhm-ud-dln, which is 
fixed at the latter amonnt, though specified in difierenf terms, and ruled hyan 
independent echetne of exchange. 
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nally a vcrj* moderate increment upon tho ordinary revenue 
of the preceding year. Though, of course, if tho leading 
total was altered under later authorities to meet tho ever 
varying annual incopao, tho irreconcilable figures themselves 
become comparatively unimportant. 

Sir. Ershine quotes another very curious table of the 
revenues of India under Aurang 2 ^b (a.ii. 1068-1118; a.d. 
1651-1707),* which produces a grand total of 38,71,94,000 
rupees, or £38,719,400, at which period the provinces entered 
in B&bar’s schedule had risen to an improved revenue return 
of 7,81,46,550 rupees, or £7,814,655. 


Tns Brnerres or BXsin’e Ikuiax Bouixioiis 


1. Tho Sirkar west of the Satlegc, Bhtra, Ldhor, 

Sidlkot, Daibilpur, etc ... 

2 Slihind and its depeodcacics ... ... 

3. Htssdi Ffrurah... ... ... ... ... 

4 Ddr ul Mull, Dehli, in tho Doib ... 

5. Mewat [not included m SiLandar’s Bevenue 

roll) 

G Bfana 


7. Agrah ... 

8. UiaQ-i Yilaat 


9 Qvralior ... 
10 Balpi, etc.... 
11. Xanauj ... 
12 Samhal ... 
13. Xakhnau, etc 


TirciBi 

86,815,089 

12,931,985 

13,075,104 

86,950,254 

16.961.000 
14,414,930 

2,976,919 

29.119.000 
22,357,450 
42,855,950 
13,063,358 

13.844.000 
13,982,433 


* This IS tahen from Catroa’i Histoire de rEmpire llogol. Pane, 4to , 1715, 
^ uiforraatioa u supposed todw denied from the papers of Maaacci, 

e enetiaa traveller Catron adds to hu other renmtis, that “other taxes 
einal or exceed the land rereaae” Bermeralso gives an imperfect 

22 M7R “ Anrang*6b-s reign. amonuting to 
08, 78, 000 rupees (il p S54 ) 
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14 KbaiHb£d 

15 OqIo aod Bahrdicli ... .* *..> 

IG JanDpur . . ... 

17 Karra and Kanikpur **• ... 
IS Kihir .. ... ... ... 

19 Sirwdr ... ... 

20 Saron .. ... ... 

21 Chatnparoiti ... ... ... ... 

22 Qoodlali .. ... . . 

23 TirhuL Tnbnto (Khidmatfina) 

of the Tirhut Edja 250,000* 
Silrer Tankahs, and 2,750,000* 
Black Tt^nkahs 

24 Kantambhdc ... ... ... ... 

25 Kagor 

26 Bija Bikmndj(t from Bos* 

tamhbor ... ... «•» 

27. Bdjaof Kdlinjor .. ... ... 

28 lUja Birsing deo 

29 Mja Bikram*dco ... ... ... 

30 BajaBikramCband... ... ... 

Add Tirhut estimate, [250,000 
Tankahs, and 2,750,000, at 
10 per Tankah, or 275,000] ... 


T*5rins 

1,265,000 

11,721,369 

40,088,333 

16,327,280 

40,560,000 

15,517,506]- 

11,018,679 

19,086,609 

4,330,300 


2,000,009 

13,000,000 


443,783,457i=2,2l)l^^l72 


525,000 525,000 

2,27,14,172 


[Or at ^ of a Tanlah, at the exchange of 2» per Tankah, 
£2,271,417, exclosiTe of the tnbuto from the fire Efijas, the 
totals of •vrhich are left hlaok ] 


Tanttah-nulrah, “ biItw Tsntabs,*' or fall money 
Tanlah tid\ '< black Tankahs,** at 2tif See p 230 
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THffiTT-sixxn Kino (x.n. 947-952; a.d. 1540-1545). 

The history of Shir Sh&h has yet to he written, and it is 
to be feared that thosq who undertake tho task will find 
much difficulty, at this late period, in doing justice to his 
masterly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him that 
meed of honour for his systcmization of the revenue and 
fiscal departments of Indian poli(^ whiiffi Akbar’s eulogists 
have appropriated to their own master.* His chequered 
career, his rise from a comparatively humble sphere, and his 
success so often due to his individual efiorts, oro soiled 
frequent association of the Afghan national vices of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulous breaches of faith. Tho intro- 
ductory annals of this reign embrace so many minor incidents, 
that, following earlier precedents, I have reduced tho details 
into the more compact form of a tabular outline, instead of 
attempting to generalize tho narrative of the consecutive 
events. 


• ' “It IS impossible to conclude the bistorj of each a pnneo •mthout reyretting 
that so few matenals remain for affording a -new of the internal administration of 
his dominions Many of his reTecno regolahoiis were retained or renewed by 
Akbar, and seem to hare made a part of Todar-Mal'a improxed system of finance 
But Shtr Bbkh was soon succeeded on the throne by a hostile family, whoso 
parhzans were not disposed to sec any ment la the Tirtues of an enemy 
Erskme’s Bkbar, n 446 See also Elphmstone, pp 457, 641, 

Sir Henry Elliot was likewise strongly nopressed with the xalue of Shir Sbkh’s 
h which we were quite in accord , and I haxe reason to believe 

® found to hare collected much information on the subject danng his 
pwtionofthe history of India These 
m con«». of the Histonans of India, now 

m course of pubheabon under Professor Dowsorfs editorship. 


snin snAn 
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034 1*528 


935 1529 


937 

938 
042 


945 


946 1539 


Shfr Kbda Jag\rdartii Sahsardm (m Shahabdd) is pre 
Muted to Bdbar, oud accompauics him m tho crpodi- 
tion Qgauist Chaoden Becomes prime minister to 
Jalal ud d£a Lohanty Ling of Bihar, who eTentuaUj-, 
m fear of hts own c<rtr, takes tefugo with Nasrat 
Shah of Bengal Shir Khdn defeats Ibrahim Khan, 
the general of Xasrut Shdh Jalal nd-dln escapes 
from tho field 

Shir Khan eabmits to Sultdn jTahinud Zi63i, who is 
proclaimed king of Bihar, bat who, shortly after- 
ward*, has to retire before tho army of Bdbar, mto 
BcngaT Shir Khdn is mcanwhilo left in possession 
of his own Ja^\r$ 

Shir Khdn obtains posMssioa of tho Fort of Chnndr 
Humdyun makes terms with Shir Khan 
Shir ^an defeats IBagh Allrra, plonders Benares 
rcdacos Batna, and in 943 pushes hia forces into 
Bengal and beneges Qonr Cbosar surrenders to 
Hnmdyun, Qour eapitoUtes to Shir Xhdn, Byud 
ITahmud Shdb reeks refuge with Humdyun 
Temporary chock to Humayun's ndrance at Tena 
garbi ShlrKhdn acquires tho Tort of Bhotas (lat 
24® 38, long 82® 25 ) by treachery Gour occupied 
by Humdyun Shir Khan, already id possession of 
tho passes, takes Benares, proceeds against Jaunpur, 
and thus isolates Humayun m Bengal Hindal Mlrza 
revolts and proclaims himself Sultan at Agrah Shir 
Khan assumes tho title of Shah, or Ling of Bihar 
Shir Shdh circnmTents Humdyun at Chonsa (Chupar 
Ghdt) on the Ganges , and after terms of peace had 
been settled, with tme Afghan perfidy, he arranges 
a mght attack upon Humdyun’s camp, and totally 
destroys his onny, the Sultan himself escapmg 
with the greatest difficulty Shir Shah improves his 
advantage, renews the eiege of Jaunpur, and occupies 
Hanauj 
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949 

950 

951 

952 


1640 Total defeat of Hnindyun at Kanauj Shir Bhfih 
occtiptcs Agrah and Dehli, and Buhscqucntly the 
Panjdb Ham&yuD retreata to Bhakkar ShIrShdhs 
expedition against tho Ohakars in the Panjdb he 
erects the Fort of Rhotas (lat 33®, long 73® 20") 

1542 Reduces H&lirah, Rantainbh6r snrrcndcra, Multdn 

annexed 

1543 Occupation of Rdtsen, and treacherous destruction of 

the gomson after surrender 

1544 Inrasion of Ifirwdr, engagement \nth Holdco, sub- 

mission of Chftor. 

1545 Siege of Kabnjar, and death of Shir Shah m the 

trenches (12th Rabf ol arnral) * 


No 340 Gold- Weighty 1G7 grs Unique 

jjU!i iiii jj-y iiJi HI <11 1 

^ ^ V oU ^\UJ1 


No 341 Gold Square piece. Weight 1P8 5 grs Kalpi Square 
areas, mth dotted margins Trro specimens Col Gnthne 
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pm 
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Sir Henry EiLot was 
tefonns legardmg which we 
lie Will be fonnd to hare coUec 

ona into this inU 
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The reading of the place of mintage la tmcertaan, the lettera 
alone being fairly legible , so that the city the die was designed to 
indicate may possibly have been KalAmr 


No 342 Gold "Weight, 166 4 grs Round com 


Square area 

£-U\ SI S 


Square area 



<dli jJl=w 


SXargms illegible 


No 848 Bilrer Weight, 163 grs TTmque * Col Guthne 



LijJl «Xo1n; «Xi^l JjWI jjiy-J! 

Shir Shah’s defeat of Humiyun, at Chonsa, dates 9th Safar, 
946 AH (June, 1539 AD )* 

built in (be middle of a great reserroir of irater The monament nsea from the 
centre of the tank, irhich is abont a siBe ut curcnmference, and bonnded on each 
side bj masonrj tbe descent to the irater being by a flight of steps, nov in 
nuns The dome and tbe rest of tbe building is of a fine grey stone •>- 
Hamilton s Hmdiist&n, i p 2Sl 
> SeeJILAS NS toI i p 222 
* Ei&ine,ii,p 173, Stewart s Bengd, p 142 
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Ho 344 Silver "Weiglit, 171 gra TJni(itie Struck ot the 
capital, Bchli, a n 948 



No 345 Silver Weight, 168 5 grs (oxydized) Agrah, A n 948 
Sipiare areas 


aJJI 'i 

Margin — The usual legend, 
cotapnsing the names of the 
four associates, -with their 
honorific titles 


^ILL sLAj— 1 

Margin — 

•iPA ij\ 
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No 846 Silver ’Weight, 176 grs. Shirgarh, (9)49 
(Pnnsep coUectioii.’) 

Obverse — Square area, a1S\ ^ 

Hargin— 

Reverse — Square area, A^X« <d!i j*^ 

Margin— ^ ^ ^rt Ser Siht 

f—tj3 jikJ! y\ j *4^^ 


No 847. Silver Weight, 176 grs. Coins similar in legends to 
No 346. Struck at Gw^or, i & 981, 952. 

The Hindi legend varies slightly in the orthography, and usoally 
nins^^^HTl. 


i Shiigoth, I e Shotas, the fortress situated on the table land, fire miles by 
touf, on tbe left of Uie S6a (lat, 24* 38 , long 84”), taken by stratagem from tbe 
Bindd B&jO by Sblr Sbfib (p 333 a»li), and coorerted into a refuge and place 
of safety for bis family and treasures dnniig bia Tears vntb Ham&y<lii— Ain-i 
Akban, u 32 See also Bnggs'a Fensbtab, ti 114, Tieffentbaler, u 303, 
Buchanan,!. 434, Hamilton's IliadfisUa, 1.231; Bnkuu’s BJibor and Humkydn, 
11 147, Thornton's Gazetteer, s»5 twia 

* The silret com of a atnalar type to the abore, described by Matsden under 
fio. Dccsxix, os dated 3fS, is not so de&ied in the only specimen of the fund 
in hit cabinet in the British. Uuseom MaiadeaTcas unable to detect the Hindi 
inscnphon on the margm of the rerme of this medal, trbich, with the aid of a 
better specimen, such as the epecimen now descried, u clearly recognizable. 

Maisden's ffo nccxxxvn is seen from the onginal coin to hare been stmek at 
Gicofior, nndnot at “Korab *’ 

* “Possessor of two lights” in reference to his maina|e with 
two daughters of the Prophet 
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No 348 (pi V fig 179) Silver "WeigM, 176 grs (Also Harsden, 
sccxixm ) No mint specified a h 948, 949, 950 
Circular areas 


A_Ul 51 aJI 5 
A ill 

Jlaigin— J jIjJI jjLJaLJl 

jjU yUti JM 


ai— A 

A_iLU aUI 



ITorgin— j LiJjjl Jjy 
‘ie* jjl 


Some of these coins, in nddifaon to the cxclnsiTcly Mnslini devices, 
such as the Seal of Solomon, etc , have clearly defined onthoes of 
Hindu Sicathlas at the dinsiosal gaps of the marginal legends, 
which may possibly connect them with the Halwah expedition of 
Shir Shah 


No 348tf The cunous com here engraved is inserted less on 
account of its histone importance than for the exemplification of the 
artistic model upon which some of the best ^ecimens of the flowing 
style of Atbar's early mintages were based 



No 349 YanetyofNo 348 "Weight 175 4 grains Stmek 
at Shaitiabad, a ii 949 


The name of takes the place of the ordinary AtUsLi on 

the obverse area A second com from the «ame mint, in the British 
Museum, 15 dated in 951 a h 


sbIr shah 
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The Afn i Atban notices ShaxtfaWd as a SuHr of Bengal, 
containing 26 Hah&ls, 'mth an assessment of 2,24,88,750 
5,62,213 mpees The leading township m the list of ITahdlsis 
Bnrdwan (lat 23° 12, long 87® 56 , 75 miles N "VT of Calcutta) 
•^lladwin, n p 13, and m p 14 


No 349fl The greater nnmher of this class of coins arc ahsolntelj 
deficient in any record of the place of mintage This may he due 
to a Tanety of canses — simple wont of space m the general die 
arrangement of the legends, advised omissions of the names of 
localities of the case of money strnck m movable comps, or the 
supposition of a more suhtHe motive, attributable to an mtcnbonol 
contrast between the guait home of Shir Xhdn at Shaiifabad and 
his triumphant occupancy of Jiihanpandh, **the asylum 

of the world," orBnnj m its full significance,* on the immediate 
expulsion of his Mughal adveraones 


No 350 Sflver TTeight, 169 grs. Unique (My cabinet ) 
ChuQar, A S 949 
Circular areas 


Ma^in — 

J jU!l (jlLLJl 


iSX. aUI 

Margin— j Jj/ 


* There reed be no rcserre in adnutting that the ^ TThich occurs at 
the conclusion of the Sult&ns titles (sftcr yYj m eieeptional cases, 

has hnherto been read as part and parcel ot the houemfic des gnahons of the 
inouarch himself instead of what parallel examples now sufficiently prore it 
to be, the abrupt and irreg^or insertton of the same of the mint. 
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Shir Khda seems to havo acquired tho important Fort of Cbnndr 
as early as 937 An It ongmally passed into Ins hands on his 
marriage mth Lad Mnlck, tho mdow of Taj Khan Sdrangkhdni, 
who held the stronghold for Sultdu Ibrdblm Lodi, and subsequently 
for tho Emperor Edbar ‘ On Sultda Hahmud L6di’8 defeat by 
Humayun, in 937 An , Shfr Kbdn, after basely deserting the for 
mer, temporized \vith tho latter, and succeeded in retaining posses- 
sion until 938 A n , when Humdyun conceded to him tho title to 
Ghundr and his other fieCs 


No 351 Silver Weight, 175 2 grs (llarsdcn, nccxxi ) 

Mints generally unrecorded, but two specimens m the Bntish Museum 
have the name of SharlfAbad inserted in the field after 
(946, 947) A n 946, 947, 948 (four specimens) 951, o&d 952 


Square areas 


4-U! i\ U\ i 

Ju'Ul ^LJ=U1 

Margin— Jj: Jj^\ 


^jUUl !l 

i—O/* lijil 

Margin — 

NB In some cases where space 
admits aJsLj j is added after 


* History of India Batar end Hnm&yfia Erstine u pp 131 131 Stewarts 
^ewgal p 120 ^ g Memoirs by Leydea and W Irsbne (London, 1826) 
V7 405 407 408 

en s own publisbed com, Ko bccxxi has the name of the mint fuBf 
freely Ugible on Its snrf.ee though he himself did not detect ,t 
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No. 352. Bilrer. TITeigh^ 170 grs. Bantambhor.’ a.u. 049. 
S(^tiaro areas. 


Tbe Kalimah. 


ITargin — Tho names and titles 
of the four companions. 


aUI ^UsLuJl sl.^ 
^ ^ ’TO 
ilnrgin — (JoUS^ 


No. 353. SilTcr, TVeigh^ 173 grs. A broad thin piece. a.ii. 750. 
Ihinpura (lat 24® 30', long. 75® 45'.) 



legends generally as in No. 352, but tho Persian letters are Tcry 
crudely though clearly formed, and the Hindi name is eren less 
definitely eiprcssed. Tho conclusion of the obyerse mar^al record 
seems to run "Struck at BhSnpur, San. 950," 

the figwtt following-on at tho top of the square area. The doubtful 
sentence might possibly be read os bat JJhdn^r 

seems to be the preferable rendering. 

* The strong fortress of Eantambbor, in tbe pronace of Ajmir (lat. 70’ 23', 
long 26^ 1*), 75 niiles S.£. of Jaipfir, snirenderod to Sbir Sh&h in a a 949 s 
A p, 1542 (Erskme, u. 432), and, with its dependencies, was assigned as a J&glr 
to 'Add £b5n, the eldest son of the Sulttiit (u. 439). Sirkhr “Btuntenpoor” is 
stated, in tbe Ain-i jUwbari, to bare contaiocd 63 mahdls, neasoring in all 

60,24,196 JJpalw, with a revenue of 8,98,64,576 dawi (or 22,01,614 rupees) 

26 
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No 354 Silver "Weiglit, 170 grs KalpJ, ah 9^9 
S^QtiTe areas 


aJJ\ i\ i 
(d! 1 

“-V 

Slargm — Names and honorific 
titles of the four companions 


^\U1 -1 jV— i> 

& 

Margin — ^ 
etc Lijil 


No 354fl Silver Sal/ Rupee "Vreight, 88 grs ah 048 

This half piece, with its demt proporbon, brings the normal and 
official weight of the full rupee up to 176, out of the ihvreUcal 178 
groins 

No 355 Copper "Weight, 310 gre An 948,940,950,551 
0}em«— ^e\ 

Reverse^i^S^ 4J\ ji>- j.\ 

No 35G (pi T fig 185) Copper Weight, 315 grs 
Agroh, A n 950 (or 951 ?) 

OSrrrse— Area, V* ^ 

Margin, Lj jiSl j J*iU\ ^UsLJi 

i?<rfr«— Vrea, 

Margin, *131 jJU- 

CU« n . /cin I vVtan > i 78 See iQm TenneU p 232 Tr R A S i p 143 , 
JoQt At Soc Eengsl lB37,p 93? , Fenshtoli, u p 301, etc , Tod » Rfijaithin, 
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Iho 357 Copper Highest (exceptional) ireight 329 grs * 
Hiss^, i B 950 

Oheerse — Square area,^Ls>s 

Kargin, 4lJ\ j1>. 

^r#r/«— ‘Square area, j^'i\ 

Kargin, <'*r * *• 

Ho 358 Similar corns, rarying in the minor details of the legends 
Girdlior, i n 950, 951, 952 (Highest weight, 312 5 grs ) 
Hamol,' A B 948, 950, 951 (Highest weight, 322 grs ) 

Shirgarh, An 950, 951 (Highest weight, 314 grs) 

Biana, AH 951 (Highest weight, 315 grs) 

Kalpl, A n 949 (Highest weight, SU grs ) 


Hots 0 ^ Sn£ii Snln’s Con?9 

Shir Shih’s reign constitutes an important test point in 
the annals of Indian coinages, not only in its specific mint 
reforms, but os correcting the progressive deteriorations of 
previous kings, and as introducing many of those improve- 
ments which the Buccocding Kughals claimed as their own 
Though it IS to be conceded that their occupation of Ilindustdn 
was followed bj marked elaboration in tho artistic dereJop- 
ments of the local mmts— -due cither to tho more cultivated 
taste of tho northern sovereigns, or to tho superior excel- 
lence of their foreign workmen, still, nssoc’atod with these 
mechanical arnohorations, no cITort seems to haio been made 

I ^tetaje rciglit of four rpecmeni, S16 grami 

* hani61 iru ccUlratfd for tU copper in ne* acil mints See lu/ro, p. <1C 
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by these Ghaghatdi kings to assimilate their system of 
coinage to the wants of their new subjects. The inten- 
tion, in this regard, appears rather to have been to force 
upon the conquered country the style of coin and scheme of 
exchange in use in the distant kingdoms whence the invaders 
came. This exotic system, owing, however, to causes other 
than any default of its own, was doomed to be but short- 
lived, inasmuch as Shir Shhh soon sat in the place of 
Humiyun ; and, with the advantages of his individual local 
experience and clear administrative capacity, quickly re- 
constructed the currency upon the most comprehensive 
basis} and when this operation is followed out into its 
nicer shades, we are satisfied that as the abundance of his 
coids now extant attests the magnitude and settled nature of 
his power, so do the numerous geographical records they dis- 
play assure us of the unusual completeness of his subjects’ 
recognition of his sway. 

Foremost among Sb/r Shih’s monetary improvements 
stands tho supcrcession of tho use of tho time-honoured, 
though most indeterminate, admixture of silver and coppfer, 
and the employment in lieu thereof of avowedly simple metals 
— a cursory glanco at any cabinet of the coins of tho later 
Path&n monarclis will satisfy the inquirer of tho interminable 
abuses a coinage composed of mixed metals of imequal value 
was subject to under tho odministration of careless work- 
men, unscrupulous rulers, and seldom severely honest mint 
officials ; wore there no other object in view, this motive alone 
would suffice, to prove the policy of tho changes introduced. 

riio authoritative remodelling of tho coinage effected at 
this period opptars from internal cndcnco to have been 
ac^mpanied by a roiiston and readjustment of tbo relative 
f aluc* of the lower metaU of silver and copper. 
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There are no data to show at Trhat exact rate silver ex 
changed against gold m the time of Shir Shah , but \re have 
been able approximately to determine the ratio m 725 a h 
as 7 or 8 to 1 (p 235 anih) » and Akbar’s ofScial enumera- 
tion of the weights and relative values of his gold and silver 
corns demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that silver in his day 
stood to gold as 9 4 to 1 

Abul Fazl’a casual allusion to certain additional details of 
Shir Shdh’s com system, in illustration of that adopted by 
his own master, throws much Lght on our present inquiry, 
and with the aid of the test the coins themselves supply, 
permits of our forming a fairly approximate idea of the 
ruling scale of the more common monetary exchanges 

I have previously assumed, from existing specimens of the 
Sliver money of Shir Sh4h, that the original mint standard 
of these pieces was calculated at an average weight of 178 
grams, if not more Abul Fazl's statement on the point, 
scrutmized more critically than heretofore, affords a singu 
larly close confirmation of this inference I find it recorded 
in no less than four excellent copies of the onginal Persian 
Am 1 Akban, that the rupee of Akbar, which was avowedly 
based upon that of Shir Sh&h, weighed llj mcakas, the same 
weight (expressed m distmct words) is assigned m these 
iISS to Akbar's Jal&b, which is confessedly identical in 
value with the former I mention this prommently, as 
Gladwin m his translation (f pp 34^ 37» etc ) has ^ven. 11-^ 
inashas as the weight of these two corns , and Pnnsep (Useful 
Tables, p 10), m acceptmg Gladwm^s figures, was led to 
place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grams below 
its true standard.* 

* Ain 1 Alban, Calcutta cd bon, 4to, 1783 I take tb»« opportunitj of 
noticing some fnrtlier errors of Gladmnt onginal lISS in connexion mtb this 
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There 13 some doubt as to the precise weight we have to 
allow to the mdsha, which vaned considerably m different 
parts of India Prmsep has determined the Dehh masJia to 
be 15 5 grams (Useful Tables, pp 19, 20) , and admitting this 
estimate, the result shows that Shir Sh&h's rupee ought to 
have weighed 178 25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver 
The assignment of 16 5 grams to the Shir Shahi mdsha 
18 equally well borne out in the test afforded by Akbar’s own 
corns In order to avoid the very probable error of mis- 
taking the identical class, among three but little varying 
denominations of the gold coinage, to which any given speci- 
men within our leaoh should belong, I confine my reference 
to tho silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its 
Various mintages, in types and legends, was preserved 
intact, uniform m weight and value Marsden has contn 
huted an example (No dcccvxiv ) of a square Jol&li of this 
Padshdh weighing 176 5 grams Had the official tolah at 
this time been fixed at 180 grams, this com would virtually 
contain four grams more than the law required, as it is, even 
allowmg for wear, it shows a return of 16 3 grams to each 
of the 11^ mashas of 16 5 grams, which should, under the 
higher scale of weights, originally have constituted its 
specific total on issue from the mint 

The adoption of this 15 6 gram masha, as a standard, neces 
sitatcs a concurrent recognition of a proportionately mcreased 
weight m tho tolah as then m use , wo can scarcely suppose 
the twelve mashas composmg flio tolah to have aggregated 
18G grams, whilo the tolah itself remained at the 180 grains 
modem usage has assigned to it. m have fortunately at 


•aljKt-i p 
If ruttnt * 
line 10, Tor <• 


31, under njhi,« for 12 tnMat 13J ruttco, read 
and for «' t* m mIo# „ jw,, • read “10 rupee* * 
mnMas, rcad«llj»«f,j«, . 


12 mdifiai 
M p 37, 
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hand a second means of proring the question in tho ultimate 
determination of the intrinsic contents of tho pieces consti- 
tuting the lower currency of tho period, and tho result will 
he found to show sufficient confirmotion of tho thcorj* which 
has already placed tho nxdiha of Shir Shdh at 15*5 and tho 
tolah at 18G grains troy. Forty dams of copper, wo are told, 
were in Akbar’s timo equivalent in account, and ordinarily 
in actual exchange,* to ono rupee | and tho ddin of copper 
is itself deSned at fivo tanls, or ono iolah eight mdshas and 
soven rafh in weight. The measure of raltic thus specified is 
likewise distinctly stated to have been a continuation of a 
previously existing species of money, which, at the moment 
when Ahul Fazl wrote, went by tho name of dam. There 
can bo but little hesitation in admitting, almost prtmi fade 
on the evidence available, that the copper pieces classed 
under Kos. 35fi, 358, wore the identical coins of Shir Shdh, 
to which tho succeeding dams of Akhar were assimilated ; 
or, in other words, that they were in weight and value 
{whatever their name) the ddms of tho Afgbdn Sultdn. It is 
a nicer point to determine tho precise contents in grains 
attending the professed mint issue of these coins; but first 
taking the figures now proposed for mdslias and Mahs, we 
obtain from one iolah eight mdshas and seven rotts, at 186 
grains per Mah, a sum of 323'o625 grains ; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we 
obtain a very reasonably close approximation to our figured 
result. It is true that the general average of the various 
existing provincial coins of this class, minted during the 
reigns of Shir Shdh and his Afgh&n successors, would neces- 
sarily run somewhat below the rate of 323*5 grains; but we 
have to allow a considerable per-oentage for loss by wear 
> See atkore, p, 360. 
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in Bucli heavy coins, composed, os thoj ivcre, of copper, 
which metal would nlways continue more freely current, and 
consequently suffer far more from the ohrasion incident to 
frequent transfers, than tho more carefully guarded and less 
readily exchanged silver or gold However wo may, with 
out claimmg too much margin on theso grounds, fairly con 
sider ourselves within tho mark m identifjnng the general 
series of coins under review as having ongmally an mten 
tional standard of 323 5 grams, inasmuch ns wo can at this 
time produce several specimens of tho coinago weighing 822 
graiM, and m one instance, of a Hissdr com, we can reckon no 
less than the largo erplus of 329 grams Added to this, 
we have tho indirect evidence of Terishtah that m his day 
there was & paisa' (or hxed weight? Jy) which was rated at 
li ioJahs, which, at 180 grams the Mah, gives the close 
though higher return of 324 5 grams 
At the same time, it would be impossible to reduce per 
contra the coma which furnish our means of tnal to any 
thing like so low a general average as would adimt of 314 
grams (or tha produce of the simple 180 grams folah) being 
accepted as the normal issue weight 
The later and more ample investigationa which have sug- 
gested themselves during the progress of this enlarged 
work on “The Chronicles of the Fathdn Ifings of Dehli,” 
bear out, m a remarkable manner, the accuracy of the 
results previously obtamed from Sh(r Shdh’s extant coins 
^Tow that we have ascertained the precise application of 
the term tanl, as distmguished from taidah or any other 
nusleadmg association, we are able to check the return 
obtamed from the definition of the weight of the dam as 
6 iolah eight tnashoi and seven ratis (which produces a 
al of 323 5625 grams) , by the second estimate of five 
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tanls, a weight which £&bar himself defines as 32 rafw* 
[or 66 grams], and which crops up under the palpable and 
tangible form of the modim\al representatives of the old 
pxirana in the present senes (Nos 102, 108, 118, ei sej ) 
This latter calculation produced a return of 280 grams 
(56x6), which proved to bo tho exact amount required to 
constitute tho old paisa, forty of which went to tho 175 
gram silrer tanXah, givmg a grand total of 11,200 grams 
of copper to 175 of silver, or at the exchange rate of the 
two metals of 64 to 1 

"We need not subject tho old copper ianl' to any tests or 
tnals hy tho new copper standard, as tho ■value of that 
metal in referetice to silver was avowedly altered from 
the rate obtaining when tho coined tan^ or purana first 
constituted the secondary outhontativo and corrective mea* 
sure And hero wo arc forced to encounter another sup- 
posed difficulty we have seen that allowance had to be 
made for the mcreased weight of tho ^asha consequent 
upon tho advance on the rate of the tolah and rupee, but 
the question of tho rati did not form part of the then leading 
argument, hut hy parity of reasoning, this weight must 
equally have felt the change, and hence we find that as 
the old rati of the earh Fathans stood at 1 75 grams, so 
the revised rati under Shir Sh&h and Akbar rose to 1 9375 
grains (186 — 96) , or by the d&m test, 333 5625— -167 [tho 
number of ratls in a to 1 9375, — a solution which will 
reconcile the difficulty heretofore e^enenced m the admis- 
sion of the correctness of my independently devised estimate 
of the -weight of the ancient rati * 

• Page 222 anti 

* Gen Cnnningliain (Jonr As 8oe Bengal, ISSj p 46) proposed to correct 

mj estimate of 1 76 into 1 8229, mating tfae e vhich u rather s 
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Tbo cxclnngo rnto of copper nml nilrcr in Sljir SlidK's time 
^vould nppcir from tlie^o n turns to Iiaro ranged at Mmctliing 
over 72 C to 1 (178 25-120 1-25 [i r. 328 5G25 x 40]=72 CO).* 


Tninrv-srvrvni Kiso (\ it. 952-9G0, ad 1515-1552). 

’A'dil ICliAn, the eldest son, liad been nominated os the suc- 
cessor to the tlirono of Shir SliAb JiilAl KIiAn, tlio joungcr 
brother, houever, tahing od\nn(agc of Ills absence from the 
capital at the time of the death of their father, assumed the 
imperial dignity under the tUlo of Islim Shdh ; and not long 
afterwards, 'A'dil IvliAn mado a formal resignation of bis 
birthright, and 8aluto<l Islam Sli&h as Siiltdii, timultaneousl} 
accepting, for his own portion, tho of BiAna. Erent- 
uallj, seeing cause to distrust tho good faith of his brother, 
'Adil fled to ildwat, and went into open revolt. Tills futile 
cflbrt Was quickly crushed by tbo Sultdn, and ’Xdil took 

•tandard wtight, equal to ItSSSC^miu Thu ralrahUon Is rcproJjced. sod 
the jnfmncc rntmtcd by the General >n Its irttcle, "On the Ind;anPnnee 
Sophytes," la tbo >umiiaiaUeCbromcIe {October, IBCO.p 230), andherortber 
extendi hw companson* to the ancieal punfA^rlrd thirty two rati 
two [exceptional] specimens of stbicb be baa fonnd to weigh as much as dC 5 
gcajM each, martmg an excess of half a grain upon my extreme limit. I should 
not bo disposed to allow thw fact to dutorb tay prcrious dctcnamation of the 
standard of «c grains, as the aecreajcnt of the bilf grain la such rare InsUaccs 
might ho duo to many extraneous causes, indeed, 1 should rather argue from the 
*<salt of which be cpcciSea as "out of 18S specimens,' 
preferable to 
1 862—1 80, 
866, p 162. 
Tables, p 22 
t of the Ain t 


e «o •. b™‘“i that my maximum of 66 wi 

♦V V ® ^“hclynecstimatfdthorariofUibar’stime; 

' CoT being HumSydn'i diamond -J n.A.S 

Do seem, V ^ «*«« 7« 1 — rnnsep, -Uscfttl 

Alim «o2t 7’ ' ““ “ 

. Without the all important check of com weighu 
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refugo in Bihur, where all traces of his eventual fate ore lost. 
This outbreak was followed by a rebellion in the PunjAb, 
under Humayun, which was for tho timo subdued by 

tho defeat of tho insurgents. Tho rest of the reign of Isldm 
n-as disturbed by repeated insurrections, and during this period 
he had to reckon no less than three remarkable escapes from 
assassination. Ho died in 900 A.n. 


No. 359 (pi. T. fig. 190). Silver. ^Tcight, 168 grs Common. 
k n. 952, 053, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960. 

OJrerra— 'Squares area, Alii HI a1\ H 

Matsm, ^ yUli 

AbAbakr the true, ’TJinar the eliscenuDg, 'Usman the 
defender, 'JUt the chosen. 

Jieeerte—AKa, leP aXL* aUI aLv. plLil 

ITargin, PVV# jil 

I The “The defender,” '‘patron," also "ierrant,” is a somewhat donbt- 
ful reading, as on nunj coins there seems to he a dot orer the third letter, mahing 
it Marsden has giren this word as hut the best ent specimens 

of Islim’s mintage displaj the medial ^or ^in its perfect shape. The proper 
word IS Isl&m’s coins are eerj dnbions m thsir orthography m other 

respects, the hemg freqaently written ^ ^ and the ShSht being used 

indiscnmmately with ^Tlt^ Bhihi. 

The same uncertain method of expresang the DcTan&gaii equiralent of the 
Persian name of jLi Shir Shdi is also to be seen m its full defects on the 
coins of that pnnee. 
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Uo. 360. JIarsden, icciuv. 

Varieties — ^Agrah, 952. 

„ Gwalior, 952, (953), 957. 

,, SatgaoQ, 951, 952, 953. 

„ Shakk-i Sakar, 953, 959 

„ Other dates, 956, 958, 960 

Square areas. 

U\ 1 

I.r 

Seal of Solomon 

Margin— The names and titles 
of the four compamons 


j ■ * 

AjUal»> j iti3L« it .IJI 
Margin— UjjJ! j 

jSUOaW 

Some examples vary the Hmdf orthography of the name of Islfim to 


Ifo 860a. A half piece of this type. "W^eight, 84 6 gra. 

ITo 361. Silrer. TVeight, 171 gts New variety, (My cabinet ) 
Sharifabad, a.h. 953. 

Circular areas. 

I ^\LLj atii |*lLil 


The Juthmah. 


Marem-yUlii jf 

J>JU1 ^ 


»' ij-- 

i-O, A ' M 
Margin— jjI y;J LioJl 
lor jIjUj^ 


1SLA}£ &KAK, 
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No 361o Sum] ar com, TTithout any mint record Dated 952 ah 

No 362 Sliver Square com "Weiglit, 172 and 178 grs 
AH 954, 956 Col Stacy 
OJrfrjf—The Kalmeth 

Reterse-^Sif’ aiX* all] iXlsw jjUsl-* al-i j*lLl 

No 363 Copper 'Weight, 315 gra ah 952, 953, 954, 955, 
956, 957, 958, 959 

aiU alll jis- jjlSaLi ali ^jjl ali j*lL] y\ 

No 364 Copper Weight, 38 gra 
al4 al^ ^Lil 

i?arffra«— J jWI AaJls-. 

No 364a Small coia Sbirgarh a h 953 

D Inscnption of the time of IsMmBbSb, ah 953, on ’Imad nl 
ilalik'BWeUatDebU 

0^ Lai A I \U\ ■ .. j aJi] iiJ- w ^llalat al^ al^ 

C^IaJI jUx aDI fjy^j jU- 

j ^ aUIjus 

hos 35 Slid 61, Syad Almad s Asir ra Somudeed. ^ 1 f » ■ ^ ■r.-t.r- 
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T Second Inscription of the time of IsMm Shah, a n 958, on 
’Imdd nl JIalilt’s l^doh at Dchb 

j sl^O IjLa^ jL * jti * * 

j\ jjJO \_fj^ Jf4^Lj ili ^J> iU» 1*3^^ JjU 

Kos 31 and 60, Syud Ahmad 8 At&r os Saniiadeed « * L“-. jLg 

There is also a short inacnption, dated, in Persian, a n 954, on 
*Iaa Khdn’s Makbarah — Synd Ahmad's Asdr ns Sunnadeed 

The public buildings, for which Islam Shah’s reign is remarkable, 
are the Fort of Selim Curb, marked B on the accompanying plan of 
Dehli, and the extensive fortress of ITankot or llanghar (32® 87 N 
74® 55 £ ), 76 miles 17 of Amntsir 


Tuirtt eighth, Thirty ninth, and Fortieth Kings 

The hiatoncal events of the reigns of the three kings, who 
represent the obscuration of the Pathdn dynasty of Dchli, 
arc so interwoven with one another that it may be con- 
venient to notice them in concert On Islam Shdh’s death, 
his son, Firuz Khdn, a boy of twelve years of age, was for 
the moment eleyated to the throne of his father, only to be 
quickly disposed of by 3Iubanz Khdn, a nepb ew of Shir 
Shdh, who thereupon usurped tho sovereignty under the title 
of lluhaminad ’Adil Sli&b Equally infamous and ignorant, 
tho eolf.elected Sulthn entrusted, the direction of his kingdom 
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to one Himu (a Hindu, accused by bis enemies of baTing 
once been a shopkeeper) , fortunately, the individual thus 
selected "was as capable, as he subsequently proved himself 
true, and for the time ho loyaDy upheld the fortunes of the 
monarch he served The Sultan’s smgular tendency to re- 
sume Jafjirs and other governmental estates from the parties 
in possession, and to transfer them to new nominees, ap- 
parently without any further object than to show his power 
so to do, led to an attack npon his person in open Darbar, 
from which a hasty and undignified flight but narrowly 
saved him In 961 a h , so serious a rebelliim was organized 
that the monarch was obliged to march agamst the insur- 
gents in person, when he attacked and routed them near 
Chunar Shortly after this, Ibrahim Sur, ’Adil’s cousin and 
brother in-law, revolted, and obtained possession of Hehh 
and Agrah, obligmg 'Adil Sh&h to confine himself to the 
eastern portions of hia dosmuons Ko sooner, however, had 
Ibrdhfm seated himself on his newly-erected throne, than 
another competitor started up m the person of Ahmad, a 
nephew of Shir Shah, who, imder the designation of Sikandar 
Shah, assumed royal honours, and defeating Ibrdhim, suc- 
ceeded to the rulership of his lately acquired temtones In 
the mean tune, Muhammad Khan Guna, governor of Bengal, 
disavowed allegiance to Muhammad 'Add, but was eventuallj 
vanquished and slam by Himu Prior to this last action, 
Humiyun, operating in another direction, had repossessed 
himself of Agrah and Hehh, and thus, in acquiring Sikandar’s 
provinces, found himself in direct antagonism with Muham 
mad ’Adil Himu, hearing of the death of Humayun, which 
occurred about this time, and leaving his master in safety at 
Chunar, advanced upon Agrah, which he entered unopposed, 
and thence proceeded to Dehli, where he overcame Tirdi Beg, 
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the Mughal goyemor He next prepared for a march on 
Labor, but was met on the jdam of Pamput by BahrSm, the 
guardian of the young pnnce ALbar, and defeated and slam, 
after a display of consideraUe valour *Adil Shah contmued 
to reign in his eastern dominions till he was lolled, in 964 
A H , in an encounter with Bah&dur Shdh, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal 

MUHAMMAD ADIL 

No 365 (pi 7 fig 194 ) Sdrer Weight, 174 grs Hare 
A n 961, 963 One specimen struck at Narnol * 

Square area, <0J! All ill <t!t K 

Square area, ^ 1 \ 4dJl »Li J,>U 

^ri MaJtamad Sah 

Margins illegible 

No 366 Copper Weight, 322 grs Bare 

A H 961, 962, 963, 964 , 

OiWM-iil, 4UI jU ,Li 

1 1 jII ^ ^ 

No 367 Copper Bimilar coins Btmck at Girdlior 
. A H 961, 9C2, 963, 964 


IBRAHIM SUB 

No 368 Copper Damaged com. llx Dreeling’s cabinet 
OU,r„- . . , 

Meverte^^ T A ♦ , , . 


^ ^ ofAgrah mdmAkbaratiuBcompnsedaeTenteen 

1 . (i~th.c.tr.f E.11. 

th« 7T mentions tint 

Tinoui localit cs fo 4K* eopper mines nnd mints were cstablislied in 
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SIEANDAR. 

Xo. 369 (pi. V. fig. 197). Silrcr. Weight, 175 grs. Unique. . 
x,n. 963. 

Olitrse — Sijuare area, t3j*V ^ 

* i?! ♦ ^Ual-rf 

Margins illegihle. 


ITo. 370. Copper. Wtight, 35 grs. Eare. i.h. 962. 
06 cfri«-^xX-> 

Beurst — ^UsLj ali jX-Cj 

The subjoined coin is somewhat out of place in the present 
series, w'hich professes to limit itself to purely Pathan times ; 
but the design of the piece identifies itself curiously with 
the prior miutages of Shir Shfih end the succeeding types 
accepted by Ahbar. (Stewart’s Bengal, p. 147.) 

JALAL SHAH OF DENGAL. 

KS 371. Silrer. Weight, 170 grs. tTnique. JAjpur, a s. 
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AOAU’S COINAGE 

I do not propose to inclnde in the pigcs of this i^orl. any 
extended notice of the corns of Akhar, hut there ate many 
details in the practical working of his mints, of which we 
have an unusuall} full and complete record, under the hand 
of his minister, Ahul Pazl, that specially illustrate the 
antecedent developments of tho coinages of his prcdoces 
sors His fiscal thcones, whether in tho elaboration of pure 
revenue accounts, or tho subordinate adjustments of scales 
and weights, confessedly followed local standards, and, as 
such, may ho said csscntiallj to belong to the prior penod 
As bearing upon this transitional epoch, four pomts of 
interest present themselves — I Tho remodelled and re- 
constructed coinage itself, with its singularly complicated 
adaptations to minor and pro existent subdivisions of tho 
currency H The more general question of tho relative 
values of the precious metals at tho moment, which forms 
a curious item in tho exchanges of the Eastern world 
III The very complete scheme of Seigniorage in recognized 
operation ns between the State and the bullion merchant 
rv The geographical distribution of tbe provincial mmts, 
which necessarily followed, m more or less completeness, 
the ancient traditions of the land 

I C011.S OFAKBAE 
Gold 

‘Weight Taltte 

Tolalu Uifliu EaCs 

1 . 101 9 t=100L’aUaI«b!»»7«r.atlO 

rupees each = 1,000 m 
pees, or 40,000 ddnii 
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JvAME VfSXQVI VAIUI 

TaUlis atlthu Slats* 


2 SdaUervanetyoflTo I 91 8 

3 Sahst . » « 

4 Atmah 

$, I £tmai » 

6 CTiakar G6iheih 3 0 
(» e equaie) 

7 CKvgvl . 2 9 


8 ^_Jl7/oXi 1 3 

9 Aflah 12 


0=100 round muhars atll md 
sAflS of gold or 9 rupeca 
each = 900 rupees or 
36,000 dams 

= ^ of Kbs 1 or 2, as fheir 
indiTidual contents may 
indicate 

= 4 of 2^0 I 

s= 4 ^ Similar coins, 

officially declared of the 
lorrer ralnes of 
tV> 'tV ^ 

6^ = 30 rupees Stated in the 
text to bo ^ of 27o 1, 
hut seemingly nearer the 
proportion of ^ 

0 = 3 round j iK^rtr* (ITo 10), 
at 9 rupees each = 27 
rupees Recorded on the 
official Bumonry as ^ 
of No Sjthougb in actual 
value more like the pre 
TiDUfi fraction of 

4j= 12 rnpees 

lj=10rupees ThesquateL’al 
Jalali IS stated to be 
identical in freight and 
value (The standard 
equivalent of 400 dams ) 
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Name * 'W’Eiom' Taice 

Tolalu Miahu Satis 

9<i Z’al JaUh 1 0 1J=400 ddmi, or 10 rupees 

(Old) The extra weight heyond 

that allowed in the new 
com, No 9, IS probably 
due to the lower degree 
of fineness of the gold,* 
which was confessedly 
less pure, quoad its metal, 
than the new coins issued 
from Akbar’s better or 
ganized mints 

10 GufJcah 11 0 = 9 rupees Also known as 

theordmary round 

in value 860 dami * 

Most of these latter coins have minor anbdivisions of ■T» ■J’f iV* vV 

Marsden has several gold coma weighing as much as 168 grains, 
which may be supposed to coirespond with the round muhar, No 10, 
whose full issue weight would have been (15 Sxll)=170 5 grains 
Among the rest, he has a i/iArdii, No ncccvni , IGGJ grams And 
there are pieces. Nos ncccxvm andncccxix , of 187 6 grams and 
No DcccxxTi of 188 0 grams, which are all very close upon the 
weight req^uited for No 9 

* Calcutta text p 27 Gladwin i 57, BIocLmana, p 32 There la some 
ohscnnty in this passage Gladwms text gare a weight of 1 0 13| My Dehli 
MSS all concur in the figures 1 0 1 J and accord with the weight adopted m the 
Calcutta text Under these circninstaiices the translation of the context as * of 
the greatest degree of fineness or "qnite pure must be modified to suit the 
■^tts The ongmal passage runs m my DehU MSS — JV j ^ 
jUj jjj j C<;j 

-we-J (var 

* Also called under other forms, ICthrdh and JtTulnl 
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SiLTEB. 

^ Hupee (round)’ = 11 mdthu 4 rati$. 

Jalildh (square)s= 11 tndshat 4 raits. 

Subdivisions — Darh, Cham, Panda, 

*1 ^ i ^thf, jJ Paid, S^a, ^ SaTii, 

The t>ld Akbar SbSbi Tovmd rape© ^as estimated at 39 ddiM 
The aboT© coins were tbe revised representatives of 40 dams * • 

CoPPEB 

1*1 J 3dm~l iohh 8 mdshat 7 ratts, or about 823*5625 grains of 
copper (estimating tbe rati at 1*9375 grains), 
j1 Adhilah = half a idm. 

4)jb Pduhh = a quarter of a 

Pamrt = one^eigMli of a <fdm. 

The numismniio worH in Europe was greatly excited a 
etort time ago by tbe discovery of a Bactrian coin of Eukra- 
tides (b c, 185), in gold,’ of the unusual weight of 2593 5 

* lascnpbou 06 ver*»— a\J\ 

R«Vfr»e— Dat* 

^ To sbawliotr campIetelfUt«<f</nivu vndentoodtoforni tmU or standard 
in sU exchanges, it maf he noticed, is addition to the theoretical evidence quoted 
above, as to the adjastment of tbe coinage m the higher metals to the more com 
prehensire totals in ddmi, that, pracbcallj, the dam was the ready money of pnnee 
and peasant Abdl FazI relates that a hrer of dama was kept ready for gifts etc , 
within the palace, "ercry thonaand of which u kept m hags ” Bernier mentions 
the contmnahon, even to Aurao^^bTs tunc, of the same costom of hanng bags 
of 1000 idma ready for distxihaUon H» worda are — " et leni fait donner sni 
I'henre nn eao de Peyssas, ce qiu vient A esviroa cinqnante francs” (u p 65} 

s This piece is highly finished in some of its artistic details, bnt is crude and 
imperfect is other respects Tbe dilficnlty of dnnDg the high relief of the 
ohrerse die Aome is cnnously Olostrated by the palpable reapplication of that die, 
and a second resort to the hsmmer, hot, in the process, the rererse die, which 
was less deep in its engtared surface, had been disregarded and shifted half way 
round, to that the second impeseion nearly ohliterates the first, but atiU the 
former has left traces, in the texture of the gold, of the pretions impact. The 
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grains, constituting, in tho Greek scheme, a ticenty-stater piece, 
or -jiy talent la is curious that the Greeks should so early 
haye adapted themselves to Eastern notions of huUion and 
ingots, although they reduced tho crude lump of metal to 
tho classic form in 'which it now exists. This numismatic 
precedent mtroduces us appropriately to the massive medals 
of Akbar’s mmta There was an idea abroad at one time 
that these Sihansah coins were merely occasional pieces, struck 
more for vamty sake than for real utility ; hut the number 
of specimens found ready prepared amid Akbar’s reserved 
treasures,^ and the contmuity of their issue by succeeding 

medal pieseated no partiealar norelty, weh « enhsoce its ralue to a anmu* 
matut, except its veijlit, as the tjpe «f the helmeted head of the lung; and the 
Bioseun nveru were safficientlj common The com u now is the Bihliotblqse u 
Pans SeeU Chaboolet, Berue KamismatK^ne, 1867, p 38S, Gen. Cussisgham, 
Nsmiimahc Chronicle, 1869, p 220 , Wilson’e Anana Afitit^ua, pi lu figs. 1-8 , 
Pnnsep s I:«say8, u. 185, etc. 

jb j Jlf 4^^ * 

Aass:; isliaa j 

iLj j s'—* JjJ Alnc; J ^ 

—Fenshtah, Bombay Lithographed Peraaa text, I p 517. 

That 13 to say — <1 10,00,00,000 'Alhinipees (Nos 132-134, su^o) 

I* »» 5 1,000,00,00,000 Sjffetal gold llnhars (or sqnare L al 

JaUliB, No. 9 of Ahbor's eun corns) 

» II c 10 mam of mteouted gold. 

” » ‘f 70 „ „ ^ diver 

’ ” ^ n »» » copper 

>• ,1 / 5|000, 00, 00, 000 rM*aA*(? copper) 

®ngg» e translatiott (ii p 281) Taries some of these items, for instance, 5 IS giren 
I Iror only, and is associated with the 'Aiat of the opening sentence 
Kh&fi. Kh&n a enumeration, m the hlnntahhab al Lnbhb, is as foOows — 

•e , 

Jif W , t: ■>!/ 
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kings,* seems to indicate that they were consistently designed 
to servo for the purposes of larger payments, such as our 
civilized age recognizes in one hundred pound notes, etc 
Moreover, there was clearly a great temptation to the pro- 
duction of such single pieces when the State or the Sovereign 
himself, as will presently be shown, could realize the seignior- 
age of per cent, or from £5 10s to £27 10?, hy each 
application of the royal dies 

j 0u9 y 

Ujy SjAJ jLta j lLCCum* 

Jjj j\ JT iS 

—Calcutta Pcraian tert, i. p 243 The pnuted Pemaa text js obscure The MS 
of the Eojal As Soc , No 77, zenu , slightlf iisproTes the nm of the sentcoco 
a No definite spccificaUca u gireo, except tho general rcfercaee to Gold 
Mahars of ihret rarjiag stasdanls ($, 9, 10, Aibar's eenesf vhose 
freights are erraaeouslr ftren as 11, 13, osd 14 mtfsAei),ai)(I an ellnstoa 
to the asssire gold pieces of 100 totaki and vpvarS) to fiOO telahi 
h 10,00,00,000 rupees 
t 272 nant crude gold 
d 370 „ , silver 

ff 1 man of selected jevvels, valaed at 3 00,00 000 rupees 
It Hawkins also speaks of 29 009 gold pieces, of 1,000 rupees each, and SO 000 
silver pieces of “Selim Sha of 100 Toles a piece,’ as existing in JahSngfr's 
treasury — Purchas i 217 

^ a There u a gilt copper cast of a. Gold hluhar of Sh&h Jahiin, dated Sbhh 
jab&DhbSid, lOGl A II., m tho Asutic Society's Collection at the India Museum, 
neasunog inches in diameter, aud vreighing m its representative metal 2 lbs 
1 oz 7 dr The onginal gold medal itself is fully described by Ilicbardson, in his 
Pfflviia Dwtwuasj ^ ffhcwi it u statni to have weigluid 

* above 70 otmccs, being 4 inches in diameter, and “ 4 lines in thickness ’ In 
its legend it purports to represent a jaeco of 200 mulnr* —A Thera is a siiver medal 
at Dresden of Anrangzdb, minted at Sb&hjah&n&b&d in tho tenth year of Lis 
reign, 4 4 inches in diameter, which weighs S Saxon Ibi =3 1345 lbs Dngluh 
“ Kthr, ’ ** Auienksib, Lipsis, 1725 See also Maisden, pp 641 
The Pcraiaa monarebs also issned largo pieces in iQver Marsden, J«o bltt , 
p 466 gives a coin of Unsain Sh&b (&.n 1121) weighing 4 083 grains, and 
PnnKp has described a piece of the wme monarch (a h 1118) weighing 844 3 
grams — Jour As Soc. Oesgal, 1838, p 413 
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II From this summary of the minted coins of Akhar, as 
distinguished from the fanciful interchanges of names and 
terms applied to one and the same piece or measure of value, 
which have needlessly puzzled modem commentators, we 
may pass to the higher consideration of ratios of gold and 
silver, as proved by the rate of exchange formulated for the 
two metals in the practical mechanical department of the 
mint, and simultaneously promulgated in official language 
as the accepted rate of exchange 

Ahul Fazl’s copious and somewhat tedious statistics may 
be concentrated in their leadmg results as follows — 

Ko 1 The toassive piece, the Sihansah, of the above table, in value 
100 L’ol Jalalis, gives a return of weight in $ol I of tohh\^\, 
ffiathaa 9, raU$ 7=1000 rupeestl8328jll72, 500 

(172 5xiooxio):i::9 4ii8 

Ko 2 The second or lower Sihansah, of 100 round muKari, pro 
duces a similar result "Weight in $old, tohht 01, matJtai 8 
=900 stUer nipecs:16500.*155250. (172 5x100x0):! 
::9 409 

Ko 6 Weight in gold, iolahi 3, maahas 0, rahs 51=30 rupees of 
1 1 1 mdsAas each ; 549 84 :: 1 72 5 X SO (5 1 75 0) ; 1 9 41 1 8 

Ko 7 Weightmgoia,<offlXj2,md»Aa«9=27rupee3:495:;1725X 
27 (4657 5);1;:9 409 

Ko 8 Weight in gold, tohh I, mdthas 2, rail* 4J=12 rupees! 
218 90:: 172 5x12 (2070 o):i::9 4553 

Ko 9 Weight in gold, mashas 12, raUa 1J=10 rupees:183'28:: 
172 6x10 (1726 0):l;:9 41I8 

Ko 10 ’AdlGutfcah, orEouadltnluir, alsocalleaihhriSbi Weight 

“ gold, 11 mds^flj=9rupees:lC5::i72 5x9 fl552 5l:l 
::9 40909 
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These estimates ore made upon the bases of the ordinary 
iohh of 180 gnuns, the mdsha of 15 grains, and the rah of 
1 875 grams The question of corresponding Talues in the 
English or any other scale need not affect the parallel result.^ 

’ I gaxe more prominence to the abore calralationsi and eren tested anew my 
earlier retorns by the independent totals afforded by tbe larger sums ongisally 
omitted, because the obnous resnit of gold being to eSrer as one to 9 4, had been 
called in qneshon by an official of the Calcutta mint (a Dr Shehleton}, srho, 
howerer, rrhile unable either to correct my data, or to prodnca any possible 
endeace against my conclusions, renturcd to affirm that “ 9 4 to one is a reUtire 
ralne of gold to Hirer, which nerer conld really hare emsted ’ (Jonr As. Soc 
Bengal, 1864, p 517) lscrertbele«s, btre is a tenss of comparahre weights and 
ralues, famished by the highest snthon^ of the day, and each and all producing 
TCtnina ahsolntely ideuliwl np to the first place of dttimala My onginal e«ti»ate8 
were sLetehed and published at Dehli, to 1651, where I had access to the best 
MSS.tothamostcomprehensire range of aubquanan relic*, and at command 
the most intelligent oral testimony in tbe land 'When reprinting Fnnsep's 
**Ueefi]l Tables,** 1 had occasion to qnote these calculations, and was able to 
forbfy them, had it been needed, by the precisely analogous results obtained by 
Colonel W. Afldenon, who had tned AbdlFazls figures, from MSS pure and 
Biaple, without any disturbing difficulty about coins (Pnnsep s Dsefol Tables, 
Xondon edition, Tol ii p 52] But if there were tbe funtest reason fordonbt 
mg so moderate a rate as one to 9 4 , the whole discussion might be set at rest by 
AbM Fazl s own statement as translated by Gladwin into English in 1783, when, 
in completing a rery elaborate renew of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, nod the process "leaves ■ remainder of about 
one half a itlah of gold, the ralne of which is four rupees ’ (i p 44 ) 

Bichard Hawlans, who was at Agrab in A i> IC09-11, during the reign of 
Jahingir, has IcA a notice of certain accumulated treasures of that pnnee which 
he was permitted to behold, and amongst tbe rest he specifies, "In pnmis, of 
Seraffias Bcben, which be fen rupias apiece '* To this passage u added, in a 
marginal note, that " a tole is a rupia cballany [current] of silrer, and ten of 
these tolee areof the ralueofoneof gold ’ (Purchas i 217 ) This endesce might 
at fint jight seem to militate against the condosionamred at from tbe official re* 
tnres abore summarued, but tbe ralne of gold was clearly on the me, and one of the 
aims of Aibai s legislation on netalbe exchanges, which had necessarily been dis> 
turbed by progressire modifications in tbe relatire ralues of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure au authontatiro eten zetkonmg by tens and hundreds 
The old round muhar (No 10 of tbe abore list) represented tbe inconreuient sum 
of nine rupees, or 360 dtfma By raising tbo weight of Oc pic-ce to the higher total 
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m. The next section of Akbar’s mint organization, which 
I have now to notice, is the amply defined official recognition 
of the law of seigniorage The following outline table gives 
the results of a very imiform and well understood royalty, or 
mint charge, of over 5| per cent, upon the conversion of 
bullion into coin ; and tho Oriental craving after small pro- 
fits is graphically confessed in the proviso that the State 


given under No 9, the gold tilA» iras made eqaivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal 
reclconing to 400 ddmi Similarly, m the case of the silver com, the old rupee 
passed for 39 ddma , in the new enmney, a valne of 40 ddmt was secured, not by 
an increase of weight, hut hy the declared and doubtlessly achieved higher itanind 
of the metal employed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages so 
readily lecured in India. 


The question of the relative values of gold and silver formed the subject of dis* 
euMioa at a subsequent meeting of the Aeiatie Society of Bengal (6th December, 
1865), when Colorfel Lees stated hu ohjeebous to some of my inferences. As I 
understand, he freely admits the eonrectaees of the figures given above to establish 
the rate of one to 9 4 , bat he la diepoeed to distrust '* calculahons based upon 
aunt regulations, during a period when the principle of a lUDdetd was bat im- 
perfectly understood even in Burope, and upon a unit of measure not accurately 
ascertained ” I trust that the more ample details furnished in this volume will 
sabsfy him that the Dehli mint enthonties had amved at very distinct notions of 
the comparative values of the precious metals, end had elaborated the details 
of eichanges with very coosiderable success, when the singular complications of 
previous currencies had to he taken mto account I have already seen and cor- 
rected the error of my first interpretation of Iba Batutah’a text ; and as regards 
Gladwin a translation of tho passage above quoted, “ which leaves a remainder,” 
etc , I have not the shghtest wish to uphold it in the face of a more full and 


ngorous interpretation of the special text, hot ordinarily, a linguist of good 
repute, who has translated so big a book as tho Ain-i Akban, arrives at a pretty 
fair conception of the meaning of his anthor! i myself had no reserve in cor- 
rechag Gladwin s figures , hut in bis simple reproduction of Indian phrases, I 
was quite content to follow such an authority without a critical re-examin^tion of 
Pc^n version. The argument about the half tolah, however, is as nmm- 
valan v'** moment as the now reebfied passage of Ihn Batutah, the 

bumtmJ w «o statements on tho subject of local money has altogether been 
239^^ I V contnbated by the MaifOik nl Abs&r, pp 

•I^ifiTit u 9 ^ of of Jahangir, 

* rupees, or £1,000 steding 
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should benefit for the amount of interest the merchant might 
possibly have had to pay. 


Outlay by met- 
ebanta in current 
com, (or cmde 


RerehanU' return, wiib' 

(national profits. 

State aei^orage. 

100 L’a! Jalali 

Slsbsn Ka.nima 

JIUlS 

SI. E D. J. , 

|il. E. 

V. J > 

Gold Hiluhars 
930 Rupees 
(crude metal 

a. 105 39 25 

o' 

100 13 37 3i 

5 12 

si 0 

test) 

9j0 Rupees 

A 1006 27 

20 

953 21 10^ 

50 

13 0 

(old coin test) 
1044 (fi/MS(tfae 
cost of one 
man of cop* 

L lOIS 20 

1 

0 

954 29 0 

SO 

24 0 

p") 

'<f. 11/0 

■ 

1062 lO'i 

1 

58 20 


Hint charges— a. Its. 7.26.20J- ; i. Bs. 2.33.2; e. Its. 10.12.14J; 
d. Bs. 1.8.18. 

Dr. H. Blochmann (pp, 37, 38) notices come minor errow in the 
Bunplo addition of the several items, . . . and there are ohrious 
discrepancies in the totals assigned for the mint charges. Gladmn’s 
figures ore also more or less uncertain (L 45). 


IV. Akbab^s llurrs. 


(.1^^ Attoh. 

Ajmir. 

Ahmadibad.* 

(Gujarat). 


^ Agrah.* t 
AlTvar. 
Hahabas.'t 
Oode. 


^ In cases where the gold employed belongs to the State, an extra dednctioa is 
made for the interest the merchant would otherwise hare had to paf, to the 
amonot of rupees 6471 (Gladwin, 6j0.t2|). 
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AsniiR’a Mints — eonitnued 


UjaiD t 

Jftviwj Sambhal 

Bad^on, 

Surat + 

Benares 

Saharanpur 

BensAl*t 

(.SyljL.i Stalkot 

Bhakar 

Kananj 

Pattan. 

Jil?KAbul*t 

aJL Fatoah *!■ 

Kdlpi 

Bhirah 

Kashmir + 

iiXilj Tandah + 

Kalonur 

Jalandhar 

jUljS* Gwalior 

Jaunpur 

Gorakhpur 

Hissir Flruzah 

labor t 

Dehh + 

lakhnau 

jj— fjj Itanthambhor 

Mathura. 

jyXjLj Sarangpur 

Multdn t 

Sironj 

jX^ Mandd. 

Sirhind 

Ndgor 

(var 

Hardwfir 


Those mints marked * were alono permitted to com gold The 
issue of siher money -was restneted to the cities marked with f, and 
the other towns coined nothing but copper 


la order to form a correct estimate of the effective value of 
money, and tho purclasing power of tho mcomo of tlio Stale 
la neccsaaiy to take into consideration tko pnees of pro 
ona at tHe period Tho following Table will give some 
1 ea of the cilraordmary cheapness of food, though the 
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prices are sufficiently higli for the discriminated articles of 
luxury. 

ATEniaE Pbicbb or pEoviarojrs ur Aoae’s Reiox.^ 

"Wheat, 12 iimt pet man of 55*467,857 lbs. avoirdupois. 

„ Plour, accoxding to fineness, from 22 to 15 


Barley, 8 dama per fflaw (ground barley, 11 ddma). 

Rice, and ^ y , varieties, according to qualities, ranging from 

• the extremes of 110 to 20 ddm per man. 


Pulse, (Tlmtohta mmgoj . 

. . , 18 damt per 

man. 

Mash, (JPhaudua radtaiua) , 

... 16 „ 


ITakhdd, CjsrfCtetr arultnumj . 

• . • 16^ )» 

ft 

21o\h, ^P/iaaealua acomft/ohusj . 

... 12 „ 

ft 

Juwir, /"iTrifai . . 

... 10 „ 

tt 

"White Sugar, jCL . * 

. . .128 „ 


Brown „ Jjt, . , 

... 56 „ 


Ghi (clarified butter) >ijJ tjijj • . 

. . .105 „ 


Sesamum Oil, * * 

... 80 „ 


Salt, xISm , . 

... 16 „ 

» 

Sheep from 6}- to IJ rupees each. 

hluttoQ, 65 ddma per 

man. 


Goats’ fiesb, 54 ddma per man. 

The official man of Akbar’s reign is defined as 40 each 
sir compnsing the weight of 30 dams. This gives a return 
for the man of 388,275 grains, or very nearly half a hundred 

* Gladwia, i p 85, Bloclnnana, p 62, Calcutta Persian text, p 65 AbiU 
Fail rematVa— “ The prices, of course, varj, « oa marches, or dunng the tainy 
season, and for other reasons, hut Z dull gire here the sTersge pnces " 
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weight ayoirdupois.^ So that, at the rate of 12 ddmi for the 
man of wheat, and the exchange of 2« per rupee, the quarter 
of com would only cost about Firdz Shdh’s price cur- 

rent (p. 283), reckoned vxjitab, would give an almost iden- 
tical result, i e BjitaU, or 3rf. in English money, for the then 
man of wheat, estimated at 28 lbs , and ’Ali-ud-din’s earlier 
(a d 1295-1315) and assumedly forced reduction upon or- 
dmary current prices would differ only to the almost im- 
perceptible extent of half a jital — “or 7^ jitals per man, of 
28 lbs (p. 160). 

CoirPAitATrn: Cost or LiBoua 
Bncklayera 7 ddmt to 4 ddm» per day (or 4^*^. to 

Carpenters . 7 „ 2 „ „ 

Bddfirs* . . „ 3 „ „ 

Ordinary labourers 2 „ „ (orl^ipd) 

ITatcblockmen, in the royal army, 6 rupees per month. 

Archera . oj rupees „ 

J The figures are as follows - 3235625 grams (the (fd«)x30x40=389,2r6 0 
The English half hnndredweight, 56 lbs aToirdupou, n 392,000 grams Then 
24 pence-— 40=2 4 farthings, or 12 <Witm= 7 2 pence As regards the 
the sum nms, 24 pence— 64 =1 6 farthing, ot16x 8=12 farthings, or 3 pence 
Colonel Anderson’s independent but somewhat Tsgne estimate of Akbars man 
was 368 880 0 grains —Pmaep, TTsefol Tables, p 22 It has been so far 
demonstrated, at p 161, that the mm of ’Alb-ud dm’s time (an 1295-1316) 
ranged at something over 28 lbs avoirdapois, «id I should bare been greatly 
laclmcd to distrust the extraordmaTy wc^ht noir assigned to Akbat s 
were it not that Ahfil Pail expressly mentions (p 100) that “formerly" 
the iir consisted of 18 ddmi in some parts of Hindfist&n, of 22 ddim in other 
diTisions of the country, and of 28 ddatt on the accession of Aklar, who himself 
raued it to 30 ddms UorcoTW, we hara seen that the weight of the dd}>t itself 
was also largely increased from its anmeut limit in Shir Shhh’s reign ‘ Under 
these cucumstances, objection can scarcely bo taken to the total now produced 

om the figured data and extant coma of the period, which, strange to say, 
c osely accords with R Hawkms’s tongh defiuiboa of JahingSr s man as “ 55 Ihs 
weight ••—Purchas i 218 
■ 0.. rto „11, . „ M, ... 
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ACTAE’S KEVEinXES 

I Have had occasion to advert incidentally to the revenues 
of India during Ahbar’a reign, in connexion with the State 
resources of hia predecessors As much obscurity has pre- 
vailed with regard to the correct comprehension of values, 
even where figures were una^sailahle, I revert to the subject 
in its appropriate association with ALhar’s monetary system, 
in order to exhibit more fully the absolute data available for 
the determination of the relative amount of the taxes im- 
posed upon the dominions of that great monarch, at the 
period 

It must be premised, in forming any comparative estimate 
of these assessments, that each province bad to furmsh a 
State contmgent of cavaliy" and infantiy, specified in full 
detail With other imperial demands, apart Irom the mere 
money payments entered m the divisional accounts , so that 
the country had to support a very large, thfiugh pro- 
bably ineffective, army, over and above its ordmary revenue 
liabilities The number of men mustered m this Zammd&n 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4,400,000, in 
addition to the due proportion of horses and elephants each 
sub dinsiott was bound to nunntaui No reduction is made 
in the State demand for the payment of these troops, who are 
styled Burnt, “Landwehr,** in contradistinction to the 
better organized Royal army If we estimate the cost to 
the country for this force at the very low figure of two 
rupees per man (including the purchase and feed of horses 
and elephants), it amounts of itself to a sum of more than 
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ten millions of pounds, wMcli as a purely speculative estimate 
might honestly be doubled. 

I repeat the substance, and enlarge the context, of Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad’s statement of the amount of the current 
income, and again venture to impress upon all those who 
would follow up the inquiry, the value of the evidence on 
this and cognate subjects contributed by an author who had 
served for many years as Bdkksht, or military accountant, 
practically as co-administrator of the province of Gujardt. 

Speaking of the country of Hmdustan, he proceeds — “ Its 
length from Hindu Koh, on the borders of Badakhshdn, to 
the country of Orissa, .which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from west to east, is 1680 legal los. Its breadth from 
Kashmir to the hills of Barujh, which is on the borders of 
Sfirat and Gujardt, is 800 los Hdhi. Another mode U to 
take the breadth from the hills of Kumdon to the borders of 
the Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 Ildhi Aos. ... At the 
present time, namely, a h. 1002, Hinddstdn contains 8,200 
towns (including 120 large cities) and 600,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 040,00,00,000 ianlahs*'^ The author 
adds, that as there is no room for the list of cities in this 
summary, he will give tliem in full alphabetical order on 
some future occasion, a task he seems never to have fulfilled. 

Ahul Fazl’s returns of Akbar’s revenues are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all other deficiencies, to a total 
of /re arls,” suty-seten Jurors, nxty-ihree hla, 83 ihoimnd and 
383 dams, a sura not very far removed, with fair allo^jances 

• Sm p ZSiauli, Elliofi Ind«, p 204, Slorlcj'a Cataloffoe of tlie Koyal 
Society a USS , p Cl , Stewart's Catalo^e of Tippoo Sultin'a Library, 

•ndt^*/'l'^! BiUioiis, or 100 J^rert, tbe J.ror u 100 hit, 
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for omissions in eucli imperfect documents,' from the specu- 
lative correction of sia; arh%, proposed at p. 389. There is 
no suspicion of Abul Fazl^a want of faith, even if any motive 
could be imagined for such a tendency, but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the Ai'n-i Albari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been compiled from the 
statistics of various State departments, working with but 
little systematic concert, and its tabulated* returns but im- 
perfectly brought up to the changes of the day.® 

I. Allahabad... ... 21,24,27,119 dams 

II Agrah » 64,62,50,304 „ 

III. Oude 20,17,58,172 „ 

rV. Ajmir *28,61.37,968 „ 

y. Afamadabad (Gujuiat) 43,68,02,301 „ 

„ „ Port dues 1,62,628 „ 

VI. Bihfir 22,19,19,404 „ 

VIL Bengal 69,84,69,319 „ 

Till. DehU 60,16,15,555 „ 

* The majority of thwe tahlm jam’ a BtatemenU refer to the Sflcenth year of 
tbo rcigs, and probably indicate a much lower reTenue than the improred man- 
agement of tbo succeeding twenty-fire yeora secured for the State The incor- 
poration, boweTer, of tbc returns of the oerr $iiMt plainly demonstrates the 
system of later additions to the ongmal text 

* Akhar claims to hare abolished ninneronsTexations tnios, which it is admitted 

“used to equal the quit rent of Hiodiist&n*' (Gladwin, i 359) A full enumera- 
tion of these cesses is giren tn the Ain i Abbari, and among other State demands 
thus abandoned figures the especially ^labammadanJicioA, or Poll-tax (sec note 5, 
p 272 antt), lencd npon anbeliereTS This, n effect, constituted a rough species 
of income-tax, being graduated according to tb* mtans of the different classes of 
the Hindd community. It may be said to hare been inritlions, in the one sense , 
but it*was simple, easily collected, and had none of the odious inquisitorial 
adjuncts of the Bntish Income tax. Wo find the Jt M however, in restored 
Tigour dunng succeeding reigns. • 

* Glidwm has C4 Irvr* 

* This total u obtained from the Sirk&r detaHs Gladma’s text, p 105, lui 
only 2,23,41,007 ddm 


23 
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f Simple rfoffw 27,27,17,786 

IX XabalM ConTertedmoney,omit-l 5 01 23 200 

( ting paymentsm kind] » » » »' 

X. Labor 65,94,58,423 „ 

XI Multan » 38,40,30,589 , „ 

XII Malwah 24,06,96,052 „ 

4,61,25,57,820 old tulah 

XTTT Berar* (from the taUimjanCa) 69,50,44,682 dimi 

XIV Khand4s‘ 30,25,29,488 „ 

XV. Ahmadnagar (not entered). 

Tatah 6,62,51,393 „ 

1,06,38,26,563 newiiMi 

Grand total 5,67,63,83,383 «?dCT»,atthe 

rate of 20 dcttbJe ddmt per rupees 
Rs 28,38,19,169, or £28,381,916 

* Otherrue designated as “ Sdbah Easbmu” (u p 1 62), “ Eibnl, cited as the 
modem capita! ’ (p 199), subordinated equally as ** Birblr E&bnl,’' but under the 
final takitm jam's, p 107, eloTatcd to the rank of " SObah E&bul ” Under 
Siiklr Kandab&r (p 196), there is a full definition of the relatire rallies of the 
coins, m which the conparattre estimates are framed, nz , 18 rfmifrisl tmiidn, 
each local tiondii being sSOO damt A note u attached to the effect that the 
iumdn of Ehoras&n is 30 rupees, and that of Irak 40 rupees 
’ The 51nltfia return, in the prebrninary statement, is 15,14 03,619, both in 
the Calcutta rensed text and in Gladwin s old translation The abore figures 
exhibit the combined iaMm jam's or detail apportionment of the revenue of the 
several districts included in the Sdbob, entered in the working or admimstrativc 
lists 

» This return IS taken from the detailed statements, pp 61 68 The returns 
are clearly imperfect, and filled op with fanciful figures in the lower totals, a fact 
which contrasts in a marked mannerwith the precision observed in the minor figures 
of the revenues of the more definitely setded provinces The total here obtained, 
however, docs not differ very materially from the summary of local taidaJn quoted 
below from another part of the work, though it seems to indicate a latcj mam- 
^tion and cbboration of accounts “This $ubah (Bcrkr) contains I3s«riti/r» 
diviacd,into 142 ptrffunnahi The tanksh of this country is equal to eight of 
Ko Of Dchli Onginally the amount of revenae was 3i ;lTor* of taiiMi, or 56 
■ ‘^“""S^^'COvoniment of Sultkn Murad the amount rose to 
64^2603 272 ddn , • -.Ain , Akhan, Gladwin, p 74 

The lutroduetery summary of the Sdbah of KhandCs (p GC) estimates the 
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I hare placed the snhjomed estimates of the Indian 
imperial revenues, at various periods, in close juxtaposition 
with a view to availing mynelf of the opportunity of explain- 
ing the seemingly anomalons contrasts they present in their 
opening totals, and of tracang, in as much consecutive order 
as the materials admit of, the varying phases of the national 
progress. 

^rerTaiikalks(ff Itopeef) at perFapcc 

Hruz Shah, AD 1351-1388. 6,08,50,000. 6,085,000 (p 272) 

Babar, AD 1526-1500 ...... 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 (p 388) 

Akbar, AD 1593 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 (p 388) 

Akhar,«i«»w?«rflater returns 33,14,87,772 33,148,777 (p 389) 

Auiangzeb, ad.1697 38,71,94,000. 88,710,400 (p 390) 

The leading item of the relatively large income of Pirdz 
Shfih, with his avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu- 
rally seem to conflict with the reduced total confessed to by 
B&bar, who boasted of so much greater a breadth of terri- 
tory; hut these difficulties are susceptible of very simple 
explanation. In Firdz ShdVs time the coontiy was posi- 
tively full to overflowing of the precious metals, which had 
been uniformly attracted towards the capital from various 
causes for nearly a century previously. The innate wealth 
of the metropolitan provinces may be tested by the multitude 
of the extant specimens of the gold and silver coinages of 
the previous reigns, and the confessed faciKty with which 
millions might he accumulated by officiab of no very high 
degree. The whole land was otherwise teeming with mate- 
• 

lerenTie ai 12,C4,762 Bei&n fanX«^, si 24 4imt tbe ianlah, tbit u t:> taj, at 
3,03 ,j 51,2SS butthedistnbuhoaliststp 60, Cod jut, ruses tbe sues total 
to 1,26,47,062 (tinlnhs, or 30,23,29,488 dibns There IS clcatljan error of £gnres 
in the first quotation, vhich the detailed totals of the 32 pergunnaht in them- 
lelres snfiice to prove, as they motml op in simple addition to the still larger Bam 
of 1,63,46,863 tuulaAs . 
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rial 'wealth, aad was administered by home-taught men, who 
realized every fraction that the Stato could claim. 

Far diSerent were the circumstances which Bihar’s limited 
tenure of his straggling conquests presented. Timur had 
effectually ruined the land through which his plundering 
hordes had passed — what his followers could not carry away 
they destroyed; and while the distant provinces retained 
their wealth the old capital and all around it was impo- 
verished to desolation ; so that when the prestige of Behli 
re-asserted itself under Buhlol Lodi, he was forced to resort 
to the local copper mines for a new currency (p. 363) ; and 
though public affairs and national wealth improved under 
his son Sikandar, the standard coin was only raised to some- 
thing like silver to the copper basis, which, however, 
secured a more portable piece, and a more creditable value, a 
currency which found ready acceptance with races who had 
already been educated in the thfeory of mixed metals. The 
substantial prosperity of Hmddst&n under Ibrahim, the son 
of Sikandar, was absolutely unprecedented. Cheapness and 
plenty became fabulous even to the native mind, but this 
very prosperity of the people reduced, pari passu, the income 
of the king which was derived directly frOm the produce of 
the land, his dues being primarily payable in kind, so that 
when corn was cheap the money value of his revenues 
declined in equal proportion.* And thus it came about that 


/ever, does 'ah, * ^ remedy Qua state of things that Akbar introduced his 

llow from anothefot, the germ of that pernicious measure, Lord Corgirallis'i 
Md elaborah., Akbar’e lotentiooB were equitable, and the pact os be- 

little to he objected to; but the uniformity it was 
oesued to nrnftvOnginally ... 

could ^ N.dnnn'''tt apoa higher powers, and the Indian climate 

Akl.*^® treaty. Hence, in bad seasons, the arrange- 
ment Worked har*lil 

7 r^^Mrer cnltiTators, and throw them more and 
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wlien Babar examined tbe accumulated treasures of tbe bouse 
of Lodi, at Agrab, he found hut little beyond tbe current 
copper coinage leavened xntb a email modicum of silver 
The statistical returns of Babar's time were clearly based 
upon the old rent rolls of that unacknowledged ongmator of 
all later Indian revenue qrstems, SiLandar bin Buhlol A 
single subdued confession m Bdbar's table* suffices to prove 
this, and simultaneously with tbe retention of these State 
ledgers tbe interlopers clearly accepted tbe official method of 
reckonmg in Sikandan Tankabs, which, numismatically 
speaking, must have been almost the onl} coins available at 
the period, the Jirobfic issue of which may be tested by the 
multitude of the pieces still in existence, and tbe complete 
ness of the senes of dates spreading over 26 contmuous 
years of Sikandar’e reign, already cited at page 366 
Tbe rest of these comparative returns may be dismissed 
with bnef notice Tho statement of Nizam ud dm Ahmad 
18 clear as to Abbar a revenues in a n 1593 The reception 
of the speculative return for the later penod of his reign 
depends upon the accuracy of my rectification of Abul Fazl’s 
Persian text, and the justification of my assumption that 
ddms, in which the totals are framed, were double and not 
smgle dams For this correction I have no specific authority 
beyond tbe comcidence of Niz6m ud din’s employment of 
an identical measure of value in his parallel return, and 
♦vhe. ccsffl&tesKy witiu wbafik tggre.ga.tfe cua 

more mto tbe hands of mureie vbose brrfal Onental rate of interest ints enough 
to emsh far more thrifty cnltirat<S9 thsa tbe ordinarj Indian yat The ten 
yean settlement itself this based epon tbe arerege retoms of tbe ten preceding 
harrcsls, from the fifteenth to the twenty fourth year (tcelusiTe) of Abhor a reign 
— Gbdwin 1 p 366 

> No 5 Jlewit, not inclnded in S bandar*# rerenne roll (p 390) 
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accords TTith tlie enhanced revenue of the kingdom under 
Aurangz^b 

Here I take leave of this branch of my leadmg subject, 
which, if it fails to secure the attention of the general 
reader, cannot but assert its importance with those who 
mterest themselves m the real welfare of India, and who 
are prepared to recognize the pervading influence of the 
past upon the possible future of the land Great Bntam 
has accepted as a profltable heritage, without any very clear 
conception of associate responsibilities 
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As the sahjcct of Indian finance w jnst no^ senous 

attention of the English public, I hare thought it advisable to re- 
produce m full the information snmmanzcd at pp 433-7, regarding 
the revenues of Akbar and Anrongz^h , and, fiirthcr, to test my 
own dcdnctions by some new data, which I have obtained since 
previous pages were set up by the printer 

The general list of addenda includes the foUow^og — 

I A bnef but cunous passage from Po laet,* which furnishes a 
fresh and independent test of the values of the vr^rieos currencies m 
which the revenue returns of Akbar were framed 

II The summarized return of Shdh Johan’s revenues, for hu 
twenfaeth year, from the “BadshSh ^omah” (?f ’Abd al Hamid, 
ZahoTt, a contempoiary statement, which was adopted in all its 
integrity by another living witness, Ashna In^iy^t Khan, m his 
Shah Jahan Iiamah, and finally incorporated in ^hfifi Khan s work 
on the history of the house of Timur 

in The original text in txtento of Catron’® comprehensive 
account of the land revenues of Aurangz^h, including his speci 
fication of other fiscal demands, raising the average burthen 

* De Impeno Magm Mogolis aire India Vera Joannes do I.aet Lagdani 
Bataroram, ex ofScioa Ekerinana, 1691 The section of the work from which 
the extract now reprinted is taken conatitates the tenth or snpplementarj' 
chapter on Isd an history denred from contemporarj national nnd other testi 
mony, and translated into Latin from the Dutch. The dates of erents axe earned 
down to A s 1626 
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upon the country at large, to a second moiety or full equivalent 
of the sum obtained from tho radinary land tax * 
rv The statistics furnished hy the traveller Bernier, which, 
though less full and complete than the associate return, are of 
considerable value, as bemg clearly derived from independent 
sources, and as confirming or corrcctmg, aa the case may be, the 
parallel figures preserved hy Catron 

The first statistical return hereunto appended is contnbuted by 
De Laet from immediately contemporaneous information, and refers 
to a third or final phase of Akbar’s revenue accounts, when his 
successor came to take stock of his father’s accumulated trea 
sures and current rent roll The document itself, which has only 
lately been brought to my notice,* furnishes a severe critical test 
of the soundness of the deductions previously arrived at from other 
sources curiously enough, it confirms in the most definite manner 
my determination of the intrinsic value of the Sikandan Tankah 
(pp 3C9, 384, 388), and upholds, what I felt at the moment to 
he almost a tour de force, m the suggested substitution of tiz 
for three m the “hundred milhons” of Akbar’s revenue entered 
m the corrupt Pcrsiau text of Abul Tazl (pp 388n, 437), but, 
on tho other hand, the context of the Latin passage raises a 
doubt as to my justification in substituting double for single 
ddme in tho reduction of the given total into other currencies 
There need ho no reserve m confessing that aU commentators 
upon tho revenue returns of the Atn i Akhan havo hitherto 


* Citron, llutoire de I Empire Ifogol Peru, 1716 
5Iy ittent on vas fint attracted to ihu cunoua and very rare irork by an 
eiwlltnt article »a the Calcutta Renew (October, 1B70, January, 1871), on the 
^ojraphy of the Mogul Empire by Mr F Lethbndge, which traces, with 
etuf.* ability the gcognpbttal details furnuhed by the opening 

P et entiUcd “Indi* tue Imperu Magal Jlo-olu Topographica Deecnptio ' 
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coBcumd* in accepting tte dim as part of a rupee, it la so 
defined m unmistakable terms in the table of coins (pp 360 n, 
421), but, singularly enough, there is no such parallel declara* 
tion of its Talue ivbcn it is entered under the genenc name in 
the section of the work doroted to the revenue details "Wo have 
seen how frequently, m the Indian system, a nominal com of o 
fixed denomination possessed no tangible representative, but was 
left to be made up m practice of two half pieces (pp 361-2) So 
that if tbc arcbaio Kartl a was so far a money of account as to be 
leprc^ented by two pieces of copper, and the Buhloli uv like manner 
remamed an uncomed penny payable by two half pence, we may 
readily admit their successor the dam to a Bunilar theoretical and 
practical condition 

If we look to the ongm of AVbar’s Tcvenuo tables, there is much 
to support tho view that the old Sikandan or ioxibU dam continued 
to hold Its place m the State ledgers Akbar, following Babar's 
example, clearly took over Sikandar's original field measurements, 
even to the irrepressible «nif of his yard measure (p 373) "We 
have no knowledge of tho precise currency in which Shir Shah’s 
accounts were kept, but to judge by the ultimate retention of so 
much of Sikandar's system, there was probably no needless inter 
ference with established money values In regard to Do Laet’s 
defimtions, m as far as they conflict with prohabilihes, I should 
infer that tho process by which ho obtamed bis olternativc totals 
was tbo application of the com values entered m other sections of 
hiscvork,* to the grand totd of 6,98,00,00,000 dam* furnished to 

’ Myself among the numher Erskine was the first to propose, with much 
hes tation the pos ib'htj of the sltematiTe I now contend for 

* Uspemlly from a notce on Akhars treasures p 143 which however does 
not exhibit any profound knowledge of the snbjeet I may add, in connexion with 
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liim by bis mfomants This is the process, as we have already 
seen, adopted by our own commentators, and m no way renders it 
obligatory upon us to accept any thing but the leading figures pure 
and simple , to test, therefore, the consistency of the results he 
arrives at, we must compare prior and subsequent statistics 

The true amount of Babar’s revenue is now completely demon- 
strated and established hy the new defimtion of the “Tanga^’ as ^ 
of a rupee The gradual increment upon Akhar’s early return of 
the thirty ninth year (viz , £32,000,000} to £33,148,771 in later 
periods, and to £84,900,000 in. the fifty first year, is consistent in 
the several gradational sums, and leads naturally up to AurangzCb’s 
improved revenues of £38,719,400 ‘ The question we have now 
to decide u, can the second and third of these totab be redneed 
with any seeming reason to one half, or tho sums represented by 
a computation of tho onginal totals at ^ of a rupee ? 

If ITudm ud din’s total of £32,000,000, expressed in now 
positively ascertained values, refers to Akbar’s land revenue alone 
(in 1593 A n ), as it would seem to do, and Aurangzeb's unquestioned 
modem currency (orrcpce) income of £38,719,400 rcprc'cnts tho 
parallel increase in the chargo upon the land incident to the en- 
hanced wealth of the coxmtiy ond irregularly extended boundaries, 
the reduction of Akbar’s 0,98,00,00,000 dam$, the sum returned 
for A D 1C05, into £17,450,000, scctua to ho altogether mad 
mi-Mible It IS true that Akbar profr«scs to have abandoned taxes 
in amount " equal to the quit-rent of Hindustan ” (p 432), but 
that rcnt-chaigc throughout rexnamed unaffected, these cesses v cro 

** fP* t22, 433, tnll, that De Lu.tt gnsd total of the tontenU of 
£19,83*t reducttl uto nipwe, u Jettaed at 19,83,46,CCC| or 

*pt CatrcB ■ total, though hla dctuled aami do not quite accord with 
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confessedly outside the £zed state demand on the land. And 
Aujangzeb in his turn realized from, similar sources, according to 
Catron, a sum which in like manner doubled the normal (land) 
revenue of the empire. A still more approximate test of compara- 
tive values is furnished hy the computed revenues of an inter- 
mediate period, under Shah Jahan, in 164S A.n., when the accounts 
were still kept in the conventional ddmt. These are stated "by ’Ahd 
al Hamid to have amounted in all to the sum of 8,80,00,00,000 damt. 

I need not repeat the arguments already advanced in favour of 
the inference that the^e were doulle ddmi, but the question may be 


the eggregste ftmtished ia his text. I hare tabnlated these retunu for faeilitf of 
reference. 


1. 

D«hH 






1,2.%50,000 rupees 


Agrah ... 



... 



2,22,03,550 

„ 

3. 

kihor ... 






2,33,05,01)0 

„ 

4 . 

Ajmir ... 






2,10,00,002 


5. 

Gojarit 







2,33,95,000 


6. 

M&ltrah 



... ... 



09,06,250 

„ 

7. 

Siblr ... 




... 


1,21,50,000 


8. 

^Inlt&n ... 






50,25,000 


9. 

K&bol ... 






32,07,250 

,, 

10. 

Tata ... 






60,02,000 

„ 

11 

Bshar ... 






24,00,000 

„ 

12. 

Uiecha ... 






57,07,500 

„ 

13. 

Kashmir 






35,05,000 

„ 

14. 

AUablbbd 






77,33,000 

„ 

15. 

Dakhaa 






1,62,04,750 

„ 

16. 

Ber&r ... 






1,68,07,500 

„ 

«. 

Kandhs 






1,11,05,0^) 

„ 

18. 

Baglaua 





... 

68,85,000 

„ 

19. 

Mauda ? 






72,00,000 


*20. 

Sengol ... 






4,00,00,000 


21. 

Ujaiii ... 



... ... 



2,00,00,000 

„ 

22. 

Kajmabal 



... ... 



1,00,50,000 

„ 

23. 

Bsjapdr 



... 

... 


6,00,00,000 

„ 

21. 

Golconda 


... 

**. 



8,00,00,000 

38,62,46,802 

” 
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put broadly on its orni merits, and opart from any foregone con- 
clusion— does the sum of £22,000,000 (8,80,00,00,000 — 40 — 10) 
or the higher amount of £44,000,000 (8,10,00,00,000 — 20 — 10) 
more nearly accord mth the clearly defined sum of £38,719,400 
rcalucd in a d 1 697 ? U’aa there imything m the history of the 
intciremng half century to sanction the idea of an approximate 
adTanco of one third in the revenue during the period, ns imphcd 
in an increase of nearly seventeen millions, or is it more within 
the hmits of common sense to suppose that the subsequent collections 
should have fallen off to the extent of millions? Undoubtedly 
the latter represents a less abrupt transition, and is m some degree 
accounted for by the loss of Balkh, Kandahar, and Badahshin, 
which figure for respectable sums m Shdh Jniuin’s list, and the 
temporary p 08 «c 8 siou of which may have largely mHucnced the 
general trade of India , but otherwise the pronncial totals are 
too httle in unison to afford any very safe basis of extended 
compan*otL 

Finally, to set the question of approximate values completely nt 
rest, I am able to produce the unolEcial but very material tcstimonv 
of Captain Ilichard Hawkins, in support of my theory, regarding 
the system of reckoning by douhU damt, to tho effect that in A n 
1C09-1GU Jnhingfr’s land revenue amounted to “50,00,00,000 
rupees” (£50,000,000) * Our eountryman dealt in round numbers 
and refers to no autbontativc data, so that his leading figures may 


“ Tb« lie-’i jfirly beoni# of bli crown land {t fiO erore of roptu, crer^erore 
» too Uek tnd erery lack b 100 ihoQiaad nifULS Side nolo— Tb# nipt* 1* 
MmoaaySf M fom«2* W— rnrtha*,! 2IC 
3 iv ^'’*°** «ntjBg from AJtnfr la as 1G16, adrerU incidentally to 
following tcrat — ‘ la rerenne b« doultlcai ciecfdi 
. ^ ^ rr^laa or any Intern Pnner, Ibo lum* 1 dare not name — 

toArttUbopofCanlcfUry b Cbnrcim i \ oyagM, L p WO 
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be open to canvass , but tbe &ct of rupee estimates being found 
intrnHmg thus early upon the domain of the normal iam, enables 
us to Chech anew the relative toIucs of the datn currency by the 
contemporaneous test of ruptt equivalents Under this aspect, my 
case may he said to be fully made out, no explanation, within the 
range of probabilities, would auiBce to reduce the land revenues of 
1605 A n to the single dam estimate of £17,450,000, in the face of 
a total of anything like an ordinary annual mcome of £50,000,000 
in 1609-1611 An 


In conclusion, I recapitulate tbe contrasted returns of the nine 


periods 


SSTer Ttalultf (or Sopeu} 


Ftruit Shah, A n 1351-1388 6,08,50,000 

B^bar, AD 1526-1530 2,60,00,000 

Akbar, a d 1593 32,00,00,000 

Akbar, later returns 33,14,87,772 

Akbar, AD 1605 .,.., 34,90,00,000 

Jahangir, AD 1609-1611 . 50,00,00,000 

Jahdngir, AD 1028 .. 35,00,00,000 

Shdh Jahan, a d 1648 . .. 44,00,00,000 
Aurangzdb, ajj 1697 .. , 38,71,04,000 


£ tterlus at p«r rupee 

6.085.000 

2.600.000 

32.000. 000 
33,148,777 
34,900,000 

50.000. 000 

35.000. 000 

44.000. 000 
38,719,400 


Aurangzdb’s total revenue from various sources, 77,43,88,000 
silver tanl^hs (or rupees), at 2« per rupee=:£77,438,80Q sterling 


I Parebant turn ipsi h® pnmnciae Kandakaer, Kahitl, Jiassamter, 
Ghossmie, ^ Btnazaed, Guzaratta, Stndt, sire Taita, Gandhees, 
Brampor, Barar, Bfnjala, Ortxa, (We, Malowu, Apra, Belly, cum 
6 U 1 S himtibus fe quibus annuus census coUigitur, uti constat e 
rational! Eegis Achabar , n Arcb A xenu Caror, Dam, id cst, si ad 
tangps cxigas m ^\jreb and un Caror tangarum , sire scenndtun 
monctam regm, xx tangas in smgulas rupias computando, aut i 
Caror tangarum m v lack rnpiar xvn Caror A ilv Lack rupia 
rum atquo umrersus hic onnuos census in ITagnates, Ducesque & 
Btipcndia rnHitum effunditur Do Thesauns a Ilego Achabare re- 
lictis alibi diximns 
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II. General revenue return for the twentieth year of the reign of 
ShSh Jahan (a.d. 1648), from the “Badshdh Namah” of 'Abd al 
Hamid, Ldhon. Tho text adds, that at the death of Jahdngir, 
in A.D. 1628, tho Land Itevenuo of tho State only amounted to 
700,00,00,000 (fdffw, or £05,000,000. Tnrious satisfactory causes 
are enumerated to explain the increase under Shah Jahan,* 


1, 

Dehli ... 





.. 1,00,00,00,000 ddms. 

2. 

Agrah ... 





.. 90,00,00,000 „ 

3. 

Labor ... 





.. 90,00,00,000 „ 

4. 

Ajmir ... 





.. 60,00,00,000 „ 

5. 

Daulatabad 





.. 65,00,00,000 „ 

6. 

Berar ... 





.. 65,00,00,000 „ 

7. 

Ahmad£b£d 





.. 53,00,00,000 „ 

8. 

Bengal ... 





.. 50,00,00,000 „ 

9. 

AUahdbdd 





.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

10. 

Bihir ... 


... 



.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

11. 

hldlwoh 





.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

12. 

Khand^s 





40,00,00,000 „ 

13. 

, Oude ... 





.. 30,00,00,000 „ 

14. 

Telingdnah 





.. 30,00,00,000 „ 

16. 

hlultdn ... 





.. 28,00,00,000 „ 

16. 

Orissa ... 





.. 20,00,00,000 „ 

17. 

Kabul ... 





16,00,00,000 „ 

18. 

Kashmir 





.. 15,00,00,000 „ 

19. 

Tatah ... 





.. 8,00,00,000 „ 

20. 

Balkh ... 





8,00,00,000 „ 

21. 

Kandahar 





.. 6,00,00,000 „ 

22. 

Badakhahan ... 




.. 4,00,00,000 „ 

23. 

BagUnah 

... 




.. 2,00,00,000 „ 

8,80,00,00,000 


-sV per rupee, 44,00,00,000 rupees, £44,000,(fo0. 


but it i« * summarj UTctage, and not aa absolute cr formal return 

W'CTshow *^°^by, u tbe alteroaUTe rata at tte commencement of tb 
““‘f y-) had .C„„ to offlei. 

to, both po,oa,._Q,i„,i, r,„i„ 
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HL “ Ce que nous aTons 3it jnsqu'icy, est un prejuge favorable 
pour rendre croiable ce gue nous allous dire. Sans doute on ne sera 
plus surpris des immenses revenus gue leilogol recueille de sesEtats. 
En Toici la lisle tiree dcs archives de TEmpire. du prodoit 

de ce grand Eomainc, gue VEmperenr possede loi seul dans toute 
I’etendae de sa Souveiaincte, etoit, en Vannee 1697, tel guenons 
I’allona representcr. Pour en avoir PinteUigcnce, il faut*suppo«er 
deux clio«e3. Premierement, gue tons les Eoiamnes de TEinpire se 
divisent en Sareat, gui veut dire, procinees; gue les Sareas se 
^visent encore cn T’aTganai, c’est-a-dire, en Gouvememens dans 
VUendui S'une iVori««. Ce sent, a proprement parlor, dcs sou- 
fenacs. Bccondement, il fant snpposer, gue scion la maniere de 
compter dans I’Indoustan, un carol vaut cent laq$, e’est-a-dire, dix 
millions j & gu’un hq vaut cent miUe roupUs: Enfiu gue les 
roupiet valent k pen prSs trente tolt, monnoye de Prance. Xe 
Eoiaume de Xely a dans son Gonvemement huit Sareas, & deux 
cens vingt Parganas, gui rendent un carol, tinqteinq hqs cinquanie 
mxUo rovpiei (1,25,50,000 rupees). Le Eoiaume d’Aoni compte 
dans son enceinte guatorze Sareas, & deux cens solxante L dix* 
iiuit Parganas, Us rendent d PEmpereor, dtuz earola, unqt-dtitx 
laqi ^ irou miUe cinq cent cinquanlo rotipitt (2,22,03,550 rupees). 
Ou trouve dans I’fetcndue du Itoiaume de Xahor, cinq Sareas, 
& trois cens guatorze Pargana«, gui rendent deux caroU, trenle^ 
trots hqt cinq miUe ronptea (2,33,05,000 rupees). Xo Eoiaume 
d’Asmir, ses Sareas & Parganas patent, deux carols, dix-nevf laqs 
dtxix rouptes (2,19,00,002 rupees). Celul de Guzuratte, gui 
dans son enceinte renferme neuf Sarcais & dix-nenf Parganas, 
donne a I’Empercur deux, carols, irente-irots laqs qualre-thigt 
quinze mtUe roupies (2,33,95,000 rupees). Xe Eoiaumo de Jlalna, 
diviso en onze Sareas & en deux cens cinguaale petits Pa^anas, 
ne rend gue quaire-fingt dtx-neuf lags, six mills dntx etns einqvanU 
rovpits (99,06,250 rupees). On compte dans le Eoiaume dc Bear 
huit Sareas & deux cens guarantc-dng petits Parganas. X’Empereur 
eu tiro uneare?, tingt~^‘-ttn laqs^-cinquanU tnille roupies (1,21,50,000 
rupees) Xcs guatorze Sareas partagez eu guatre-vingt seize Par- 
ganas duRoiaumc de ITultan, ne donnent a I’Empcrcur quo citiquanie 
laqs cinqt~einq rniVe roupies (50,25,000 rupees). Xe Roiaumo dc 
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Cabul, divis^ cn trente-cinq Pai^anas, ae rend qne irenit-deux i'aj*, 
»ept mtlk deiix cent cinqnante roupiet (32,07,250 rupees). Le 
Eojaame de Tata paye teizante loq*, deux mtUe roupiet (60,02,000 
rupees); & celui de Sacar, seulemcnt tingi-quatre hqt (24,00,000 
rupees). Dans de Eoiauzne d’Drechai, quoiqn’oa compte onze Sar- 
cas & un asse2 grand nombre do Fnrgonas, on ne paye quo cin- 
quanie-tept laqt, 4' tept vitlle emq cent rouptes (57,07,500 rupees). 
Lcs quarantc-six Parganas du Eoiaume Cachenure, ne rendent que 
laqt, 4* ctnqmtlle rowjMM (35,05,000 rupees). LcEoiaumo 
d’Dlavas arec sea d^pendancea rend totxanie 4" dix-sept Inqt, k trente- 
huit milU rouput (77,38,000 rupees). Le Ro'iaume de Dccan, qu’on 
divisQ en buit Sarcas & en soutonto L dix-ncuf Parganas, paie «n 
carol, <otra»t<*4 -deux laqt, 4* quatre tntlle sept cent einquantt roupitt 
(1,62,04,760 rupees). Au Roiaume de Barar, on compte dix Sarcas 
& cent quatrc-vingt-onze petits Parganas, L'Empcrcur en tire un 
carol, cxnquante-hutt laqt, 4* sept mtlh cinq cent roupiet (1,58,07,600 
rupees) Lo gnmdo prorinco de Casdis, que nous raettons icy sur 
le pied des Eoiaumes, read on ITogol im carol, onze laqt 4‘ 
rovpiet (1,11,05,000 rupees). Lo Boiaumo do IJ.nglana a quanate- 
tiois Parganas L’Emporeur cn tire mxante-^'-hnt laqt, 4‘ qaalre- 
ri«yt-on^ mille roupitt (68,85,000 rupees). On ne paye an Roiaume 
do Tfando quo touranle-^ -dofoe laqt (72,00,000 rupees). Dans celui 
doRcngalcon donno <1 1’Empcrcur f ua/r« f<ire7» (4,00,00,000 rupees) 
Le Roiaume d’Ugcn rend deux caroU (2,00,00,000 rupees). Cclai 
dc Ra gcmalialwrtfjro/, 4' einjKanffWit/aroKptw (1,00, 50, 000 rupees). 
L’Empereur cxige du Roiaume dc Visipour & d’uno partic de la 
Province do Camnttc cinq carolt (5,00,00,000 rupees). Enfin le 
Roiaume do Golcondo & une outre paitie^c Camattc rend au^d cinq 
carolt (5,00,00,000 rujKcs) Lo tout supputu fait Iroit cent qualtf 
rxngUttpi mtlliont ale roupiet 4* eent quatre-ringl-quatorze rulle 
(38,71,91,000 ruiKc», or £38,719,100). Ainn a prendre 1(8 
rotipics dd Indts pour trento sols ou environ do notre Tuopnoyc 
do Franco, ’le Domaine do PEmpercur llogol lui pnxluit tons 
los an*, cinj cent quatre-ringt mlliont, tept etut quatrt’cingl on:* 
Wilt* litre!. Outre cca rcxnixs fixes du Domajne, qu’on tire scule- 
mn.t d^ fruit* do la Urre, lo ensml do I’Empirc cst une autre 
wart* de ricU»K-, poor I’Empcrenr. 1*. On txige tons les ans un 
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tnbnt par t4to do tons Ic9 Indtcss idoUircs Comme la mort, Ics 
TO}^gc3, & lc9 fiutcs do CCS ODCiciis bsbitaDS do I’Indoustan, on 
rcndent la nombro inccrtain, on lo dumnut, bcaucoup 4 I’Empcrcur 
Lcs gouTcmcnra profitcnt do Icur dfguwcmcnt 2* Toutcs Ics 
marcbandises, quo les N^gocians Idoktrcs font transporter, parent 
anx Douannes cinq pour cent do Icnr Taleor Oramggeb a exempts 
les Slahom^tans do ccs sorfes d'lmpofs S'* Xc bLmcbissago do 
cettc multitudo infinio do toilcs traroxUo aux lodes, cst 

encore la matiSro d un tribut 4** La mmo do diamana payc a 
I’Empercur une gro'so eomme H cxigc pour lui les plus beaux 
& les plus paifoita, c’est<4 diro tons cenx qm sent an dcssus do 
trou Tiuii 5** Lcs ports de mer, & particuliSrcmcnt ceox de 
Smdi, dc Laroeba, do Surattc, &. do Cambajc, sont toxcz 4 do 
grosses Bommes Saratto ecol rend onlmairemcnt irntt la^i 
pour les droits d’entr^es, & ears la<i» pour lo profit des znonsopcs 
qu’ou y fait battce G* Touto la coto do Coromandel, 
et les Torts situez but ks borda du Gangc, prodmsent de 
gros levenua au Souvorain Co qui lcs augmente infinimont 
e'est Vbentago qu’il pcr^oit nmTcrscllemoat do tons scs Sujots 
Llabom^tons qni eont a sa soldo , tons lcs meublcs, tout 1 argent, 
& tons les effets de colai qui meurt, oppcrtiennent do droit 4 
I’Empercur Par 14 lcs femmes des Goremeurs do Provinces li des 
Generaux d armies, soat souvent n-duitcs a une pension modiquo, 
& leurs cofans, s Us sont sans m^ntc, sont r^duits a la mendicite 
8® Les tnbuts des Rajas sent asscz coasidferablcs pour tcnir place 
paimi les pnncipaui revenus du Jlogol Tout co casuel dePEmpire, 
^galc, a peu pres, on eurpasso meme les immenscs nebesses que 
I’Empereur per9oit des 8culs*fonds de term do son Lomoine On 
est ^toniiL sans doute il’uno si prodigieuse opulence, mtus il faut 
consid^rer que taut de nebesses n entre dans les tr^sors du ITogol, 
quo pour en sortir tons lcs oos, du moms en portie, & pour couler 
une autse fois sur ses terres La moitie de 1 Empire subsist© par 
lcs liberalitez du Prince, ou dn moms die est a ses gages Outre 
ce grande nombre d Officiers & de Sddats qui ne TiTent que de la 
paje, tous lea Paisans de la campagne, qui ne labourect que pour 
le Souverain sont noums 4 ses firais d, presque tous les Artisans 
des villes, qu’on fait traraiUer pour le AIo^l, sont paiez du Tresor 

29 
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Impdnal On conjecture a-sez quelle est la dependance des Snjets, 
& par consequent quelle est leoi deference pour leur llattrc 


rV. “Memoire outlie a inserer dans mon premier Ouvrage pour 
perfechonner la Carte de^VIndoustan, et savour les ‘Revenus 


du Grand Mogol 


1 Delili 

1,95,25,000 

2 Agra 

2,62,25,000 

3 Lator 

2,46,95,000 

4 Hasmir' ••• 

2,19,70,000 

5 Gnjarat (Atmadabdd) 

1,33,95,000 

6 Kandahar® 

19,92,500 

7 Halwah ... 

91,62,600 

8 Patna or BiMr ... 

95,80,000 

9 AllaHtSd 

94,70,000 

10 Oude 

68,30,000 

11 MulUn ... ... .«• 

1,18,40,600 

12 “Jagannat” ... ... 

72,70,000 

13 Kashmir 

3,50,000 

14 Kabul... 

82,72,500 

15 Tata 

23,20,000 

16 Aurangabad ... ... 

1,72,27,600 

17 “Varada” 

1,68,75,000 

18 Khandes 

1,85,60,000 

19 TiUngana* 

68,85,000 

20 Bagnala* 

5,00,000 


Rs i2,59,14,500 or £22,591,450 


— Betmer b Topges, Amsterdam, 1724, toI u-, p 354 


> Qtu appnrticat i. sn Baja, donne an roi do tnbat, e(o 

* Chiefly under Persia, PcrgaDnahsiemaimng to India pay os aboTf 

* Talengand, qui confine aa Bc^amna do GolVonda du cdttf do llossipatan, » 
quarantc trois Pragnaa ” 

* Bignala qui confine am ierrea des Portugal* ct aux montagnea dc Sevagi, ce 
Baja qtu a taccag^ Souratc, a deux Betkan, huit Pragnas " 
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a note tn (he page specified. 


A BD-AL-HAI, one of the editors of 
(ho Calcutta edition of the “Tabs* 

i.4t i-J»fi3in,” 7d 

AW nl Hamtd Lthons ‘‘Bidahih 
^'l!unah ’’ 446 

*AW ul<K&dir Qadioni, 329 
AbdbsLr bm Zafar EhUn 30 1 , (tweotj* 
second Ving), rttumi of the reign of, 
303 , coins of, Nos 356>260, pp 
SOI, 303 , posthumous com of, SOo 
Abdl Pamr, 231 n.pasuni 
Abul rath Al U utiuid, os Egyptian 
Ehalif, irbo bestoned robes of 
hononr on Flids Sbth, and bis ton 
Path Khin, 207 

AbQl Paris “Ala i-Abban,” 78 n, 
ptitt n , his returns of Akbar’s 
mcnucs, S8S, 432, hts details 
regarding AVbat'a SiAansoAs, 421 
Abal Feda, the Arabic tc-et of; rclstiug 
to Saif nd din Hasan Karlagb. 93 n 
“Aebin,” esnlanotion of the terra, 69 
• ’Adil Eb&n a son of Shir Sb&b,401 n, 
history of, 410 

Ahmad Khin, goremor of hlabrblt 
and Mdvmt, 338« , 

Ahmad ShSh I , a Bahmini king, 341 
Ahmad Sblh II , a Babmani king, 341 
AVit&ad Sblh, a lung of Gn^askt, 350 , 
com of (woodcut), No 307, p 352, 
corns of, p 353 

Ahmad Shhh, Kutb nd dm, a lung of 
GimrSt, 351 , com of, p 333 
“ Aibt-g," note on the spelling of the 
name of 32 tt 

Ajmir, Col Lees s translation of the 
epigraph on the mosque at, 25 
Akbar, Jus confession of the supremacy 
of female rde, 204 n, his copper 
com equiralent to two ddmg, 3b9, 
his difficulty m the mttodnehon of baa 


Akban pas, 373: bis crentnal 
adoption of tho llkhi ffos, 373, 
Alfiar's coins, Nos 329, 339 (wood* 
cut), pp 382, 333 , the amount of 
his rcTcnues not Doeertam, 383. 
Nis5ni-ud din Abmad s return of 
Akbar • rerenues m the year 1503 
i.v , 3SS , Abfil Fa*\ t return for 
the Tear 1&9I an , 8SS, tho weight 
of Akbar t rupee and JallJi, 40o, 
the number of copper ddm* cquira* 
lent to a /upco in hts time, 407 , 
tho number of ritlu equal to a <tdn 
ia his time, 409, Akbar » coitiago, 
418, bis gold coins enumerated, 
418--420, bis silrer and copper 
coins, 421 , his practice of keeping 
<M»>r m bags ready for tho purpose 
of making gifto, 421 , reasons why 
Akbar issued his Sihaosah coins, 
422, 423 , Akbar s remodelled and 
reconstructed coinage, 418-423, re- 
latiTo Talucs of the prcc ons metals 
m his time, 424, 425, his complelo 
scheme of Seigniorage, 426, 427 , 
the geographical distnhution of hu 
pronncial mints, 427, 423, his 
Hunt charges, 42 7, arersge prices of 
prUTOiuus vn Akhur s reign , 422 , 
compared with prices in tho reigns 
of other Indian moaarchs, 430, 
the weight of his official man 429, 
comparatiTO cost of Isbonr in his 
tune, 430, Akbar's rerenues ad- 
Tertcd to for the determination of 
the real amount of tho taxes imposed 
upon his Indian dominions, 431 , his 
abolition of certain taxes, 433, list 
of the pronnccs in W dominions, 
with the amount of the rerenue 
yielded by each, 433, 434, his 
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reTeunes ta'bnlated witli tliose of 
other Indiaa monarch* for the pur- 
pose of comparison, 485 , information 
as to his rerenues reproduced id foUf 
439-445, De Laets test of the 
Talues of the currencies in *rhieh 
Akbar s revenue returns vete framed, 
439, 446, Akhar's rerenues in the 
year 1605 ± o , and his *slimaltd 
later rerenues 446 

Akban gaz, compared mth the gas of 
Sikandar L6di^, 373 

Akdhlah, Z1& Barm s deacnptum of, 
26S>i 

'Alam Shhh (thirty first king), 338 , 
coins of Nos 297-302, pp 339,340 
*Alh nd dm Ah Sh&h, suth king of 
Bengal, 264, com of. No 221, p 
265 

'Alh nd-dln, a Gehidt king of Menar, 
3o6 

*A1& nd din, an uncle of Ibr&him 
Lddi 376 

'Alft ud-din the nephew and son in- 
law of JalU nd-^ Finli Shkh, 144 
Aik ud-din IX,, a Bahmani king, 341 , 
com of. No 304 (woodcut), p 343, 
coirs of; 345 

'Aik ud din III , a Bahmau king, 341 
'Alk-ud dm Qusam Jahknsoz, an uncle 
of Muizz-ud*dia hldhammad bin 
Skm, 10 

*A]^ ud dm Has add (eighth king), 
snmmaryof the reign of; 120, corns 
of, bos 97-105, pp 122-124 
'Aik nd-dm Huhammad bm Xakacb, 
an alien contemporary of Shanu-nd- 
din kltamsb on Indian soil, 85, 
com* of, Nos 61, 62 (woodcut), OS- 
es (woodcntl, 69, 70, pp 86-80 
*Atk ud din hlnbaounad, Hbwknnni. 
16 n 

'A1& ud^dln Hubammad Sbkh (four- 
tccnlb king), history of. 156 etc , 
bis Arches at the K«b Slinkr (wood- 
cut), 156, bis auumption of the title 
“SccondAlexandcr,' 165, bis edalu, 
169, his enforced rates of prices! 
ICO, corns of, >08 130-138. pp 
(0 ) of attbo 
Kutb Mmir. 173, Mir KbusHis 
awonot of edifices erected by Aik- 
ud-din 173 ’ 

“Tkrlkh-nl.nind," and 

1,0 Jot of 

Al,r^ king* of Kibul, 57 

d?n of Sham..od- 

All SUr Khkm t “TnhfiUullKirkni.** 


details from regarding the tribnlancs 
of Enhachkh, 99 n 

AUygurh, Inscription (K) on the 
h&iBretat 129 
“ Amara Eosha,” 362 n 
Amir, remark* on the nse of the word 
on early Hehliwalai, 61 n, 136 n 
Amfr 'khiisTfi’a poem “Eirin-us- 
S adam, ’ 140 ti 

Atunga Pila Dexa, a Tuar king of 
Dehli, 68 , com of, No 32, p 69 
(see also p 65) 

AncientEgypbanweights SeeTiniES 
oy I7eiohts anb JfEAStmns 
Ancient Indian weights See Tabus 
OP Weights ajcd Heasuhes 
Anderson s (Colonel W ) retnm of the 
exchange rate of silrer and copper 
in Shfr Shkb s tune, 410 * 
Anonymous Coins, 383, axerage weight 
of, 334, Nos 331-339, pp 385,386 
Aawklah, a district retained waste for 
hunting purpose* by Flniz Sbkh, 

'Arkm Shkh (third long), notice of, 16, 
com* of, No* 26, 27, p 40 
^rb, definition of the, 433 n. 

Arcben pay, 430 . 

Argdn, roeken of by Jlarco Wlo i* 
king of India, 176, com* of, >es. 
139. 140, pp 176, 176 ^.,,,0 

Askan Mlna.goTeniotof Saabbal 8^ 
Ayoko, rcmoxal of the JCdfJofbyFWz 
Shkh, 292 , present position of one 
of them, 293 n. 

Coins of FinSz Shkh, 282 
Defalt coins, 368 
Dehb and Bengal Coins 116 
Hnbammad'tn Corns 324 
AsUey t ‘ "V oyages ’* 49 « • 

Atbarra Pan<ishta, an authority on 
anoent Indian weight*, 221» 
Aurangzfib mixer medal of 390, 423 fi, 
hia rexennes tabulated xnth those of 
other Indiiin monarch* for com- 
parison, 435 , full information relat- 
ing to his rexennes, 439, 442, 446 , 
bis rexenno in ad 1697, tabulated 
wilb those of other ludian monarch*, 
445, Catron's account of hu land 
rexennes, 447-450 

'Xcim Dniniyiln, goxemor of Ekbnjsr, 


JD tsbnlar itatement of the exrnt* 
in his reign, 378, hi* account of 
tho distribution of power m India, 
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378 fl , ihe extent of Lie domuuons, 

379 n , coins of. Nos 323, 324, p 
380, introdaetionofSolch&ramoney 
into India by, 384 , bis Indian 
rerenue 387 , Enkine s remarks on 
B&bar s Indian rerenoe, 387 m 390 , 
bis rerenucs compared with those of 
other monarchs, 435, 445 

Bad&oni s denrabon of the vord 
“Altamsh,’ 44, Bad&onia i7ork, 
107 n jpastun 

Bagbd&d, the Khalif of, recognizes 
bhams ud<din Altamsh as a 6oTe* 

Bahtfu N&hir, a governor of Old 
Dehli, 313 «. 

Bah&dnr Shih fourth king of Bengal, 
history of, 19? , coins of, Noa. 169, 
170, p 201 

Bahkdor Shbh,akuig of GDjsrkt,360, 
coins of, 353 

Bah&dnr Shkh, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal, 416 
Bahi nd-dm Balhan, mngh Khkn, the 
wfr of N&sir nd>dia Mahmdd. 124 
Bahroani Sings of the Dakhan, bat of 
the, 340 „ extent of their temtonea 
at the death of Saaan Gaogo, 34 V, 
dinuon of their donunioss, 342. 
theu coins, ekeUton hat of, pp 345, 
346 

Bahtkm, the ffuatdian of Akbat, 416 
Bahr&m Chohls, the general of Hor 
znazd, son of Naushtrwin the Great 
of Persia, 34 n 

Bahr&m Sbtn, a govenior of tha 
district of Sonirgbon, 262 
Baihakia “ Tfiilkh ■■ ns • Sabnkbgto,’’ 
51 fl 

Bakers (Lieutenant) "Line of levels 
hetiveen the Jumna and Satisge 
Bivers, ' in the Jwrnal of the 
Asiatic Soaety of Bengal 294 n 
Earbak bin 6uh)6l L6di, ason of fiobldl 
I^di, governor of Jannp&r 320, 
kingofjannpiir 365, com of (wood 
cut) ho 322, p 377 
Barley, the prices of, 160, 260, 283, 429 
Baaire, Mr, an engraver of coins, 
211 « 

BayUy 8 <Mt "W H >M8 Notes 163* 
Benai^ inscnphon(S ) of FlnSi Shib 
at, 286 , description of buildings at, 
by Messrs Home and Shemog 288 
Bengal, Ust of the rulers and kings of, 
8, tie proTinoal comage of 199, 
supposed inrasion of by Cbangii 
Ebkn, eontrudict^ 121 *, con- 
temporary comage of, 146 , pedigree 


of the kings of, 148, the mints of, 
150-154, comage o^ 193, 261 
Berniers “Voyages," 390 n, pa»im, 
his list of the provinces in Aurang- 
zeVi dominions with the amount of 
the revenue yielded by each, 450 
Bhinpiir ammtcityofShirSh&b, 401 
Bibt Jitid Vadi mentioned in ilohan 
L51 s account of t/chh, 94 * 

Bild&ra wages 430 
Birds “History of Gnjaxdt,” 350 n, 
pastim 

Blochmann s article os the "Anhonibes 
of FandOa, ' 151 n, his translation 
of the ' Am i-Akban,' 360,ywsjim 
Bokh&ra Money Tables, in the Journal 
of the Asiabc Soaety of Bengal, 49 n 
BneUayers wages, 430 
Bn^a “Fenshtah,’ 2$n,patsm, 
denvationofthename**Altainsh,’ 43 
Bochanan s “ Works, 397 n 
BuUer (Q ) m the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Boyol Asiatic 
Society, 362 n 

Bohlblk 0 com issued by BuhI5I L6di, 
359, NdrulHakheiemeikson 360 
fiohlbl L6di, governor of LIhor and 
Suht&d, 336, 837 (thirty-aecond 
kug). 357, coins Nos 311 315 

S 356, 359 , assays of coma of, 
9 , note on the coma o( 359 
Burdwkn, a nahdl in the provinee of 
Sbariihbhd the site of, 399 
Bumouf's "Introdnction h IHistoiro 
Buddhisme ' 862 n 
Buikhkna s “ Idol Temples," 45 * 
Butter (GAi), the price of 160,263 429 

C AMPBELL (Mr C J ), m the 
Journal of the Asiatie Society of 
Bengal 261 » 

Campbell a (Mr C S ) plan of A14- 
ud-din Mohammad So^ t intrench 
ment in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Soaety of Bengah 175 n * Notes 
on the History and Topography of 
the Acneni Cities of Dehli,' 284 n, 

Can^xU (hlr Q ) m the Joiimat of 
the Asiatic Soac^ of Bengal 332. 
Canal* constructed by FWi shih, 294 
Carpenters wa^, 430 
Gatcana “ llistoire de 1 Empiru 
Mogol 390 i\,pauiin, his account 
of the land revenues of Anrangz^b, 
439, his lut of the pronnecs in 
Aorangzfb t domimons, end the 
revenue yielded by each, 413 «, 
447-450 
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Chaboulet (M ), m tbe Unut i^'umu- 
maCtqtie, 422 fi. 

Chihar Deta, a Cbindel kmg General 
Cunningbam s account of the coins 
of, 67 n , r*Km^ of the historj of, 
67 , coinsof (as paramountsorercign), 
No 39, p 70, {astnhutarytoShsms* 
nd din Altamsh), No 40, p 70 
Cliihar Dctb, coin of. No 45, p 75 
Chands “Chronicle,” in Tod a 
“Annals of Eajaathan,” 18 n, painm 
Ch&ndel draastj, list of the kings of 
the, 65 

Changiz Khhn, his supposed inraaion 
of iiengal in 642 A n contradicted, 
121 fl , coins of Nos 76-78, pp 
91. 92 

Chirhgh Dehli, inscription (IL) of Flrflz 
Bhah at, 286 

Chitang, a eacred nver of tho Brah- 
mans, 295 n 

Chilor, Tod a description of the pillar 
of nctory at, 85 1, (woodcut of), 
355 

ChohhOtColehrookfi on the orthognphj 

Chunam, fine hrae plaster, 310 
Chutt&r, Hindi inscnption in the fort 
of, 196 »j 

Churchills "Voyagcfl,” 152 n,p<t$$m 
Coise — For full references to coins, 
see under the rarious rulers specified 
Colebrooke, his orthographies of the 
names “ Chohan” and “ Dehli,” m 
the Traniacliotu of the Bojal 
Asiatic Society, 66 «, in '* Asiatic 
Eesearches,” 61 it, paiim 
CoLiCECTioNS or Coi>a — See noto at 
the end of the Preface, p x 
ColTiiia^(CoL), "Noliceot theChitang 

Comments on the use of the word 
KhaUfah on coins, 88 n 
Cooper 8 “ Handbook to Dehli,” 3 
Cope a (Mr ) desenphon of the KaUn 
aiasjid at Dehli, 273 n . 

CoTOwallia a (Lord) iniimaiis measnr& 
the “ Perpetual Settlement, ’ 436 n 
Cowells (Prof E B) determination 
of the date when SIu izi ud din Kai- 
‘“oad set out to meet his fethcr, 
of the '‘Kiran. 

U8 Sfcdain,” 140 h 

8kclls, remarks on, by 

Ain i-Akbari. Sir H 

the Journal ot the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 374 


Creighton's (E.) "Enins of Gour,” 
152 n 

Croix's (Sr. Pctis do la) " Timur Bee,’’ 
85 It, paiiiin 

Cunningham's (Myor-General) exami- 
nation of the com bearing the joint 
names of Mu'izz-ud-dSn Aluhammad 
but S&m and Pnthri E5ja, 17 n , 
his “ Archmologieal Eeport to the 
OoTcrnment of India ” 19 n.pastim , 
hu reading of the date on inscription 
C,22n, his “Gwalior Inscriptions,” 
63 H, his iut of the kings of the 
Cbhndcl c^isty, 65 r , bis article 
“Coins of’ the nine Nkgas, etc.,” 
67 N, his transcript of the legible 
portion of an mscnption of Shams- 
ud din Altamsh, 80 , his detection of 
dates on the E&bnl coins, 123, his 
identification of Nandana, 125 H, his 
“Ancient Geography of India,'' 
372 It , his estimate of tho rati of 
ShJr Shhh, 409, Ins article “On 
the Indian Pnnee Sophytes," 410 « 

D a Asia de Jo&o de Barros, 152 n 
Damrh and 2>dw», Table showing 
the Tolues of, 364 » 

DargSh of TCsaf KatU. at Dehli, 
Instnphon of Sikasdar L5di on, 370 
Dana Eotn, viceroy of,Bih&r, 375 
Dana Khin L6di, goTcrnor of Sambhal, 
338 r>. 

Dahd Ehkn L6di, goreroor of Bi5ns, 
33S« 

Dadd Shkh, a Bahmani king, 341. 
Dadd Shth, a king of Gujarkt, 350 
Daulat Khan L6di, 316, (twenty- 
seventh ruler), 325 , coins of, 326 
Dankt L6di, goveraor of promces in 
the Punjab, 376 

Defrdnie^ (II 0 ) one of the editors 
of French edition of Iba Bata- 
tah s IVoiks, 162 n 
D^uignes B"Histoirede8 Huns,” 93 «, 
patnm 

“ Dehli Archmologieal Journal,” 163 «, 
pattm 

Dehli, houndanes of the empire of, 2 , 
the Katb blinbr at (woodcuO. 21 , 
high state of civilization in, 204 « , 
tomb of Muhammad bin Farid at 
(woodcut), 334 , assay of Dehli and 
Bengalcoins, 115 , bstof Dehli coins 
assayed at the Calcutta Jlint, 368 
DehliwUas (coma) imitatedbyAltamsh, 
Knbbchah of Sind, etc , 14 
De Lacts “De Impcns Magni 
Mogolis,” 439 n, the yalue of his 
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8tatishcal return of Attar’s revenues, 
440 , his descnption of Atbar’a com 
values, 445 

De Sacy’e “Antiquitds de la Perse,’ 
3o «, fxtinm 

Dewal DevI, the Tvife of Khur Ehin, 

ir6« 

D IIerbeIot8“Bihlioth&queOnenta]e, * 
253 N 

DiI&warEh&n, foTeniorofDhir,3I6« 

Diiawar Khin GhorJ, a kmg of 
M&lwah and Mai^dil 346 

D Ok-son’a “Tableau delEmpuc Otto* 
man, 85 n, 

Dom’sspellingofthename “MultJm,” 
76 n, “Opuscula nostura, 85 n, 
"History of the Afgnans, ' 357 

Dows ‘Hindustan,’ 121 w patnnt 

Dozj B Arabic rendering of “ Uahmfld- 
pfir.' 47 « 

Hu Haldes worl. on China, 241 », 

poistm 

Dt*»a6ties — 

•Adil Shhhi, 342 
Babmaiu, 340 
Barld Sh&hi, 343 
Bengal, 8 
Ch&ndel, 65 n 
Egyptian Ehalifs 253 
Imld Shhhi, 342 
Guiar&t, 350 
IIinddBt&n, 7 
JannpOr, 820 
K&bal, 58 
Kh&rumuin, 85 
£utb Shhhi 342 
hlblivah and hlandd, 346 
higwar, 356 
jMZkm Sb&hi. 342 
Subuitagin, 10 

E arliest Indian coinage, 

in hninismatic Chronicle, 226 n 
Egyptian Khali hst of 2s8 , coins 
strueb. (by hlulmminad bmTi^blak) 
m the namM of. Nos 212-219, pp 
259, 260 

Egyptian Hetrology, 362 
Egyptian weights See Taeles or 
Weights ajjd AIeasdkes. 

Eklinga, a temple near OodipOr, 356 , 
th? patron mvinity of the Gehlots, 
356 n 

Elliot s (Sff n.) Historians of India, 
16 n, patswt, his MS copy of 
Albirdnt 8 “KSmiSn, 47 n ‘Index 
to the Muhammadan Historians of 
India, 50 n patsitrt, his ‘ Memoirs 
of the Baces of the horth west 


Presidency,’’ 66 « , hu " Glossary of 
Indian Terms.’’ llO.^asstM 
EDiofs (SirWaltcr)note upon “ Star*,’’ 
169, ma note on Tanlahs, 223 n 
EIphin*tone s “ Cabool,’’ 26 n, pasaim , 
his "IIutorT of India, 73 si,pcuiim 
Epigraph on Mosque at Ajmlr, Colonel 
Lw’s translation of, 25 
Erslme’s "Ilutory of India,’ 49 «, 
pattim, hu note on the denvation 
oftheword Tbnla, 40n, hi3“B5bar 
and Hum^n,’’ 84 » puuim, his 
summary ofMongol and Tdrki tnbes, 
84 n 

Eahratidcs, discovery of a Bactromcoin 
of, lUscnptiott of 421 n 
Ewer a (Walter) “ Inscnptious ’ 283 « 
Extent of the Muslim empire m India 
at the death of Mu izz ud-din Mu- 
hammad bm Shm, 12 

2 J1ACSIMILES OP COINS — Mo- 
. kammad bm S5m, 17, 20 , T&i- 
nd din Ilduz 29 30 , Shams ud-din 
AJtamsh 46, hfahnOd of Ghaxnl, 
48 n. Mas add of Gbunl, 58 n, 
PSpaU B^a Devn, 59 n, Malaya 
^armma Deva, 74, Shams ud'df'n 
Altamsh, 78, N&sirud-din Moh- 
mOd Shah, 81 , ’Alb nd din Mn 
hammad bin TaVosh 87, 89 , Chan- 
pz Ekhn, 91 Saif nd-din Hasan 
Karlagb 95 , ITzbegPai 99,I\fiair- 
ud-dlnMahmOd 129, Gbi&s nd din 
Balban, 134 , Eutb ud dInMubkmk 
Sb&h,179, Muhammad bmTugblak, 
207. 203, 209, 210, 211, (m memory 
of hu father, 212), 216, 249, 252 , 
Firdz Shab, 276 Firdz Sbab and 
bis SOB Zafar, 300 , Muhammad bin 
Finiz, 308, Ibrbhim of JaunpOr, 
331 , Mahmdd 1 of the Daknart, 
342 , 'Ali ud dm II of the Dak- 
ban 343, Haskm ud-dln HOshang 
of M&lwah, 347 , 'A15 ud din Mah- 
mkd of Mblwab,347 kbmadSbbh 
of Gujai&t, 352 , MahmOdhin Latif 
of Guiarkt, 352 , Ibr&him L6di, 
377, Bbrbak of Jaunpur, 377, 
Akhar, 383 , Shir Sbkb, 394, 39o, 
396,393 401, Jal51Sh&li of Bengal, 
417 

Fakhr nd dm JOnk, son of Gbkzi Beg 
Tnghlak, 185 

Fakhr ud-dm Mab&rak S hf<b , fifth 
hing of Bengal, 262 , com of. No 
220, p 263 

Farhat al Mull, viceroy of Guiarkt, 
350 
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" Fans c Sowi,” 350 n 
Path Kb&n, ion of Flrflz Eh&li, S97» 
coins bearing tbcir names eonjoinOy, 
240-244 pp 208, 200 
Fell I (Captain E ) copy of an luenp* 
tion at uanit, CO n 

Fcrgnison’a ** ilinilbook of Arcbi- 
tcctorc," 9, p<uim (See lUostr*- 
tlODS) 

Femer » “ Cararan JoniTieya.’ 187 « 
FirOz&b&d, a Bengal mint city, l&l , 
■ite of, 202 , rcmoral of tbe cotnrt 
from DeWi to tbe new city of that 
name by Ftrilz 8bUi, 202 
Finiz Kban a ion of Isl&m Sh&h, 414 
FlriiSbkb a ‘Futtbit \ FlrfitSbib,' 
27 n , (twentieth king), history 
of, 2C9, etc , beneficial meaimrw 
adopted by, 271 » , pnblie worka 
executed by, 273 289, coins of l^os 
223-232 (woodent), pp 274 27®, 
233-237, pp 276, 277, posthamoos 
coins of Nos 238 230, p 277 , 
Shams i Smj a account of tbe im 

E roremeots latrodoccd in tbe orto- 
itiog coioan of 278 , result of axaay 
of coma of, 282, pnees of grain 
dnnng tbe reign of 283 , Insenp 
ti4nsof(Q.) ontheikUtblIiRkr,283 
(R), til Chwbgb DeWi 286, (8) 
at Benares 280 , corns bcanng tbe 
names of Firdz Shib and bis eon 
Path Eb&n, 290, Kos. 240 244, pp 
298 299 , Coins bearing the names 
of Firdz Sh&h and bis son Zafar. 
Nos. 245-249, pp 300 391, bu 
Tcrennes compare with those of 
other Indian moneichs, 435, 445 
Finlz Sb&h, a Babmani king, 341, 
coins of p 346 

Fort of Selim Gnih, at Bcbli, erected 
donng tbe leignof IsUm6b&b,4l4 
PwMr’s (J B) “Tratels la Pctsis,’ 

Ftsebns “Hecensio Nnmonnn Mn 
hammadanorum,’ 85 «, patiim 
Plilbd, a slarc, 332 
Filler's (Major) tnmslation of Zi& nd 
dm Barm s « Tiitkb i-FlrOz Sbib," 
160 ttypatttm 



goretnoi of Samtaai, 


Cbkzi BrgTngblak, 185 
Gbazkn Kbkn, the nephew of Eai 
Kb&tO, 241 

Ghazni ^ihon of, 26 n 
Gbf (butter) pneeofi 160, 233, 429 
Ghlt^nd-dln, a Bahmanl king, 341 
GMif-nd-dln Balbon (tenth king), 
biitoiT of, 131 , coins of, ^os 111, 
(woodcut), 116, pp 134, 135, in- 
senption of (L.), 130 
Gbtks-nd dm, elder brother of Mn izz- 
od*din Mohammsd bm S&m, p, 
coins bearing tbeir joint names, Kos 
1-3 pp 12 13 

GMks-na^dm Ebiljl, aking of Mklsrab 
and MandO, 34G , corns of 349 
Gblii nd-dln Miiliammad,adc9ccndant 
of the Kbalifof Baghdid AlMnstaa- 

|ir billab, 257 n 

Oblki Dd*diQTDgbIak&b&b(c]ghtcentli 
king), history of, 180, coins of, 
Nos 167-165 pp 189-191, insenp- 
tttm of (P), 192, the Fort of 
^gblsVibid erected by, 192 

Oblks ud-din Tugblak Sbkh II 
(twenty«firtt king), notice of, SOI , 
eoins of. Nos 269-263, p 301 
Ghikspbr, a mini mty of Bengal, the 
eite of. 163 

Gladwin t tnnslsticm of Ahbl Fast* 
"Ain 1 Akban,‘'110«,jies*iBi 
Goats’ fieih, tbe pnee ot 429 
GepklpOr, of Bobtak, ^e damrtt of, 
363 n , 

Gonr, tbe ancient capital of Bengal, 
hlinarct at (woodcut), 109 
Gonnda Chandra, s Babtor otSananj, 
16, coioof, Iio 16, p 19 
Gram, coarsely giounn, for horses, 
pnee of. 233 
Gram, price of, 283 
Grant l)uff*i (Capt.) " History of tie 
hlabrattas,’ 184 r piunm 
Omurbt, list of the blubammadan 
kings of, 350 , tbe bonndanes of^ 
SSI, rcTCnue of, 351 » 

Gungn Ebmptir, near Dinkjpur, m 
scnptioa of Bnkn ua-din Nai 
Skds found among ibo rmns of, 149 
Gonauktlsar, inscription (B) on tie 
Jkm 1 ilnsjidat, 136 
Qnthne s (Colonel), resnits obt-med 
from an as^ of Debli and Bengal 
coins in tie ^oeb Bab&r board, 1 15 

H AJI RAJAB BARKA'I, an 
Egrotian Ambaasador, 256 tu 
Hbji Ba In Sarsan, an Eprotiaii Am- 
bassador, 256 n ^ 
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Hamtd tatlr oi 'i^Um Sh6h, SSO 
Hamiltons '‘Hmdoston,” 111 n, 
paiitm. 

Hafiur, a Gelilit bar of If^var, 356 
Hanai, icimptiOQ 60 n, dia* 

coTcryof coins at, (result of assay 
of 12 of them)/ 127 
Hardy’s (Mr Spcncc) “ Manual ®f 
Bnddhisiu, ' 362 « 

HanpM Tllar 
Hasan Oan^, a Bahtnani kin», 310 
Hasan'Nizkml •*TSj nl Maisir,’ 17 », 
patstm , bis cndeoce as to the ^(e 
537 an on an inscription (C) at 
tbe Kutb Min&r, 23 n 
Zlaughton's (Col J C ) details of tbo 
locality of tie Koocb Babtir hoard, 
143n 

Hawbins'a (Iticbard) notice of the 
treasures of Jabingtr, 425 n, 444 
Eimfi a tmr of Muhaamad 'Xdil 
Sb&b, 415 
Hindal MirzH, 393 

Hindal bitna, eoTcmor of Alwat 
(ir«wat), 379 

Huiddstbn, list of the Patbdn Salt&ns 
of, 7, dinsion and rulers of at the 
death of Arhtu Shih, 40 , the state 
of in the t<s^ of Shams ud'dln 
jUtamsh, 64 n, distribulioa of, after 
the IUY3S10& of Timhr, 31 5 n 
BoUings’s (Capt } translation of Shenf 
ud-c^ ’ill icrdi I “ Zafar 

171 n 

Hon^ Ton, the founder of the hlm^ 
dynasty in China, 2 ll n 
Hnen Thsancs spcUing of the rrord 
“Muit&n,' 76 w 

lIiun&yTiD,a Bahmanihin^.Stl , corns 
of, 346 

Unm&jOn in India, ramniary of the 
eTents of his reiffn, 379 , dinsion of 
gOTemments on his accession 379, 
comaof ^o« 325 32S pp 331,382 
Hasain Shih, bn; of Jaiiopdr, 320 , 
coins of, 322, 378 n 
Mssitn nd dm Hthhang Ghon, a lon^ 
of and Slandii, 346, com 

of (woodcut), No 30o,p 347, coins 
o^p 348 

TBjfASm S « Kama al Tawiiikh," 

X 60n 

Ibu Athir, 26 n 

Ihn Batutah’s readmg; of the date on 
inBcnption C on the Knth Minir at 
Dehli, 23 ft , the French edition of 
his worV, 23 n.patsm, Dr Lee's 
translation of hii work, 110 , paistn 


Ihr&him L5di (thirty fourth kin^)> 
r/iumi of the reign of S75 , coins 
of, Nos 318-329, p 376, 321 (wood- 
cnt),p 377. 

Ibrahim Shih Sharki, the Snltin of 
Jaunpdr, 315, 320, corns of, No 
286 iwcmcnt), p 321 , coins of, 
321 

lhr&Mm85r(thir^'mDth king) history 
of, 415, comoi, >10 398 p 416 
Ikbtlir nd^dln Gh&zi Shih, serenth 
king of Bengal, 265 , com of. No 
222, p 266 

Ilduz, meaning of, 25 n , Hlphinstonc's 
apetluig of. 25 n 

JUht gas, the, 373 : adoption of m 
1826-6, by the Bntuh gOTernment 
of India, 374 

IiicsTBATioNS (Mr Fergusson’s) — 
Minaret of Mas add 111 , 9 , Kutb 
Mmir at Oehlt, 21 , Fatb&n Tomb 
al S»Tec,iiear GwUior,4l , Mmarct 
at Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, 199 , uaenphen on the 
sunaxet at AlJygurh, 129, ’iJi nd< 
dtn’s Arches ^t the Kutb Mmir, 
156 , Jimt 1 jIosi^Qe at Jauapir, 
319, ToabofMnhamnadbmFaild, 
atDehli,331, Pillar of Victory, at 
Cbitor, 355 

’Itnid ud din’s wealth, 206 n 
’Imid nJ MahL s Sa9t% at Dehli, in« 
icnpbons (IT T) on, 413, 414 
“Inscriptions,” 362 n 
India, wealth of^ m Finiz Shih a tune, 
435, poTcrty of, in Bibua tune, 
436 

Indian toms of Mnuznd.din Mn« 
hammad bin Sim, Los 3a-14, pp. 
14-16 

Indian rerennes of Bihar, 3S7, 390, 
435, of Akbar, 388,435, ofJahin. 
giT, 445, of Shih lahin, 445, of 
Anrangzeb 390, 435, 450 
Indian weights, 222 n , Indian and 
other foreign weights, 223 n 
iRkcaipno'is — 

Mas add III , on the Minaret at 
Ghazni (woodcut), 9 
(A.) ilnhammad bin Sim, on the 
fourth circlet of the Entb Mmir 
at Dehli (woodcut), 21 . (B ) 
In the second band or belt of 
inscnptions, 22 

(C) Kutb ud din Aiheg, under the 
, arch of the eastern entrance to 
the Kutb Mmir, 22 , (D ) 
Orer the northern entrance to 
the Knth Mmir, 24 , (£.) On 
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the centre gateway of the Entb 
Hin&r, 2t 

(r)Bh3m* ud»dfn Altare^h, otct 
the doorway of the *«ood atorr 
of tho Kntb Miuir 70 (0 } 
On tho upper cirtlct of the 
second storj of the Kntb Minir, 
80 (II ) Od the third itorr 
OTcr the doorway of the Kott* 
Jlinir, fiO (I ) On one of tho 
centre orcbea at tt e Koth 
iliair 80 , (J ) On the lower 
bc!t of one of iJio minarets of 
the mosnue at Ajmlr 80 

(K.)Khsir uu-din MnhmOd, orerthc 
doorway of the minaret at 
AUvgurh (engraring) 129 

(L) Glilds ud-din Bal)^ on the 
walls of the J&m i Mu^id at 
Gurmukttsar 130 

(M) TJtar, ion of Ilanpil, on tho 
jjaoli, at r&lam, 137 

(K ) ItuVn ud^lln Kai Ehds, found 
among the muu at Gangs 
ItimpOr, HO 

(O ) ’A1& ud-dln Mohammad Sb&h, 
on the arches at the Eutb 
Uin&r, 173 

(P ) Ghlai ud-din Tnghlalc Shlh. on 
the J&m 1 hlu'jid at Multiin 
(not extant) 19.' 

(Q ) Flrdt ShSili, on the fifth story 
of the Kutb Mtnhr, 233, (It) 
In Chirhgh Dchli 280, (S) 
On a stone roof beam of the 
edifice on the western banV of 
theEahaiiyh Eund, at Bcnaree, 
286 

(T) SikandarLddi — 1 ontheDarekh 
of Yd»af Kathl, at Behli, 2, 
on the bastion of Shah&b ud 
dJn Tij Shin at Debli, 3 on 
the lower entnuce of the Entb 
Min&r i, at Dehli , 6, on the 
arch of the Makhatnh of flrdz 
Sbhb at Dehli, 370 

(U) IslhniShhh on Imadnl Maliks 
■Vl'en at Dehli, 413 (VJ On 
'Imhd ul Malih s Bloh at Dchli 
414 

Isa Khin Tdrlc, gOTemox of Kol 
Jaleswar 338 « 

Isa Khin. e M^barah, jascnption on. 


the time of 413.f4H, public build, 
logs erected in tile time of, 414 
'Izz cdslin Balbiiv a ton in law of 
fibams-ud din AliMnsh, 120 


J AI CHAN D, the 1 fet of the Rah ton 
of Kflnadj 18 / 


J ^8/ 

cnue/414 , hiire 
s I(A1. IfiSS an 


Islim Sh41i (thirty seventh tiiig> 
^toryof 410, coins of Nos 
ma, pp 411-413, inscriptions m 


laled with of other Indian 

monarehs, 44 d 

Jalal I,6di, big of Jsunpdr, son of 
Sibandv IjiUi, 375 
Jallil od din /luir, a Kbanxmian king, 
85 / 

Jalil nd dlt Firfiz Sh&h once a raur 
of Mu 17^ nd dm Kaikuh&d, HI , 
(twelfth king) history of 142 , coins 
of. Nos ICO 124, p M4 HS 
JmIU ad.<Jia Lohllni, king of Bihir, 
393 

Jalhl nd-dia ilaokbamin.aeonlempo. 
rsiy of Shams.od din Altamsh, 85, 
coins of Kos 71-T6, pp fO , 
Jalil Bhib of Beaga] com of (wood 
c«l),>o 371, p 417 
Janopir, Local coins of, 310, J&mi 
Wosfiue at (woodcut), 319, lut of 
the kings of, 320, ipccimcn com of 
tho JauDpir mist (woodcut), 321, 
corns of pp 521, 332 
Johnson i (F ) interpretation of the 
word “ Khiamat, 93 w 
Jones i(SiT''i\ lUiam) “Works, 165 fl 
Josa fa Barbaro m “lUmn'io,* 49 n 
Journal SO fi,yKitiifn. 

Jeuntai d<i Sacanlt 211 « pamm 
Journal of the Archaiological Society 
of Dchh, 143 n 

JourttaJ of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Ofpatiim 

Jourtial of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
16 n,paitim 

Juwir the price of, 429 , 

Jujnboll s ‘ Lexicon Gcographicnm, ’ 
♦7« 

'IT’ABDL, the Brahman and Indian 
J\. kings of, 57, 63 , corns of 69 n 
Radi Ehia a governor of the prgmee 
of Lakhnauti, 262 

Eai Eh&tO long of Persia, the issue 
of paper currency by 240 
Kammours, the son of bin izr ud-din 
KaiUbid, 140 142 
Eaiai Shill, a mint master, 281 ti 
Kaiiiitir a Pathin mint city, 396 
RaLui Ullah, a Bahmam lung, 341 
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Kamali D5 t 1, the mother of Deiral 
Dfrf, 17C « 

Kimi&n ilfrri, poxemor of K&hnl ocd 
Kandahii 370 , coins of, 370 n 
Eaiuuj coins, So IG, issued 
Goxinda Chandra Dexa, p 19, No 
17, issued by Ibithxl Dcxa p Id, 
Nos 18, 19, issued by llntiz ad 
dm ‘Muhammad bin Stun, p 20 
Kanbalu, the mint city of Nublai 
Kbin, 230 « 

“Kim,’ meamu" af, 2\R i\, « 
Karaunfah Turks, the, 186 n 
Karm&n, frontier fortress of, on tbo 
route to India, 26 , the site of, 
26 n , Ibn Athir a notieo of, 26 n 
Eirsha, the dcnxation of the term, 
361 fl 

Kashmir weights, 222 n 
Eh&fi Khdn 8 “MuntakhabatLubib,” 
3G9 fl, 422 » paanm 
Kbaitsi, a Geb)6t Viog of iWwar, 3 j 6 
Ehnlif Mustansirbilm comof,il,S2 
XAo/i4 title used on ibe corns of the 
Muhammadan Lings, 66 
Eh&a 1 Jali&R, two persons of tbnt 
name, father and soo.roJrs of Fir&t 
Sb&h, 272, 273 

Ebinziman Lings, list of tbo dmastr 
of 85 ^ 

Khidmat, meaning of tbo word 93 fi, 
Johnson 8 interpretation of, 93 *> 
Kbur khbn, n ion of *Alh ud>dm 
Mohammad Shhh, 176 , itory of bu 
lore, 170 n 

Khi;xKbin,co?eraot of Muhin 3l6, 
(twenty ei^tli ruler), 326 Ferish- 
tab 8 and Abdl Fazl f mistake rc> 
garding tho coinage of, 328 
Ebuli?at al Tawirlkh, 187 n 
Ehulisat'Ul - Akhhir, the author ■ 
dcnxation of tbo name ‘Altamsb,’ 
43 

EhusnS Sfalik, the last of the Cba*- 
naxis, 1 1 

Kbusrfi Parvfz son of Nanshirwhn 
Vbe ^tea't o! Tema, 3b n 
Ehwijah 1 Jahin, a minister left m 
charge of Dcbli by Muhammad bm 
T'cgblah, 269 eiecuhon of 270 « 
Khiftjab i-Jabin, arc /rof Miiham 
mad bm Firfiz Shih, 307 reb Uion 
of, 312 , governor of Eanauj, etc , 
315 »i, king of Jaunpar,320 
Khw&jah Kutlugh, a Mughal inxadcr, 

EUaxalha referred to in Captain Fell s 
tmnacnpt of an mscnption at Haiisi, 


Eildgbnn, tho site of, 143 n 
Eirm&n, the position and orlhographr 
0f,26« 

Eoo^ Bahir hoard of com*, 113, 
148 , Colonel J C Ilhughton’s 
description of the locality where the 
coins were found, 148 n 
Kubichah, king of Sind, 14, 42, 
snnsimry of the events of tbo reign 
of, 99, dcnvation of the name of, 
99 « , the tnbutancs of, 99, 100 n , 
No 4 86, ST,PP 160, lOl 
Eubhi Ehin. the Mughal conqueror 
of China, 239 , Marco Polo s account 
of ibe piper currency issued bx, 239 
n, Ibn Batutahs notice of the 
success of 240 n 
Kuxtam the site of 26 « 

Kutb Khin Afghin, goxcnior of 
R&pn, 33S n 

Eatb.ud-din Aibck, a shxeof Sfu trz 
Qd>din Muhammad bin Sam, II. 
lascnptionsB C D andF cxccutca 
under bis ouspiccs, 24 , (second kmg}i 
huton of, 3i 

Kutb ud>din Mnbirak Sh&h (sixteenth 
king), history of, 178 , coins of, No 
14J (sxoodcut) p 179, Nos. 143- 
164, pp 180 1B3 

Kutb ud*din Muhammad bin Anush 
tigin, a Kbinzmian king 85 
Kutb Minir at Dehh, inicnptioos on 
See IsscniTTioss 
Eutb Sbib, a king of Gujarit, 850 

L ad MALEK, awMo of SWr Shib, 
400 

Labourers' wages, 430 
Idkba Kuna, a GehMt king of hfifwar, 
356 

Lnkhnaotf, the orthography of, 107 n 
Laksbmana, another name of Upaga, 
the SOB of Kilaxalho, 61 n 
Lane a “ ^Vrabio Dictionary ’ 203 n 
Langlds,in ‘Mem del Institute, 24?n 
“Laws of Mann 4 ^rnsim 

tah 8 work, 110 n,paistm 
Lees 6 (Colonel) translation of an in- 
eenphon on the mosque at Ajmir 20, 
lus translation of inscription (N), 
149, his objections to the deter- 
nunatioa of the relative values of 
goldandsilxerin Akbar s time, 426 n 
Xi^nd on com No 59, remarks on 
the, 79 

Lctbb^ge (Mr E) “Topography of 
the Mogul Empire,’ 440 « 

Lewis 8 (Major fl ) description of the 
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Ealin Ifaqid at Dehli, 273 n , iis 
translation of Sham’s i Su&j ’Afifa 
“ T&iilih*! F£r6z Sh&hl,” 266 m 
I/ ejden, one of the editors of Bihar's 
“ Memoirs,’ 400 « 

Lucretius, 231 w 

Lumsdens (Major) “ Mission to Kan- 
dahir,” 26 « , hia description of tie 
Fort of Eurram, 26 « 

M ad ANA PALA DEVA, an Indian 
Jang of Eihul, 68 , com of, No 
34, F 62 

Madden’s “Jewish Coinage, ' 231 n 
Uahipila king of Gwibor, coins of, 

. Nos 36, 36, p 63 
Mahmud bin Qniia ud din, nephew of 
Mu 12Z nd dm Muhammad bin Sim, 

31 , com of. No 25, p 32 
MahmildbinMuhammadShih(twenty- 
£fth lung) account of the reign of, 
312, lirt of the districts m hu 
km^om, 313 h, coins Nos 276- 
231, pp 316 317 

Mahmdd of Ghazat, 10, 47 , com of 
(woodcutU 48 «, 49 n 
Mahmdd Kha n, gorcmor of Uah6bah 
and Kibi 316 

Mahmad I Ehijji, a king of Uilwab 
and Mandu, 336, SIC , com of 
(woodcut). No 306, p 347 , coins 
of p 348, defeated hr KanaEhumbo 
of Mfwar, 354 

MahnOd II , a king of Milwah and 
Mandd,346 , coins of p 349, 379 n 
Mahmhd Shih I, a Bahmoni king, 
341 , com of (woodcut), No 303, p 
342 , coins of, 345 I 

Mahmud Shih II , a Bahmani king, I 
341 , coins of, 316 I 

MabnnSd Shih bin Ibrihlm Shih, 
kmg of Jaunpir, 320 , corns of, 321, 
322 

Mahnidd Shih I , a kmg of Gnjarit, 
350 corns of 353 

Mahmtid Shih II , a kmg of Gmar&t, 
350 , coins of, 353 

MaWA Bhii 111 , u Vmg oi Gma- 
rit, 351, com of (woodcut) No 
308, p 362, coins of p 353 
Siauey (Lieutenant), 66 n 
Mskbarah of Finiz Shih at Dehli, lu- 
scnpticn of Sikandat L5di on the 
of the 370 

M^hdiiiti Jahiniin Jahin Gasht, 
Mohan Lils description of the 
mausolcnm of, 94 n 
M^ya Varmma Dcto, of KiLniar, 
72 , com of (woodrat), No 43, p 74 


UalcAlm’s “ Persia,” 242 n , his “ Cen- 
trM India,” 346 n,patsim 
Malika-i Jahin, a wife of Jalil<ud din 
Firdz Shih, 164 

Mahk Bandar Khilit, goTemor of 
IsiUmantl, 262 n 

Mabk Chhajil a nephew of Ghfis ud- 
Baiban, 143 

Mnlik Nilb Eifur (fifteenth kmg), 
hutonr of, 176, com of, No 141, 

P 177 

Milwah, houndanes of the kingdom 
of 346 , list of the kings oL 346 , 
corns of. 348, 349 

Uankht or M&nghar, the site of the 
fortress of, erected durmg Islim 
Shih s reign 414 

Manned, the Venetian traTeller, 390 n 
Morasid al-Ittila," the, on the spell- 
ing of •* Mnltia,” 76 ti 
Muco Folc, 23i li, pa/tim 
Maisden’s “Nnnmmata Onentalia,’ 
163n,pa>iiin ,, 

“ Masilik-nl-Absir,” hr Shaikh Mn- 
hirak bin Maimfia Anbab, in 
“Notices etEitraiis,”203 
Massifs speUin? of the nanie 
“MnUin.”76 n 

Mas'addi, the French edition of hia 
works, 36 n 

Mas’afid III , Minaret of (woodent), 9. 
Mas aid of Ghamf, com of (woodent), 
68 n 

Mash, the pnee of, 160, 429 
Maskeljne^s (Mr N B ) cstunate of 
the rnfi m Bihar's tune, 4I0 K 
Masson s (Charles) “ Journeys m Balu 
chistin,” 26 n, pasum 
Matchlockmen s pay, 430 
ftlaQlan Sadr ud-dili, a learned “ Sadr 
ol ^addr,” of Dehh, 159 tu 
Manlawis Khadim Husain, one of the 
editors of the CMcutta edition of the 
“Tabakit i Nisui,” 76 
Max Muller’s '* Chips from a German 
"Workshop,” 165 «, his “ Sanskrit 
Literature,” ICS R , lus'‘Let£rf” 
Morley s '‘Digest,"" 168 h. , 

Maynarl8(C B d 0 )“Dict Geogr oe 
la Perse " 27 «, pasiim 
McCulloch s "Commercial Diction&y, 
181 n 

McKenaie B (Colonel) “Map,’’ 332 » 
Measures, modes of ascertaining the 
correctness of, 164 

Medals, posthumous (remarks on), 28 
Mdwar, fist of the Qehl6t kings 01, 356 , 
them patron dwmty Eklmga, 336 w 
MiBMet of Mas’add 111 (woodent), 9 
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MinhSj-Bs Sirfi.j‘8“Tabal.fit-i IT&smi*’ 

lIuiT Cmrs OF Akbib, compUte lut 
of;«7,428 

Mint Cnns or Axovrsiors Goors — 
Amb, 385 
AlTrar, 886 
Dehb 386 
J'lBcpfir, SS6 
L&hor, 386 
Maodd, 386 

Mint Cmis or Bbnoal — 
FiriiiUa, 161. 

GUi^pili, 163 
LaUmaati 149 
Muazam&b6d, 153. 

Satgaon, 161 
Bli& Nao, 152. 

Soa6rgaoa, 162 

Mint Cirm or ths PjjilIns — 
Amh, 396 
Bn&opiln, 4D1. 

Bi&na, 403 
ChQD&r, 399 
B&rol Isl&n, 208 
B&rnlKhJ&fai, 181. 

Banlat&bbd, 249, 

Deblj, 16 
Bedgli, 171 
Ghoial, 12., 

Gh6r 15 
GnSlvot, 16 
Htssit, 403 
^iliojar, 40 
K&lpi 394 
Sano&iL, 92 
Knthibi^ ISO. 

Lakbsauti, 107 
Lbhor, 15 
Maltioi, 76 

Nagfif 78 , 

barndl, 403 
Pesbiwar, 16 
Eantambhdr, 401 
SatgAia 412 
SbakV i Dakar, 412. 

Sbatliabkd, 338 
Sbirgarb, 397 
Bind, 16 
SonSrgaon, 215 
SubinpOr, 210 
Warangol, 210 

Mukbonds denrahon of the name 
“Altamsb” 43 

MlrEhttsnia “ Ttrlkh ’Alii," 169 »», 
patsim , his accoimt of the building* 
^cted by 'Ala ud din Muhatomsd 
Sh&h, 173, hia “Story of Shizr 


Shin and Dewal Eanf,” 177 « , his 
“ KhaiiSn*!!! Futfih,” 233 n 
'‘Mithkshari,' the, 362 n 
Mohan 1.61 s descnption of the toirn 
of ITchh, 94 n 

Molnilji, a Gehldt king of Bldirar, 356 
Monogrammatic enigmas on eoins in 
fiiToar with the Turks, 87 n 
AfontH Mnbanimadan the, 6 
Morleys “Digest," 168 n 
Morins “Catalogue of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society t MSS ,“ 432 n 
Moth, the price ot^ 160, 429 
Mo azamiMd, a mint city of Bengal, 
the site of, 153 , Dr Blochmann s 
remarks on, 153 h 
M nb&iakpiir, the site of, 332 n 
Mub6^ Sh6h (twenty ninth king), 
history of 330 , corns of, Nos 287- 
290,0 333 

Mnb6TaK Sh6h, long of Jannpdr 320 
Mnghal(Chagh3t6i) conquest of India, 
(be. 378 

Mughal lUTuders, the, 174 , eouu of, 
Nos. 139, 140. pp 176,176 
Blahammad Add sbih (thirty eighth 
hog), history of, 414, corns of, iSos 
395-397, p 416 

Mobanuoa^ a king of MUwah and 
Mandd, 346 

Mahamnad, s son of OhS6s cd>din 
Baibas, death of, 132 
Muhammadan coma, assays of, 324 
Muh amma d BakhtiSirNhilji, of Bengal, 
37 

Muhammad bin Farfd (thirtieth kmg), 
tomb of, at Dehli (woodcut), 331 , 
history of, 334 , coins of, Jm». 291- 
296, pp 336,337 

Mohammad bin Flrdz Shah (twenty, 
third ling), account of, 305, coins of 
as jomt king irith bis father, iN os 
261, 262, p 307 , his own coins, 
Noe 263 (woodcnt)-269, pp 803- 
309 , posthumous coins of, Nos 270, 
271, pp 309-310 

Mahamiaad bin Tughlak (nineteenth 
laog), character of 202 , Ibn Batn- 
fah » account of the removal of the 
citizens of Dehlito Dcogir by, 202 n , 
lisU of provinces in the dominion ot, 
203 n , history of the reign of, 203, 
etc., the eicellenee of the coinage 
o& 266 coins o^ ^os 171 (wom 
cut) l7i (woodcut) 173 (woodcut), 
174, 175 (woodcut) 176a (woodcut), 
176 177 (woodcut), 178 (woodcut), 
179 188 (woodcut) pp. 207-215, 
small silver coins of. Nos 189-191,p 
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216, euiTencicaof,217, State coinage 
and its intcrcbangcablo rates under, 
219 , forced currency of, 239 , coins 
of, ^os 195, 196 (woodcut),? 249, 
197-201 (woodcut), pp 250-252, 
20o, 206 (woodcut), 207 (woodcut), 
P 252, 203-211, p 253, Coins of 
struck in the names of the Egyptian 
Khalifs, Nos 212-219, pp 259- 
260 , relatiTO values of gold and 
silver during hia reign, 231 , pnccs 
of provisiona in his reign, 260, 
public works of. 26 1 
llubammad Ghon, an appellation of 
31a izz ud din Mnbanimad bin S5in, 


Mnhammnd Ebln Gdna, governor of 
Bengal, 415 

Muhammad £b5n, son of Finiz Sbbh, 


273 


Muhammad Ehkn, viceroy of Bib&r, 
375 

Muhammad Sh&h bm MahmOdLiing 
of Jannpdr, 320, coins of, 322 
Muhammad Shth I , a Bahmau bog, 


340 


M^ammod Sb4h 11 , a Bahmani bng, 
341 , coins of, 346 

Muhammad Sh&h a king of Gojruiit, 
860, coins of, 353 

Mohammad Shih II , a bog of 
Gujaikt, 351 
Mmr (Dr J 1, 295 « 

Mn izz ud dm Bahtkm Shkh (seventh 
king) 117, summary of the events 
of nis reign 118 , coins of, Nos 92- 
06, pp 118 120 

Mn izz ud dm Zaiknhkd (elerenth 
king) historyof, 138, coins of.Nos 
116-119, pp 141, 142 
Mn IZZ ud din hluhammad bin S&m 
(first Pathkn king), history of the 
reign of, 10 , coins beating his own 
and his hiotber a names, Nos 1-3, 
pp 12, 13 , his own coins, Nos Sa- 
il pp 14-16, com heating the joint 
names of Muhammad bin Sam and 
Pnthri R&ia (woodcut), No 15, pp 
17, 18 Kanauj coma of, Nos 18 
(woodcut), and 19, p 20, inscnp 
tions (A ) of on the Knth MinSr at 
Dchb 21. (B) 22 
Mmkhid Shkh, a Bahmani bug, 341 
^^“rah Khtin, a govemor of Dehli, 


MulW Ikh51 Khkn, commander of ine 

SS,,"' »• 5”<™" rf 

Doah, 316 n 

Mnltkn, orthography of, 76, inscnptwm 


(P ) of Ghlis nd-dm Tughlak Sh&h 
OR the Jkm i Mnsjid at, 192 
Murray's “ Travels in Asia,’ 162 n 
Mntton, the pnee of, 429 
Muzalfar Shah I , a king of Gnjarkt, 
3o0 

Mnzaffar ShSh II , a bng of GnjarSt 

350 , coins of p 353 

Mozaifar Shkh 111 ,a king of Gujarkt, 

351 , corns of, p 353 


N AG6r. a mint city of the Pathkns, 
the site of 78 n 
NakhtSd, the price of, 160, 429 
Nam61 a mint city of Shir Shfih, 403, 
noted for its copper mmes, 403 «, 
the site and size of, 416 n 
Nftsir nd-dm Bughrk Khkn, a son of 
Gbits nd dm Balban, invested with 
the government of Bengal, 132, 
account of a ennons meeting with 
his nephew, Mu iiz ud-dm hmkn 
bad (eleventh king), on the banks of 
theSanO, 140 . 

Kksir nd dm Ebiljl, a bng of MMwah 
and MandiS, 316 , coins of, p 349 
Nfisiruddln Ehnsni (seventeenth 
king), history of, 183 , coinsof, Nos 
15o, 156 pp 185, 186 _ . 

N(lsir>ud>din Jlahnifid Shkh, heir* 
apparent of Shams nd dfn Altanuh, 
45 , com of (woodcut) N o GO p 81 , 
summary of ^ history m governor 
of Lkhor, 82 . , \ 

NSsu ud din MahmiSd (nmth bag), 
history of, 124, summary of the 
etents of the reign of, IZo, coins 
of. Nos lOfr-llO (woodcut), pp 
126 129, inscription (E) of, 129, 
the penmanshipof, 130 
Nksir ud dm Muhammad hin Hasan 
Karlagh, son of Saif ud din Al* 
Hasan Karlagh king of Smd 08 , 
corns of, Nos 83, 84, p 98 history 

Kaoshirwin the Great, ofPersia 3tfl 
Niwah Amm ud dm, of Lohtru the 
possessor of a MS of Mir Khusru a 
‘ Tbnkh 'Alb, lo9« 

Nicold Contis ‘ Travels,' 152 « 
Niztm Shkh, a Bahmani bng, 941 
Niz&m ud dm, a ta.tr of Muuz nd- 
dm Eaikuhtd, 139 

Niztm nd din Ahmads “Tahaktti- 
Akhan ’ 121 «, patsiin , his return 
of AVbar’s revenno in 1693 A D 
386, his notes as to the extent of 
HindOsthn, 432 
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Northeni India, tbc coinage of, 6i 
NoTOin, qnotcd by D Oh«soD, 254 « 
“Nnpati,” a title applied to Habmdd 
of Ghaani, 138 

Ndh bin MansUr, a com of, stniclc at 
Bol:bkr5, 251 

Nu^rat Eh^n, a son of Fatb Eb^n, 
312, {twenty-sixth Ung), notice of, 
318, coins of, Nos 282-285, p 318 
Nnjrat Shih of Bengal, 379 
No^mt-ud-din Tibasi, a general of 
Bbams-nd-din Altamsh, 67, 63 n 

O OBA, a Geblbt lung of JItwar, 
356 

Oaseley s “ Onental Geography,*’ 187 «, 
pasim 
Grid, 231 n 
Uxen, the price of, 260 

P ACHIMBA BETA, an Indian 
king, com of, No 2, p 59 « 
ilinaA, meaning of the term, 184 « 
PAVes fMr H ), in the Joiemal of the 
Uoyit Asiatio Society, 230 « 

Palbu Empire, lut of the SuH&ns of 
the, 7 , Its diatnhution at the time of 
Tlnidrs invasion, 316 n 
Pethka tomb at Sepree, near Gwblior 
(woodcut), 41 
Pea*, the pnee of, 260 
Persna history, an incident in, 34 « 
Pcrwfin, a mint city, site of, 86 n, 
Pfpala Rhia Beta, an Indian king, 
com of, No 3 p 69 n 
Poole's (11 S )“Weigbtsand treasures’ 
in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223, 362 

Pottinger's (Sir U) “Trorcis m 
Bcloochistan and Sinde ” 187 « 
Pnee’s “3fnhammadanIIi*tory,” 26 », 
J>aj«w , his “ Inscnptioni,” 66 rt 
Pnasep’s (J ), « Essay*, etc l8 », 
pattim 

Pnnsep (H T ), m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Soaety of Bengal, 26 n 
Pnthri Kija of Ajmir, a Cboh&n 
leader, 1 1 , com beanng Jus name and 
that of bln’uz-ud^ln tlubarnmad 
bin Sim (woodcut), p 17. 

PrTihTl RSja, referrw to in an m- 
fcnplion at nansi, copied by Capt- 
Ftll, CO n , com of, No 38, p 64 
(Sec also pp. 17, 18) 

Pnihvt (\amma) Deva, a Cb&ndd 
king of Kanauj, 18. com of. No 
17, p. 19 

Pnccs of ptoTuions, en/ewd by Ala- 


nd din Mohammad Sbib, 160, ordi- 
Biiry in llnhammad bm Tughlak’s 
time, 260 , in Firdz Shhh’s tune, 
283 , m ALbar’s time, 429 
jPne«iding$ of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 161 n,paistm, 

PnoTimns — - 
“A second HAtim TSi.” 36 
DchJi is distant,” 205 
“Dominion and greatness are of 
Qod,’comNo 193, p 216 
“Giver of lal,s," 35 
“ It la a fat cry to Lochow,” 205 n 
"King of the land, martjr of the 
sea, ’ 350 ft 

“Lords of Elephants,” 331 
“ilanzilof Damlk,’ 11 
“Owners of Elephants,” 331 
“ Possessor of two liglits,” 397 « 
“The asylum of the world,” 399 
“The last city,” 323 
“The lion of war,” 356 n 
Pulse, the pneo of, 429 
PoDjhb, the Brahrmnical kings of 54 


O UATEHNART scale in general use 
in India, 4 

Qaatrcm^rc (M ) m “ Notices et Es> 
traits,” 218 

Qocipo’s (Den V) “Essai mr les 
tTstdnes M^tnoucs et 2Ion5taircs 
anciens pcupies ” 

T>AlMAL,aGeU&tkiBgof Hdwar, * 
Xt 356 

Itaja Partin Sing, governor of Kamptla 
nnd Patiili, 338 tu 

Ilajcndra Lnla Mitra, in the •Tbumo/of 
the Astatic Society of Bcugal, 63 n 
Khmodatta's coins, 352 
Bamsoju dis’s version of inscription 
(I) ot Pilam, 137 

Rtuoa Khmnbo, & GchlCt king of 
Mfwar, tho monumental “Jayn 
Starabha ” of, 354 , his defeat of too 
inaicsof Gujarkt and Milwah.SSC , 
com of, No 300, p 356 
Itinailall DhatU whoso diughtcr was 
the mother of I irts Shih, 272 « 
IlaiitambhCr, a mint cityof Shir Shib, 
<01 , assigned to ’Adu Khin,401 n, 
the *rtc of 401 « 

Rashid ud-din t den ration of the name 
“Altamsh,’ 43, his “Jam’i-al- 
Tawktlkh,” 54 tt 

Rending of a competent authontr at 
DcHi of in«cnption (C ) on the Ivu'b 
JImir, 23 n 
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Bedhotuc't (Mr^ denration of tbe 
name “ AltatnBn,’’ 4 4 w 
Bcinaad i “ Frajracnti Anbci el Pcf- 
tans rclatifi k 1 Inile,*' 47 n. 

BchtiTe Tslaea of gold and idrer, 
231, 232, 234,424 

RcmarU on tbc wcigbt of Tanoni 
Indian coins, p 217 
Rcnncll i (Major) “ Memoir of a Map 
of I/indooataffl,” llO n, paitim 
Ricc, the price of ICO, OCO, 429 
Ilichanbona ‘'rcniaa liictionarj,' 
423 n 

Rizfiih (iixtb micr), hutorp of, 101, 
coins of, hoa 00. 01, pp 107, lOS 
“Rijlah,*' comments on the meaning 
of the term, 103 

Boot (SirThoa )aeconntof Jah&cgtra 
rcrenues, 444 it 

Bopal Aiutie 8ociet7‘i MS Ko 77, 
ZCTlIl , 423 N 

EnVn Chand. 301 , raJr of Ahdbalir 
bin Zafar XhEin, 303 
Babn nd din FStfit Sh&b (flflh biog), 
bistorr of, 102, coins of, Xoa. (S9, 
B9,p 103 

Bukn nd>d(a IbrSihlm (tbirtecsth 
king), bittorr of. 134, coins of, 
Xos 120-120, p 133. 

Bnkn nd din Kai EkOi, of Bengal, 
148, com of, Ko 12A n. 149, so- 
senphon (N ) of 140 
Bulcrs of Ben^, lut of the, 8 

S 'AADAT KHAK, a noble of Msb- 
mOd bin Mohammad Shlih acoort, 
312 

8&bab, an Emperor of the Turls m the 
Sassanian pmod, 34 n 
Sacj (M Sihestro dc) m tbo Jeurnal 
Spf/rnU, 2] ] n, pamm 
Sahsaram, Sliir Sbtih a Mansolcom at. 
394 ft 

Saif nd dm AXTIasan Karlagh, s 

E neralof Jalil ud-dln Mankbarain, 
itory of, 92 , coins of, Ko 79 
(woodcut) p 95, 89-82, p 96 
Sale s Kilrtm. 178 n pasnm 
BallaVsbana TMa Deva, an Indian king 
of the Kihul dynasty, 68, coin of, 
Ko 33 pp 62, remarks on the 
name of, 6i «. 

Salt, the price of 160, 429 

Banga, a Gel 16t king of Mewar, 356 . 

coinofXo 310 p 357 
Saugmnctti (M B R), one of the 
French edition of Ibn 
Uatutahawork, 162 tt 


Sknng Khkn, brolber of MoUd IkbU 
Khkn, 32G ' 

Sarwar ul klnik, a ratlr of Mabiirak 
Sh&h, 333. 335 

$ataraktika, or “ one hundred rati,” 8 
SasMnian penod, the, in Pcniin 
history (an mcidcnt in), 34 n 
Satgnon, a Bengal mint city, nte of, 
15111 

Saalcy(M &a),iatheJeifrnaJAiiali^iu, 
24i n 

Scott a ** Deckan,” 346 n 
Scprcc, Pathkn tomb at (woodcut), 41 
Sesamum oil, the pnec of, ICO, 429 
Shih5l^nJ>dln liui'hrab Bhkh, third 
king of Bengnl, hislory of, 194 , com 
of. No 168 p 197 
Sh&h Jah&D a gold mohar of, 423 ti 
Sh&h Jah&ni rcrenuca, 439; hu 
rerenara for 1648 a P tabulated 
with those of other Indian monsreba, 
415. lut of the pronncM ia bis 
dominions, with tbo rerenno yielded 

Sbaii&Wd-diB T&i Khia. at De^ 
mscnptioa of Sirdar Lodi oa the 
bastion of, 870 ' 

8hah2b*nd-dlo 'Bmar, a ion of Ala* 
nd-dln Muhammad Sb&h, 177 
Shahr X an, a mint city of Reega], 152 
Sb&h Bukh, tbo Mngbal Balt&n of 
Penta (his money copied by Dabar), 
831 

Sb&h Saif nl U&qqkrl, a Mahammdan 
saint, 94 n 

Sh&b Eiad 7al&l, a Muhammadan 
aaint, 94 n 

Shaikh Mub&nikbinMahm&d Anbati I 
“3lM&lik nl Absir," 203, f>Mtm 
Ebams.i.Sirfii 'Aflf a “ Man&kib i- 
Sult&n Tughlak,” 187 «. bu 
•‘T4Lfikh-i*f7r6a Shihi," 137 «, 

paium 

Shams Eh&n, gOTcmor of Bi&na, SIS n 
8bams-ud din, a Bahmani king, 341 
Shams ud dm Altamsh a mint standard, 
3 , (fourth king), hutory of, 42 , 
the crthogmphj ofbi3narae,43,44, 
outlme of the rise of 44, summary of 
the events of hu reign, 45 , coma of, 
Xo 25(woodcut),p 40,Nos 28ii^li 
pp 52, 63, Koa. 41, 42, pp 70, ?1, 
•44, pp 74, 46-59 (woa/cat) pp 
75-78 , portrait of, 78 , inscnptiona 
(P 0 11 I and J ) of, 79, 80 , hu 
uen contemporanca on Indian soil, 

Shams ud dm FlrOz, second king of 
Bengal, hutory ot, 193, corns of^ 
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Ko 8 166, 16T, p 194 , mscnpUons 
of, 195 n 

Shim3*iid>dm Illis Sh&li, the eighth 
ting of Bengal, 261 , history of, 
267, mintciheso^ 269 
Shartiibtd, a Path&a mint city, 398 , 
a Sutlr of Bengal, 299 , the assess- 
ment of, 399 

Sheep, the price of, 260, 429 
Sherif Jal&l nd-din Ahsan Shhh, com- 
mandant in Malabar, 2o3 n 
Bherif ud-dm’a " Timor Bee " 187 « 
Shiigath, a I^thlin mint aty, 397, 
Bite of, 397 fi- 

Shir Shth (thirty sixth, ling), hm 
character, 392 , Enlune and Elliot a 
opinions of^ 392 n, ontlineof the 
career 393, coins of, Nos 340, 
341 (woodent), 342, 343 (woodeat) 
344 (roodcot), 345-348, StSa (wood- 
eat), 319-3a2, 353 (woodent), 354- 
3-i3, pQ 394^63 , htaosolenm of 
Shir Sh&h at Sahsaram, 394 n, 
note on his coins 403 , the rate of 
ezehanre of gold and stlrer u the 
bme of, 405, ini^iury as to the 
weight of his indtha, 406, exchange 
rate of copper and eilrer in hii time, 
410 

SheUeton‘8 (Dr), objections to the 
anthor t detcrminatioa of the relabre 
Talaes of gold and silrer is Ahhar'a 
tune, 425 n 

"Sicca Bapees" of the East India 
Comp^any, 330 I 

Sihansah coins of Akhar* list of, 422 « I 
423 ft , Ahdl Fazl e enomeration of 
the Talaes of, 424 i 

SIkandan taniai, remarks on the, I 
366, the nnihhcr of equal to the ' 
of Sikondar lAdi, 370, com 
pared with Bahar ■ Bokhhrk money, 
334, associatioa of with Akbar's 
doable ddnu, 387 , the method of 
reckoning m Sikandan iantahs 
adopted by Babar, 437. 

Sikanoai Shth ^enty-fonsth king), 
311, corns of, Aos. 272 275, p 311 
Sikanitr L6di (thirty third king;, i 
rdtumd of the reign of, 365, cow I 
0^ hos. 316. 317. p 3G6, note on 
the coinage of, 366, inscription (T ) 
0 ^ at Dchli, 370 , the yara measure, i 

or^tt.,of. 370 I 

Slklndar Shih, a Lingof GnjarSt 350 
cikandar Shih (fortieth ting), history 
«C^415, coins of, hos. 369, 370, p j 

Sirij ad-dln AhnT^th Omar’s list of 


the proTinccs m th^ dominion of 
Mnhanimad hm Tnghlak, 203 n, 
217 n,patnm 

Stares, female, the pnee of, 179 
Smiths “Dictionary of the Bible," 
223 n, 362 n 

Someswara dera, a Chohhn raja of 
Ajtsir, 5S , com of, h.o 37, p 63 
Sondr, anecdote of a, 344 n 
Son&rgaon, a mmt city of Bengal, 152 
Sorets (M) “Lettre ear la Tinnus- 
matiqne," 384 n 

Sprenger 8 Map, “PostimdBei>erouten 
dee Onents, ' 47 n , " Catalogue of 
Onde iISS 177 « 

Sn SammiraTi, remarks on these words 
occurring on Pathbn Corns, with the 
opinions of General Cunningham, 
SmV Elliot andJ Pnnsep on the 
same subject, 50 n 

Sn EaDia ders, an Indo-Ekbnl Ling, 
com of, 69 n 

Sri EBh Dera, a km* of the 
Indo K&bul dynasty, com 59 n 
" Stars," (gold) note on, by Sir Walter 
EUiot, 169 

State coinage and its inferchaogoable 
rates under Mnhammad hm Tughlab, 
219, etc 

Stewart s “ Bengal,” 148 tt,pat>tm 
Stewarts' Caialogueof JlppwSoltkn's 
Library,” 432 n , 

St Martins (M Ymende) “Etude da 
Pans," and “Heme Gennaniqae,” 
168 />. 

SoUimbn Mirxa, goremor of Badakh- 
shin, 379 

Solt&a Shbrf, of BIkns, 365 
Sugar, the pnee of, ICO, 260, 283, 429 
Sugar -candy, the pnee of, 260 
Syud Ahmad ^kns “Asor os Sonna- 
deed,' 20, paiiim , his reading of 
inscnption (C ), 23 n, his transenpt 
of uucnptiou (L.), 136 
Synd Mohmdd Sb&h, 393 

T hllAEAT I-NASIRI, the Calcutta 
edition, edited by Jlaulawis 
Ehaditn Htisam and 'Abd-al-ETat, 
II n, poMijn, CoL Lees’s transla- 
bon, 32 n, patifm, 

Txsus — 

Akbar s coinage, 418-421 
Ak^ s mint ethes, 427, 423 
Akbar's rcrenoes, 433, 434 
Aker's Seigniorage, 427 
Akbar s Sihansah coins, 422 n, 423 n 
Alien contempotancs of Shams-u4- 
din Altenuh on Indian toil, 85 


SO 
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Tabiss — eotitfnued ] 

Anrangzlb s reyenoes, 443, 450 ! 

Eabmaiu longs of tho DaVb&n, 340, 
341 

Obandel dynastj, 65 n 
Cost of Labour m AVbar’s time, 429 
Dmsiona of tbe proTinccs of tbe 
Dakban, 343 

Lyenta in tbe career of Entb nd din 
Aibek, 33 

Eyents in tbe reign of Sbams-nd din 
Altamsb, 45 

Eyents in tbe reign of Enb&ebab, 
99, 100 

Events in the reign of Ha uz nd 
din Bahrkm Sb&h, 118 
Events in tbe reign of Al&<ad*dfn 
Mas add 120, 121 

Events in tbe reign of Nisir>nd din 
Hebmdd, 125, 126 
Events dnnng the time of B&bar 
being m India, 376, 879 
Events dtmng tbe time of Enm&vdn, 
379, 380 

Gebldt kings of Hlwar, 356 

Eb&nzmun kings, 85 

Kings of Janspdr, 320 

Emgt of HandCi and HUivah, 346 

Muhammadan kings of Oujartt, 350, 

M^ammadan months, 6 
Outline of the rue of Shams nd din 
Altamsb, 44 

Eathtn Sultkns of Hmddst&n, 7 
Provinces ruled by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203, 203 n 
Eevennes of vanons Indian monarebs, 
435, 445 

Enlers and kings of Bengal 8 
6h5b Jah&n a revenues, 446 
Tables of Fbices of Pnoviaio^a — 
Akbai 8 tune, 430 
'A1& nd din Mnbammad a time, 1 60 
MubamoadbinTughlak’s tune, 260 
Flrdz Shkh’i time, 283 
Table op Pbices of liABom, 430 
Tables of Weights aitd HEAstmEs 
Ancient Egyptian weights, 862 « 
Ancient Indian weights 221 n 
^cient Haghada weights, 221 n 
^says of Bnhldl lAdi s coins 359 
Assays of coin No 228, p 282 
Assays of com. No 316, p 368 
A^ys of Mnbammadan coins, 324, 

Assays of SikandarlAdi a coma 


Indian weights (in tbe time of B&bar}, 

222 R 

Indian and other foreign weights, 

223 n 

Kashmir weights, 222 n 
Sonthem In£an weights 224 «. 
State coinage and its interchanm* 
able rates under Mnbammad bm 
Tughlak, 219 
Talc of Bbclls, 364 n 
Tested and average weights of the 
gold/anam, 170 n 
The present English equivalent of 
the different Indian Rions 163 n 
The roitfild reduced into pararndnut, 

166 fl 

Yaloes of iamrU and ddm, 364 n 
Tabriz Tebao, an edict, 240 
Tabriz, tbo people of 243 
Tal^ild&rs of Mnr&d&by, test of tbe 
Oas by tbe, 374 

Tagara, tbe old name of Danlithbid, 
171 R. 

Taj Kh&n Sarangkhtmi, a governor of 
tbe Fort of Chnn&r, 400 
Ttj ud-din Ilduz,liente8antofMuiiz» 
nd dm Mnbammad bin S&m,coinBn 
of, 25 , coins of, ^o^ 20 (woodcut), 
23 (weodent), 24, pp 29-31 
T6i ol Mutt, ra:lr of Ehut Ebin, 327 
Tak&, Wilson s remarks on, 49 R 
Tantah, the dentation of the tem, 
49 n ^lone s note on, 49 r , Bit 
W EUiot 8 note on 224 n 
Tirikb 1 Hnb&rakShllu,69R pasrm 
Tossy’s (M Gaicm de) translation of 
the “As&r^us Sunnadeed,” m the 
^ourflaf jdtialtgue, 20 n, pamm 
Thoniberg s Arabic text of Ibn Asir’s 
“K&nul al»Taw4rikb,’ 85 h. 
Thornton’s “ Gazetteer," 897 « 
Tieffenthaler, 397 r 
Timiir’s "Malfiizat i Tlmdn," 313 « 
pamm , bis account of the state of 
India, 313 n 

Tirdi Beg, the Mughal governor of 
Dehli, 415 

Tods •* Annals of Eajasthin, etc,” 
17 fl 

7Vvnsar(Mns of the Eoyal A^bc 
Society, 56 w,y?ainm 
T^emlow s (Captun) notice of the city 
ofDanl&t&bad mthe/otima/ofthe 
Bombay branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, 210 n 

3Wr remarks on the name, £6 ti 
Tugblakibid, site of the fort of, 192 
Tugbral, governor of Bengal, 132 
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U CHU, dcscnption of tie (own, bj 
ITimthl ilohaa L&l, 94 n 
DIugb Mini, 393 
tTpoga, the son of Kilaralha, 61 n 
U^ar.^e son of Hanp&l, 136, his to* 
stnptTOo »t r&lam, 137 

Paf, a geteral of Jal4l nd-dtn 
ifanlbaiaiB, ceis 2io BS, p 99 


TTlGKE, 0 J , Esq , ahetch of the 
V Hinarttofllasafldlll hr, 9 
Tikramaditya ot, system of uhof 
coma m, 123. 


TTT.T.ATT, a Baimiaot Vno^, 

"Wa**!! I denTation of the name 
“ AltamsV' 43 

‘VTebcr (^t), on the rati and mdiha, 
165»i hia^UberdenVeda Ealen 
dar, Namen Jyotisham,’ 163 n 
l^eighta aod ilowwcs Soo Tanuts 
e? 'WnOBTS ISO JIuSTOJtf 
TTleat, the pn«» of, 144 «, 160, 260. 
283, 429 

^Tilwn (H H), la “inatic Re- 
searches,’ 19, his“AnanaAntiqaa," 
28 n,paitm, his ‘‘Rig Veda,'* ICe n, 
patnm, hu “Megha Enta," 295 n 


T AJNAVAEETA. 165 n.pataim. 
Taint 8 '* lloshtanl,’ 26 n, 
pamm 

Yard measnro of Siiasdcr XAdi, 370, 
Caiinia!;ham's rcmaris on, 372 n, 
Ab&l i az\ » confession as to the 
pnontr of the, 373 
Tale (Col ) hi* “ Cathay, and the irsj 
thitncr** 16l n, pamm , hu speci- 
men of the early ^linj dynasty’s 
piper currency, 24 1 , his copy of an 
offi^ Sanaa, or grant, of tho 
Emperor Aibnr, 295 n 

Z APAR, a son of Efrfit Sh&h, 299, 
coins bcanng their names con- 
jointly, ^ os 245 (iroodenl)-249, pp 
300 301 

ZafarEhao goremor of Gmar4t,315« 
Zafar ^ftmah, by 'Ali Tazdi, 314 n 
ZfS ud-dln Banu s “ THrikh i-Flnlz 
6h4hi, ’ 126 ", partiot , hw menU as 
a irnter, 1S3 his meorrect dates, 
I41n,143n, thesamcrcctified 148, 
hu account of the meeting of bln its- 
nd-din Kailnbad and Boghra Khka, 
139 140", hts list oftbepronsccs 
m the dominions of blnhammad bin 
Tashlak, 203 n 

2(& Qd-din Eban, of Lohhn, 276 ", 
285" 


s^**®*!! icsKS *ji» eo’n, vtfrnu, nuiTroas 



